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PREFACE. 


The  historical  sketches  contained  in  this  volume  have 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  tin-  request  of  the  State 
Centennial  Educational  Committee.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  historical  matter  is  generally  accurate,  and  probably  as 
complete  as  it  could  he  made  from  the  data  accessible  to  the 
author?*.  These  authors  alone  are  responsible  for  any  inac- 
curacies in  dates  or  statements  of  facts. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  volume  is  complete.  The  con- 
tributions contained  in  it  have  been  prepared  voluntarily, 
and  the  managers  of  many  public  as  well  as  private  insti- 
tutions   have  failed  to  comply  with  the  request  of  th m- 

inittee. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  omissions  in  these  sketches. 
The  writers,  in  tno**t  instances,  have  charge  of  the  institu- 
tions whose  histories  they  have  written,  and  the  facts 
respecting  their  own  administrations  have  been  most  easily 
collected:  hence  the  greater  prominence  given,  in  a  few  of 
these  sketches,  to  more  recent  administrations. 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE, 

OF   YELLOW    SPRINGS,    GREENE    COUNTY.    OHIO. 


ORIGIN    AND    NAMK. 

This  Institution  was  organized  and  named  in  a  Convention 
of  the  religious  denomination  called  "  Christians,"  held  in 
Marion,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  October  2d,  1850. 

It  was  legally  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "Antioch 
College,"  May  14th,  1852.  It  wa«  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  "Antioch  College  of  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  county,  Ohio," 
April  19th,  1859. 

The  name  "Antioch  "  was  jriven  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  city 
where  "  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians." 

AIMS    AND    METHODS. 

The  denomination  which  founded  the  College,  aiming  from 
its  origin  to  stand  on  a  basis  on  which  all  true  Christians  can 
unite,  assumed  no  name  but  "Christians;"  adopted, or  required 
assent  to,  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  allowing  each  mau  his  own 
judgment  in  interpreting  its  teachings ;  and  made  the  evidence 
of  Christian  life  and  character  the  only  requisite  to  admis- 
sion to  their  fellowship. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  was — 

1.  To  establish  a  non-sectarian  College  of  high  rank. 

2.  To  offer  in  it  equal  opportunities  for  students  of  both 
sexes. 

These  principles  have  continued  to  characterize  the  College 
through  all  ils  history. 

To  secure  its  liberal  character,  an  itx  founder*  understood 
liberality,  it  was  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  should 
at  all  times  be  members  of  that  denomination. 


This  Convention  appointed  b  Provisional  Committee  of 

thirty-four,  comprising  representatives  from  different  States,  of 
whom  the  Convention  designated  thirteen,  namely:  A.  M. 
Merrifield.  of  Haseaehusetts ;  David  Millard,  David  Ely, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Amasa  Stanton,  Rev.  W.  R,  Stove,  Rev.  Eli 
Fay,  Dr.  J.  Hale.  and  C.  C.  Davison.  Esq,,  af  New  York  ; 
Rev.  Jnhn  Phillips,  Rev.  IX  F.  Ladlev,  Rev  Josiat  Knight. 
E.  W.  Devon-,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  H.  Randall,  of  Ohio,  to  act  a- 
;i  sab-committee,  having  in  charge  the  work  of  raising  funds, 
and  locating  and  building  the  College.  Of  this  eoniniittee, 
U.-v.  David  Millard  was  Chaiffmasf  Rev.  Eli  F;i\\  Secretary, 
and  A.  M.  Merritield,  Treasurer.  Under  its  direction  agents- 
were  [Hit  into  the  field  to  raise  funds  at  once. 


THK    FI\AN<I  \l      SCHEME. 


The  original  design  was  to  establish  a  College  proper,  with 
tour  undergraduate  olsJBOB.  The  funds  for  the  endowment 
were  to  be  raised  hy  the  sale  of  seholarships,  at  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars  eaeh,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep  one  >eholar  in 
the  school  enntinually,  free  of  tuition  charges.  Fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  dollars  were  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  of  funds  to 
be  -o  raised.  It  was  also  the  expectation  to  build  it  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  "  .somewhere  on  the  thoroughfare  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo."  The  agents  were  directed  to  take 
notes  for  the  utholarship  inhsariptions,  payable  September  1st. 
IM52. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  -ub-eomoiittee,  held  in  Stafford.  X.  Y., 
October  29th,  1851,  it  was  found  that  the  Ohio  agents  had  far 
outstripped  the  other-  in  immcm.  Mid  that  that  State  sad 
earned  the  right  to  the  College.     Bare  it  was  decided — 

1.  That  the  College  should  be  located  in  Ohio. 

2.  That  :i  department  of  Preparatory  study  should  be  an- 
nexed to  it. 

3.  Thai  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  dollars 
must  be  raised  :i-  a  permanent  endowment,  no  p:irr  of 
which  should  ever  be  diverted  from  it-  purpose,  but  the  in- 
terest alone  should  be  used  to   pay  the  tuition  of  the  students 

e  sent  on  the   scholarshi 


i  That  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  dollars  must  be  raised  ho 
erect  buildings,  and  grade  and  ornament  the  ground-. 

That  dormitories  should  be  Imilt  tor  the  aaaornmooW 
turn  of  Btadoate. 

To  the  danger*!  inherent  in  the  original  scheme  was added  a 
-iir»- still  more  fetal,  in  tbe encouragement  given  by  agents, 
on  tin-  Authority  "f  thfl  committee  that  employed  them,  that 
thr  principal  of  the  scholarship  notes  would  Dover  he  called 
for  -"  long  as  the  interest,  af  sis  per  cent,  per  annum,  am 
promptly  paid.  With  this  encouragement  many  gave  their 
-.  believing  that,  though  they  might  not  be  able  be  pay 
tin'  principal,  they  could  pay  six  dollars  a  year  for  the  privi- 
legeof  keeping  h  scholar  in  the  Bohool  perpetually;  especially 
i-  the  scholarships  were  negotiable,  and  many  expected  to  l>e 
able  to  rent  them  for  much  more  than  the  annual  interest 
they  would  have  to  pay. 

For  building  funds,  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  ooDtnbu- 
lion-  which  might  be  made  for  tin-  purpose  of  Securing  the 
location,  and  npon  special  donations  (or  building  purpoa 


IMF     l.ot  ATlo.v     OKC1&GD    0>     AM'    I'l.ANS    A<  (  SPEED, 

Tlie  attb-oommitt«  i  again  at   Kmm,  Ohio,  January  21, 

Here,  after  canvassing  the  claims  "I  the  different  places 
bidding  for  the  location  of  tin-  College,  the  preference  was 
given  to  Yellow  Springs  Green*  '  bunly,  Ohio. 

The  moving  cause*  id  this  decision  were,  fii-t.  tbe  beauty 

and  betlthftiloess  of  the  place  ;  and,  secondly  and  chiefly, 

the   pledge   from   the   citureua   of  twenty    acres  of  land  for 

I  eampus,  and   thirty  thousand  (30,000)  dollars  in   iimiicv.  to 

be  paid  in  ten  month  H  installmeotB  of  three  thousand  dollars 

each,     Hon.  William  Vills  made  a  gift  of  the  land,  and  be* 

personalis  rtwuoiiBible  for  the  paymenl  of  the  money, 

ing  in  the  end  twent)  thousand  (20,000)  dollars  himself. 

Yellow   Spring-  lie-   on    the  Little    Mi:uiii    Ivailroad,   mid- 

and  Springfield,  nine  nfles  from  each 
place,  h  i-  ieventy-four  miles  oorth^northeaal  oi  Cincin- 
nati, Lwenti  mill  -  east  of  Dayton,  and  sixty-five  units  south* 
•rest  of  (.-olumbuH.     From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  conn- 


try,  it  hsis  been  a  favorite  summer  re.sort  for  inralids  and  per- 
•0118  seeking  qaietude  and  rest,  who  were  attracted  hither 
both  by  tin-  delightful  scenery  of  the  vicinity,  and  by  the 
medicinal  qua  the  mineral  spring  from  winch  the  place 

take-  it-  name. 

The  site  donated  bo  the  College  lie-  on  the  aoutho 
outskirts  <if  (hf    Tillage,    Mini    bjU   :<    gentle   slope   eastward, 
towards  the  railroad,  on  which  it  fronts,  and  the  glen,  which 
it  overlooks.     It  i>  surrounded  on  nil  rides  by  streets aeventy- 
frre  feat  in  width. 

A  set  -it'  plan-  and  elevations  tor  buildings  was  presented 
tn  the  sab-committee  ;u  this  meeting  by  A.  M.  Merrifleld, 
Eemi.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  accepted  ;  and  a  build- 
ing committee  of  seven  (D.  P.  Lndlev.  J.  G.  Reodcr,  and  E. 
\V.  Devote,  of  Ohio,  Oliver  B:irr,  of  Illinois,  and    A.  Nturte- 

vant,  of  Pennsylvania,)  was  appointed.  Mr.  Merrifield  was 
appointed  building  agent,  to  make  the  contracts,  provide  the 
material,  and  oversee  the  work.       He  estimated  the  cost  of  the 

buildings  at  180,006. 

tiik   BUTXJDIJ 

Wi •!•<■  erected  according  to  the  plana  adoptpd.  There  are  three 
large  buildings  of  brick.  Antioeh  Hull,  the  main  and  central 
building,  is  in  the  Form  of  a  cross,  171)  feet  long,  with   a 

transept    Of    IK)   feet.       It    has   three  stories  of    15  \\  et  cadi, 

besides  the  basement,  with  towers  and  minarets  at  the  Beveral 
corner-.  It  contains  I  Chapel  ISO  by  Oil  feet  and  32  feet  high. 
Lecture  room,  Recti  tti  ■  -.  Library,  Laboratory,  Society 

rooms,  cic.    Standing  back  from  this  are  two  dormitory  build- 
ings, one  mi  the  north,  containing  dining  ball,  parlors,  and 
dorm  itorien  for  ladies,  and  one  im  the  south,  occupied  aadormi- 
-  fot  gentlemen.     Their  dimensions  are  each    l<>  by  1  *>* > 
and  four  gtories  hitrh.      All  of  them  front  the  east. 
Subsequently,  on   the  opposite  side  of   the  street  which 
bounds  tin  College  lot  on  the  north,  .i  dwelling  was  erected 
tin  the  President.     This  is  a  Hue  brick  building,  threi  stories 
nigh. 


The  corner-stone  of  tlie  main   building   was  laid,  with  due 

ooniea,  Jane  23d,  1852.     Judge  Probasco,  of  Lebanon, 

delivered  the  chief  address,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  R, 

Freese,  of  Philadelphia.      The  North  Hull  was  finished,  and 

Antiooh  Hall  all  bill  the  towers,  and  were  opened  for  occu- 
pation Oct  5th*  1853.  The8oQfch  Hall  and  the  President's 
boose  were  built  doriug  the  following  year,  and  were  ready  for 
occupation  September,  1854.  The  total  cost  of. the  buildings 
was  finally  estimated  at  #120,000.  At  present  prices  of  labor 
and  materia] ..they  would  0061   fir  more. 


IXfVilU'oKATION. 

A  legal  incorporation  was  efieoted  May  14th.  1852,  under 
the  general  laws  of  Ohio.  The  corporators  were  David  Mil- 
lard, Oliver  Barr,  John  Phillips,  Josiah  Knight,  10.  W.  De- 
POre,  William  MitK  D.  F.  Lad  ley.  Christian  Winebrenner, 
ESbeneser  Wheeler. 

The  articles  of  > »rporation  rcaifinned  the  original  pro- 
visions as  to  the  name,  the  scholarships,  the  rights  under 
them,  the  protection  to  the  fund,  and  the  denominationalism 
of  the  Trustees  and  Board  of  instruction.  They  also  set  forth 
that  "the  object  of  this  College  is  to  afford  instruction  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  usually  taught  in  Colleges;  ami  it 
shall  be  allowed  to  establish  any  department  for  the  insirne- 
tion  of -indents  in  rhe  various  branches  o(  academical  educa- 
tion, moral  :un\  theological  sciences,  and  general  knowledge, 
not  included  in  the  usual  collegiate  courses,  and  shall  afford 
equal  privileges  to  students  of  both  Bexi 

That  it  "shall  lie  under  the  managemeul  of  a  Board  of 
thirty-four  (34)   *  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term 

nf  three  years,  and  simii  remain  in  office  until  their  successors 
are  chosen  and  qualified."  That  this  Board  should  be  elected 
by  the  owners  of  scholarships,  each  scholarship  entitling  the 
holder  to  one  vote.  No  one  person,  however,  could  cast  mOTS 
than  ten  vot 

That  "the  Board  of  Trustees  aboil  appoint  the  President, 

Professors,  teachers,  and  assistants.  ;\m\   all   such    officers  and 
:-   as   the   interest*  of  the  institution  demands;  and  the 


ilty  -<>  appointed  dhall  have  authority  m  prescribe  rule*. 
tiir  tin  reception,  discipline  or  expulsion  of  any  pupil  of 
pupils,  to  prescribe  the  coarse  of  sttauHes  bo  be  panaed  in 
tin  College  or  any  department  thereof,  to  prescribe  l»">k~. 
oharts,  chemical,  philosophical  and  other  scientific  apparatus, 

mil  shall  have  authority  to  Confer  such  honors  and  di'gfCCfl  HI 
are  usually  conferred  hv  OoilfgeS.n 

By  these  articles  the  Bab-cooitnHtee  became  the  le^al  Trus- 
sed so  remained  until  an  election  under  the  charter. 

It  will  he  seen  thai  this  charter  contemplated  no  State  or 
municipal  control  or  influence  of  any  kind,  and  provided  for 
oo  members,  (.r-<>rfi<-io,  ool  even  the  Prcsiileni  of  the  College; 

that    the   Board   of  Trustee*,  two-third-  of  whom  were  to  be 

of  the  Christian  denomination,  were  elected  by  the  scholars 

holders,  who  thn<   constituted   a  joint    Stock  company,  with 
shares  of  one   hundred  (]«•(»)  dollar-  eoofa  ;   that   the  Trustee?: 

had  the  power  of  holding  and  controlling  the  property,  mafi- 

uging  the  finances, and  appointing  the  Faculty  and  other  nffi- 

while  tlie  Faculty  had  the  Bote  control  of  the  educational 

work,  including  the  conferring  of  degrees. 

i  hi     iik-i    BO  \KI>   US'   TRi  -ii  I- 

\\  a-  elected  at  a  meeting  of  scholar-hip  holders,  held  in  the 
College  Chapel  September,  4th.  IS54. 

The   following   persons  were  elected :    Aaron   Harlan,   Klia* 

Smith.   Homes  Mam..  Jacob  K.  Crist,  Joseph   B.  Wilson, 
Oharles  Etidgeway,  EL  W.  Devore,  Nathan  Ward,  Jacob  Ree- 

I '  iv  id   Cross,  Joseph   P.  Cory,  John   Cershncr,  John 

-li\.  A.  S.  Dean,  Noah  P,  Sprsgue,  James  Maxwell, 
Samuel  Stafford.  John  Phillips,  William  H.  Carey,  Moses 
H.  Giimi.ll.  William  Mills.  Eli  Fay,   kmaaa  Stanton.  Peter 

ler,  V.  M.  M»  1 1 ifi<  id.  L>.  I'.  Pike,  Benjamin  Cnmmings, 
Charles  li.  CHmstead,  Bf,  &  Morrison,  George  W,  Webster, 

.1.  li.  Freese,  William  K.  Sine;  and  K    \    Pal 

The  Hoard  was  organised  by  th<  cboioe  "I  Hon  Aaron 
Harlan,  President  ;  Etias  Smith,  Esq.,  Vine  Presidem  i  Wil- 
liam R.  King  Senretarj    and  Hon. William  M ilk, Treasurer. 

-■  second  election  took  place  June  21.  is;.:,  rid-  K.-ai-.i 
continued  in  office  until  the  reorganiaatioa  m  1868. 


THK    FIRST    KAiMLTY. 

Al  the  meeting  of  the  Bub-committee  in  Kik-ii,  Ohio,  Jan- 
Zlet,  1852,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  correspond 
with  suitable  persona  to  constitute  the  Faculty  of  the  College.*1 
Here,  for  the  first  time.  Hit*  idea  was  seriously  entertained  of 
inviting  Hon.  Harare  Munn  to  hf come  it-  President.  Cor- 
respondence was  opened  wit h  him,  and  in  June  following  II 
was  announced  thai  he  would  accept  the  position. 

At  a  meeting  in  fellow  Springs,  September  15,  1852,  the 
Committee  on  a  Faculty  made  their  report,  and  the  election 
took  place.  Horace  Mann  mi  elected  President,  and  0.  8. 
Pennell,  and  .Miss  K.  M  Pennell,  of*  Massachusetts,  Rev. 
Thomas  Holmes,  of  V  H  .  Rev.  W.  H.  Doherty  and  Era  W. 
A I  leu,  nt  N.  Y..  colleagnes  on  the  Faculty,  and  A.  L.  Mc- 
Kinney,  of  Indiana,  Principa]  of  the  Preparatory  Departmenl 

HOBAOB    \iann    ami    ins  OOI«LKAG1  i->. 

VVhen  the   otter  of  the    Presidency  of  Antioch  was  made 

to  Mr.  Maim,  lu    had  completed   his   historical  twelve  years' 

work,  a>  Secretary  of  the    Board  of  Education  in  Massaehu- 

in  which  he  had  inaugurated  and  curried  so  far  forward 

rhe  reforms  in   common  schools,  of  which  he  is  the  arknowl- 

■  I  father.  He  was  now  just  entering  upon  his  second 
term  a-  representative  in  Congress,  to  which  he  bad  been 
elected  as  the  successor  of  John  Quincy  Adams.     He  had 

■  ly  found  thai  tie  Congress  of  tin*  United  Stales,  espe- 
cially nmli  I-  tin  influences  that  then  predominated,  was  not 
afield  of  reform  so  receptive  and  hopeful   as  was  found- in 

lection  with  tin-  education  of  the  young.  Besides,  his 
high  ami  uncompromising  moral  and  humanitarian  views, 
which  made  him  so  thorough]}  anti-slavery,  did  not  comport 
with  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  times,  even  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  DJ061  respectable  districts  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
When,  therefore,  the  opportunity  was  opened  to  him  to  be 
put  at  the  bead  of  what  promised  to  be  a  large  and  liberal 
institution  m  the  southwestern  part  of  (Hum,  n  seemed  to  him 
a  providential  opening,  where  he  might  Spend  the  remainder 
of  hifl  days  in  his  chosen  work.     He  saw  the  opportunity  to 


sow  the  good  seed,  in  which  he  hud   so  uiu^h  eoutidem 
the  fresh   and   fruitful  soil  of  the   West,   where  there  anas 
promise  and  prophesy  of  a   rich   harvest  of  results,  which 
should  perpetuate  themselves  throughout  that  fast -unfolding 
portioo  of  nur  nation,  io  all  succeediog  time. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  new  institution  which  attracted 
him,  in  addition  to  its  location,  favorabk  for  an  extensive  in- 
fluence, were  : 

First — The  non-sectarian  character  which  it  promised  BO 

have. 

Second — The  offering  of  all  it<  privileges  equally  to  both 
sexes. 

Third — The  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  support  which  wa» 
tendered  him  from  the  founder!  and  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

On  accepting  the  position,  Mr.  Maun  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  his  work. 

Professor  and  Miss  Pennrll  were  relatives  of  Mr.  Mann, 
who  had  already  become  distinguished  aa  teachers  in  High 
and  Normal  Schools  in  tfassacbusetts.  Mr,  Mann  had 
nified  his  wish  that,  if  he  should  accepl  tin  Presidency,  they 
might  be  associated  with  him,  in  order  thai  ins  colleagues 
might  n<>t  all  be  strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  might  have 
Bcme  who  he  knew  would  understand  him  and  his  aims  and 
methods,  to  assist  him  in  inaugurating  his  work. 

Pi  of.  Doberty  was  a  graduate  of  the  Iioyal  Beha-t  Coll 
Ireland,  a  ripe  scholar,  especially  in  moral  and  metaphysical 
studies,  and  belles  let t res,  and  an  eloqoenJ  preacher.  He  had 
beeu  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Camber,  County  Down,  Ire- 
land. He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Rochester,  New  York, but  a  member  of 
a  Christian  Conference  in  Western  New  York. 

The  other  members  appointed  on  the  Faculty  belonged  to 
the  denomination  which  founded  the  school,  and  wen-  persons 
of  liberal  education  and  experience  as  teachers.  Prof.  Holmes 
was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  Prof.  Allen  of  Hamilton,  X.  Y. 
and  Prof.  McKinney  of  Wabash  Golh  iwfbrdsviUe, 

Indiana . 


THK    FIRST    PACUr/TY     MKHTINt. 

This  was  held  at  Mr.  Mann's  residence,  in  West  Newton, 
M:i-s.,  about  the  first  of  NovepiDer,  1852,  the  mouthers  from 
the  Western  States  Doming  to  Mun^icbtieetta  for  that  purpose. 
Mi-.  Mann  describes  it  as  unexpectedly  harmonious'  in  views 
ami  opinions. 

At  this  meeting  a  division  of  Labor  among  the  several  mem- 
ben  was  agreed  apon,and  three  additional  Professorships  were 
projected,  for  which  there  wen*  no  appointees. 

The  Faculty  and  their  Professorships  were  arranged  and 
published  a^  follows 

FACTI.TY. 

Hod.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  Natural  Theology. 

Rev.  W,  H.  Doherty,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Logic 
and  Belles-Lettres. 

v  Ira  VV.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Processor  of  Mathematics,  Astron- 
omy, and  Civil  Engineering. 

Etev.  Thomas  Holmes,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

C.  S.  Penned  1.  A.  M..  Professor  ..I"  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Miss  R.  M.  Penneli,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography, 
Drawing,  Natural  History,  ( 'ivil  History  and  Didactics, 

*— ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Agriculture. 
* ,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  (ateology. 


•  • .  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Rev.  A.  L.  MeKinuey,  Principal  of  Preparatory  School. 

A  currieiiluin  of  study  for  the  undergraduate  coarse  was  here 

adopted  and  puhlished  as  follows: 


1  Prof.  Allen  went  i>>  Europe,  and  remaimed  till  September,  1864.    In 
e  the  chair  wa*  filled  bj   Mi--  Julia  A.  Hitchcock,  afterwards 
Mi-    Fay. 

II    A    Warrtner,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  bv  the  Faoaltj  in  Ocl 
and  a->ieiii'<l  i ■  •  the  work  <>f  the  two Proleaaonbipa,  bat  spent  about 
two  vears  in  Germans  before  entering  on  bin  duties. 


r  X D  KRGK A Dl T AT E   COd  KSK. 
krksiiman    0LA6& 

First  Tbkm.     Algshra —  LoounV.s.     Latin — Lincoln's 
lections  from  Liw,  first  three  books,  with  Latin  Composi- 
tion.     f-freek — Anabasis,  tirst  tour  books,  with  Greek  Com- 
position.    FJn-iir,   Sfeiufjpg* — Drawing  and  Designing, 

Second  Term.  English  Languagt  and  Elocution,  Ge- 
ometry continued — Lootnis'a.  Greek — Homer's  I liml,  first 
five  books,  with  Greek  Composition.  Elective — rahn1*  He- 
brew Common  weat  1 1,  ami  Sisinondi's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  f'tr  tin*  first  thniis;iiid  years  utter  <lirist. 

Third  Term.  Trigonometry.,  Plane  and  Spherioal — 
Loomis's.  Human  Physiology,  alternating  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  Latin — Livy  continued,  twenty-first  book,  Horace, 
Schmitz  and  Znmpt's  edition.  Ode.s  commenced.  Larin 
Composition  continued.  Greek — Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
and  Greek  Composition  continued.  K/wtive — Botany,  Gri 
Botanical  Text-Book. 

9OFH0MOBE  OLABA 

First  Term.     Mensuration,  Surveying  i 
Latin — Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Satires  and  Epistles.     / 

/or/'-  nnil  Ballix-Lettres.  Elective — Didactics  or  Theory  and 
Art  of  Teaching;  Potter  and  Emerson's  School  and  School- 
master, Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Second  Term.  Analytical  Geometry — Loomis's.  Latin — 
Cicero,  DeSenectnte  and  DeAmicitia,  Greek — Longinua  on 
the  Sublime.  EUettot — Ha  I  lam's  Middle  Ages,  and  Ban- 
croft's United  States. 

Third  Term.  Differential  and  Integral  Cblcttlu*,  or  the 
Arts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles  of  tin'  Greek  Testament, 
at  the  option  of  the  student.  Latin — Germania  and  Agri- 
cola  of  Tacitus  (Tyler's  edition  preferred),  and  one  play  of 
Plautus  or  Terence.  French — Pronunciation,  Grammar  and 
Translation-  Electivi — Didactics,  or  the  Theory  and  Ait  of 
Teach iny  e< mtiuued. 


Studies  wliir.li,  by  perm ia^iuu  of  tlip  Faculty,  m*y  be  panned,  in 
-b-:i'i  "i  dm  -'i  ilt<-  recnlkr  Bxerciwa  tat  Ibe  tern. 


.lrM.-i;   CLAtf. 

FiH.si  Term-  Physical  Geography  —  Giiy«>t  and  Mi>. 
Somerville's.  Chemistry.  Natural  Philosophy — Mechanics. 
Elective — French  continued,  with  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Sbcokd  Term,  dcil  Engineering,  Chemistry  a*  applied 
to  AgricuUurt  and  tin-  Arts.  Qerman — Pronunciation, Gram* 
mar  and  Translation,     Elective — French  continued. 

Tiiikl>  Tekm.  Logic  and  &*Bes-Lettres.  Zoology — Agas- 
si*, and  Gould's.  Natural  Philosophy — Physios.  EleoHoe — 
German  continued,  with  Conversation  and  Composition. 


31  WIOB   CLASS. 

Kiu-i  Term.  Political  Economy,  Astronomy!  Geology  and 
)ti,».  ralogy. 

Second  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Rhdorict  L(n/i<- 
mill  BeUeS'Lettres,  Ekridenee*  \f  Christianity,  History  of  Ovo- 
ili-.iilioit — Guizot.     Natural  Theology. 

Third  Term,     t  'onsUhdional  Laic}  Moral  Philosophy. 

"  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  English  <  ompositions  will  be  n  - 
iraired,  weekly,  during  the  whole  course. 

"  Lectures,  during  the  whole  course,  will  be  gives  by  tin- 
Professors  in  their  respective  departments, 

"There  will  be  extensive  and  daily  oral  instruction.  Teach-' 
ins  from  text-books  alone  is  like  administering  1 1  ■  •  ■  same  pre- 
scription i"  sll  the  patients  in  a  hospital  ward  ;  lnir  oral  in- 
struction is  mingling  the  cup  «»t"  healing  for  each  individual 
case," 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Glass  <h<-  following  requi- 
sites were  prescribed  : 

■'  English  Grammar ;  <  hitlinesoi  Anoieul  and  Modern  ( i 

raphy;  Historj  ;   Miss  Peabody's  Polish-American  8ysteni  of 

■  »r   Worcester's   Elements,     Arithmetic — Alge- 

L    'mi        Elements,  or   its   equivalent.      Geometry — 

Iammhis's  lirsi  livi'  liuuks.  or  Rrsl   four  of  Davies1  Legendre, 

l^ilin — Bullions'    <  iiammar.     liradn  ,  <  n- n   -    <' iiicittarirs 

itwi  hooks);  Virgil's  .Kmid,  first  six  books,  with  Prosody  and 


Scanning ;  Cicero's  Orations,  four  against  Catiline,  and   the 
one  for  the  poet  A  rehias :  Sallust,  Catiline's  Conspiracy  ;  Lat- 
in Composition.     Greek — Bullions'  Grammar,  Reader,  Goe- 
|>el  according  to  John.  Greek  Composition." 
Of  this  curriculum  the  following  points  may  be  noticed : 

1.  That  it  assumed  a  standard  of  requirements  and  of 
study  co-ordinate  with  the  older  Colleges  of  the  Eastarn 
States.  This  relative  standard  Antioch  has  always  aimed 
to  maintain,  and  to  advance  as  the  general  standard  in 
the  best  colleges  has  advanced. 

2.  That  here  an  election  of  studies  was  provided  for, 
and  a  course  or'  *tudy  ottered  as  alternative  for  Greek  (or 
Latin;  to  candidates  to1*  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

:>.  That  prouiiitence  was  given  to  Historical  and  Sci- 
entific studies  :  a  movement  in  which  Antioch.  under  the 
directum  <»f  Horace  Mann,  was  pioneer,  but  which,  in  the 
march  or*  improvement,  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
best  colleges  ..>r"  the  country. 

4.  That  it  was  declared  as  the  policy  of  the  Faculty 
that  there  should  U-  no  slavish  and  formal  adhesion  to 
text  book*.  inir  rhat*  •  •ml  hwtrwtioit  should  constitute  a 
promiuent  t-arr  ->t   rhe  daily  work. 

">.  Thar  rhe  *rudy  <if  rhe  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing was  iuad<'  a  purr  or'  rhe  regular  course:  thus  incor- 
|i«»ruriu;i  r  1 1 . -  wurk  "t  preparing  y  ouiig  persons  for  teach- 
ers inro  rhe  v«-rv  ■•rgunizurion  or"  the  College. 

Fr"!u  *■!);*  mitring  ->r  'i:--  Faculty,  a  circular,  written 
by  VI r.  Mann.  ■vn<  t*su>-d.  ■■•■ntainiug  *•  a  brief  statement 

respecting  ri ari.>u.  origin  and  object-***  of  the  College. 

*etring  forrii  :r~  ■■i>.->x'!ir'oii  •>(  rhe  claim*  of  women  to 
f'«piai  ■>['!«>i-*,;'::-i.»< '•*■'  .-icarlon  wirii  men.  emphasiziug 
rhe  arr.iir:-.ii  *■»  ■«•  giv»-n  ""■>  the  *Tudy  and  observance  oi 
rhe  iaw>*  ■»;'  •i.-airi',  ai.o  making  a  *pe<.*ia!  note  ot'  the 
ii<ni"  f-ranai:  *i<irir  :n  v.  hvh  rhe  l"<>!!ege  was  r..  he  con- 

•  llKTi  ■•!. 

mi-    i-Ki-i<  \n>\    \m>  in  \i«;iKA  rio\ 
to« -k    ■■»;i.|'i'.  •  iiii'iii:'    ">ri..    liVWJ,      Am    immense   ,  ni>,  •■<u'se 
assiin'm-il  :>■  in   a.:    i  afs  ><t'  rhe  -State,  and  inanv    frnni 


The  ceremonies  oonsisted  oJ  the  investiture 
ot 'the  President  in  bis  office,  by  tin1  presentation  of  the 
charter  and  keys,  in  aji  address,  by  Bat.  1-  N.  Walter, 
and  u  response  by  President  Mann,  and  also  the  delivery 
bj  Mr.  Maun  i>i  his  Dedicatory  and  Inaugural  Address. 

OI'ENINO    OF    INK  SCHOOL. 

On  tin'  following  day,  the  school  was  opeued  i>y  tin? ex- 
amination ot'  students.  The  grounds  were  uncleaned 
and  aoteDced,  and  the  building  still  unfinished  ;  though 
all  the  rooms  of  Antioch  Hall  aud  the  north  dormitory 
were  ready  for  occupation. 

A  Freshman  class  of  six.  four  gentlemen  and  two  ladies, 
admitted,  and  over  two  hundred  entered  the  Prepar- 
atory and  English  classes. 

To  this  Freshman  class,  one  was  added  during  the  term, 
two  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore,  eight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior,  and  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Senior  year.  Three  left  during  the  course,  leaving  a 
class  of  fifteen,  twelve  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  who 
graduated  in  the  rirst  class,  June  27th,  1857. 

The  cheap  tuition  effected  by  the  scholarship  system, 
and  the  general  interest  which  had  been  awakened  in  the 
canvass  for  money,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  President 
Mann,  brought  in  an  influx  of  students,  which  continued 
until  the  abolishing  of  the  scholarships,  by  the  failure 
and  assignmenl  of  L859. 

BOBAOB     MANN     As     1'KKSIHKNT. 

For  the  oral  years  of  the  College,  and  until  its  embar« 
aents  began   seriously   to   manifesl    themselves,  Mr, 
Mann  kept  himself  aloof  from  its  financial  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  to  overseeing  and  inspiring  the  educa- 
tional work.     He  strove  to  make  the  acquaintance  and 
the  confidence  of  ever)    student,  and  to  imparl  his 
i  inspiration  to  live  for  the  high  eel  ends.     The  health 
and  nioi;il-  of  the  students  were  his  special  carej  anil 
publicly  and  privateh,  he  labored  to  guard  and  promote 
them,      fin  earnestness  am!  poweroJ  bis  words,  his  pathos, 


wit,  and  occasional  sarcasm,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  were  his  pupils.  In  discipline,  his  aim  was  to 
check  the  beginnings  of  disorder.  He  was  firm  and 
thorough,  but  ready  to  accept  any  hope  of  amendment. 

In  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes,  his  aim  was,  by  pub- 
lie  receptions  and  otherwise,  to  give  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and 
friends,  that  it  might  be  the  easier  to  restrain  any  tend- 
ency to  seek  private  interviews. 

COLORED  STUDENTS. 

Early  in  the  College  history,  some  students  from  a  col- 
ored family  presented  themselves  and  were  received. 
Great  excitement  was  aroused  at  once,  and  the  President 
of  the  Trustees  sent  Mr.  Mann  a  note,  forbidding  him  to 
receive  them.  His  answer  was,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  be  connected  with  an  institution  from  which  any 
person  of  requisite  qualifications  was  excluded  on  grounds 
of  color,  sex,  physical  deformity,  or  anything  for  which 
such  person  was  not  morally  responsible.  In  this  Ife  was 
sustained  by  his  colleagues.  This  position  Antioch  has 
always  maintained,  though,  both  before  and  during  the 
war,  it  was  done  at  large  sacrifice.  While  a  few  students 
left  the  school,  and  others  stayed  away  on  account  of  it, 
firmness  rendered  the  internal  commotion  superficial  and 
temporary.  Except  Oberlin,  Antioch  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  principle,  and  its  proximity  to  the  border  line  of 
slavery  made  it  cost  the  more  to  stand  by  it. 

FINANCIAL     HISTORY.     AND    DENOMINATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  original  plan,  incorporated  into 
the  first  charter,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Instruction, 
should  at  all  times  be  members  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination. Its  educational  fund  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  sustain  the 
educational  expenses  of  all  departments  of  the  Institu- 
tion. For  building  fluids,  the  Trustees  looked  to  loenl  and 
special  contributions. 


W Ii.ii  rhe  buildings  were  finished,  these  local  ami 
special  contributions  had  all  been  exhausted  :  money  had 
been  borrowed  in  targe  amounts,  on  mortgages  and  oth- 
erwise; ami  a  heavy  indebtedness  on  account,  for  labor 
and  materials,  stood  against  the  College;  how  heavy,  in 
the  absence  "I'  any  suitable  hookSj  it  was  impossible  tC 
tell.  Considerable  contributions  were  made  within  the 
denomination  towards  paying  off  this  debl  ;  and  agents 
were  sent  to  New  York  ami  Boston,  to  solicit  aid  from 
Unitarians,  as  friends  of  liberal  learning,  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
Iowa.  Hon.  Moses  H.  Qrinnell,  and  Peter  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  and  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  of  Boston,  and  many 
others.  gave  it  generous   aid.      Still    tlie    debt    remained. 

and  statements  concerning  the  financial  status  were  dis- 
eordanl  and  confused.    This  bred  distrust,  and  distrust 

checked  donations. 

The  educational  expenses  were  nearly  $l<U>oo  a  year 
e  the  receipt-  from  the  scholarship  interest. 

At  the  end  oi  the  fourth  aeademie  year,  June  27th. 
1857.  about  140,000  of  the  principal  of  the  scholarship 
notes  had  been  paid  in.  and,  notwithstanding  the  provis- 
ions of  the  charter  for  its  security,  it  had  been  "  borrow- 
by  the  Trustees,  and  expanded  tor  incidental  uses. 
They,  doubtless,  expected  to  be  able  to  refund  it  out  of 

oeys  raised  to  pay  off  the  debt  ;  but  as  the  Ponds  lor 
that  purpose  did  not  come  in,  they  were  unable  to  restore 
this.  And  still  there  were  debts  outstanding,  as  i1  proved, 
amounting  to  over  Sw.ooo. 

Id  this  state,  >j  affairs  the  Trusties  resolved  no  longer 
to  continue  this  regime,  hut  to  stop  expenditures  as  a 
financial  corporation,  and  to  pay  their  debts  if  possible. 
To  continue  longer  would  be  to  wrong  the  creditors  of 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  the  stockholders  [scholarship- 
holders],  who  might,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  be  liable  for 
tiie  debts  of  the  corporation  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
scholarships.     Accordingly, 


AN     \~>Ii;n\ii:m 

.,1  id.'  property  was made.     F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,   I' 

dent  '»i   Broadwaj    Bank,  Nfen    ¥ork,  who  had  been   a 

liberal  friend  of  the  College,  and  wae  at  that  time  it< 

appointed    assignee.     Two  years  were 

devoted  to  Settlement  and  liquidation.     Dunns:  these  two 

-.  earned  efforts  were  made  by  tin*  friends  of  the 

educational  aima  of  the  College,  East  and  West,  to  raise 

nej  ti>  purchase  the  property  when  sold. 

In  the  meantime,  the  educational  work  of  the  College  was 

comparatively  undisturbed.     At  tin-  time  of  the  assignment 

i  In'  Faculty  was  reorganized.      President  Mann  was  retained 

in  his  position,  and    four  <>t'  his  colleagues  were   reappointed 

-Professors  (Jury  (successor  to  Professor  Pennell),  Warriner, 
and  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Dean,  formerly  Miss  Pennell.  Rov. 
Austin  < 'i  "aig,  I  >.  I).,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
Logio,  etc  \li--  Lucretia  Oroeker,  Professor  of  MathesunV 
n-.  iml  .1.  H.  Weston,  who  graduated  at  that  commencement) 
Principal  of  tin-  Preparatory  Department.  Professor  Holmes 
was  in  KiirnjM',  where  he  had  been  spending  two  years.  He 
■  lid  not  accept  the  appointment,  but  re-entered  the  mini 

I'h.  rear  following,  Dr.  Craig  was  succeeded  by  H.  C.  Bad- 
rod  Miss  Crocker  by  F.  W.  Bardwell.     The  Faculty, 
as  thus  oonstitated,   with   the  usual  eorps  of  assistants  in  the 
Preparatory  Department)  carried  on  (he  educational  work  tor 
tli«  i  their  "^\u  risk,  dividing  the  receipts,  which 

aauMUUad  ko  about  half  their  stipulated  salaries 

I     the  spring  ••!    1869,  a  mil    foe  foreclosure  was  entered 
in  the  I  Court,  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  Hartford 

Insif  oepeny,  which  held  ■  Aral   mortgage  on  the  real 

estate,  and  grants).  The  property  was  appraised,  the  real 
rstate.it  $60,000,  the  personal  property  at  $5,000.  The  sale 
was  \  Iq  take  place  April   lMth,  1> 

day  before,  the  friends  ef  the  Col  mbled  at 

Yellow  Spriu^.  efta  ted  an  organization,  and  combined  their 
fends,  witb  the  iulee.t  of  purehasini;  the  property,  it*  they 
should  not  be  outbidden  at  thes.de.      The  sale  was  effected  by 

John  KeKW.  R*^,  Master  Cbsasntamaaer,  and  the  pruporty 


bid  off  by  F.  A.  Palmer,  the  assignee,  at  two-thirds  t hi- 
valuation,  no  bidder  appearing  against  him.  h  was  trans- 
ferred  by  him.  mi  the  same  terms,  in  five  provisional  Trustees ; 
and  l>\  them,  April  22d,  1889,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  new 

ration,  known  a-  "  A.nttoeh  College,  of  Yellow  Springs, 
Greene  <  kranty,  Ohio." 
Tlif  men  oom prising  this  body  and  raising  funds  for  il 
Jved  thai  none  of  tin-  debts  of  the  old  corporation  should 
remain  unpaid.  The  scholarship  i'mrri,  the  paid-up  Btock  of 
the  old  corporation,  which  had  been  expended,  was  not  deemed 
a  debt.  Thus  about  180,000  was  really  paid  for  property, 
though  it  was  bid  off  at  about  half  that  sum.    This  monej 

raised  in  the.  Christian  and  Unitarian  denominations: 
about  equal  proportions  from  each. 

Ill  K    \|-.\V     <    1 1.  \  Kill; 

avowed  the  synlpath}  of  the  corporators  "in  'lie  liberal 
and  unsectarian  spirit  in  which  the  College  originated,  and 
in  ihe  generoua  ideas  which  prevailed  in  i'-  educational 
plans,"  and  expressed  their  desire  that  the  m-w  organisation 
should  "'perpetuate  ii-  general  educational  policy,  and  he 
managed  and  conducted  upon  its  liberal  principles."  The 
rights  and  power-  were  '*  vested  in  a  Hoard  of  Trustees,  <•<  mi  - 

I  of  twenty    persons,    twelve  of  whom    shall  alwayc 
members  of   the    religions  denomination  of  'Christiana,1  as 

denomination  is  hereinbefore  described,  and  eight  of 
whom  shall  always  be  members  of  the  1'nitarian  denomina- 
tion of  Christians."     The  Trustees,  as  named  in  the  charter, 

:  "  Horace  Mann.  Eli  Fay,  .1 .  B.  Weston,  E.  M.  Birch, 
and  T.  M.  MeWbinney,ol  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio;  John  Phil- 
lips. E.  VV.  Devore,  and  John  Kclder.  of  Ohio;  Thomas  Har- 
i  in  I  Artemas  Carter,  of  Chicago;  (ieorge  Partridge,  of 
St.  Louis  j  Alh«  ir  Fearingand  Edward  Edmunds  of  Boston  j 
Moses  Cummings,  of  New  Jersey;  Henderson  «Gay  lord  and  K. 
W  .Clarke, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  W.  Bellows, Charles 
Butler,  'J.  \V.  Hosiner,  and  Amasa  Stanton,  of  New  York. 
The  Board  was  made  a  '-lose  organization,  with  power  to 
fill   it-  own  vacancies  perpetually.        The  Presidenl  of  the 


Board  was  also  President  of  the  College,  and  Chairman  ex 
officio  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  provided  that 
"  no  debt  shall  ever  be  contracted  by  the  corporation,  nor  shall 
it  have  power  to  mortgage  or  pledge  any  portion  of  its  real 
or  personal  property  ;  *  *  and  no  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
any  one  year  shall  be  carried  over  to  the  succeeding  year." 
The  power 'of  conferring  degrees  under  this  charter  was 
vested  in  the  Trustees.  Horace  Mann  was  ap|>ointed  Pres- 
ident of  the  new  coi  juration,  Artemas  Carter,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  and  Horace  Mann  ex  officio  ;  Eli  Fay,  John  Keb- 
ler,  E.  M.  Birch,  and  J.  B.  Weston,    Executive  Committee. 

The  Faculty  and  the  educational  policy  were  continued 
without  change.  The  financial  revolution  which  was  going 
on  without  scarcely  affected  the  work  within ;  though  even- 
pupil  was  alive  with  anxious  hope  and  tear  at  the  prospect, 
and  finally  with  exultation  at  the  successful  issue. 

The  new  corporation  was  thus  launched  free,  from  debt ;  a 
condition  which  it  has  ever  sftice  strictly  preserved. 

FREE   FROM    DEBT,  BUT    WITHOUT   ENDOWMENT. 

Its  friends  had  been  so  heavily  taxed  to  purchase  the 
property,  that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  try  at  that  time  to 
raise  an  endowment.  In  lieu  of  this,  notes  were  given  by 
friends,  for  various  sums,  payable  in  annual  instalments  for 
three  years — enough  to  secure  an  income  of  five  thousand 
(5,000)  dollars  annual Iv  outside  of  receipts  for  tuition.  To 
these  notes  President  Mann  and  the  most  of  the  Faculty 
made  liberal  contributions.  Thus  the  annual  expenses  for 
three  years  were  provided  for. 

DEATH    OF    PRESIDENT     MANN. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Mann  during  these  two  years,  especially 
towards  the  close,  had  been  incessant  and  severe,  and  his 
anxiety  intense.  The  successful  termination  was  the  un- 
loading of  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  relaxing  of  nervous 
tension.  Under  the  reaction,  he  was  taken  by  an  acute  dis- 
ease, and  died  a  triumphant  death  at  Yellpw  Springs,  Au- 
gust 19th,  1859.     He  was  buried  in  the  College  grounds;  and 


the  next  year  hi-  remains  were  taken  to  Providence,    Rhode 
Island,  and  re-interred  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 
The  blow  to  t  lie  ( ollege  and  its  friends  was  a  severe  one.    The 

hopes  of  ail  had  been  centered  in  him,  08  the  master  spirit  of 

the  great  work;  Inn  new  he  was  suddenly  eulled  to  leave  it. 
Il«  had  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  project  much  of  his 
spirit  into  the  organic  life  of  the  [netitntion.  The  Faculty  and 
students  felt  themselves  honud  to  i(  by  a  hallowed  tie.  The 
spirit  of  its  inception  h  has  been  the  aim  ever  to  preserve] 


KKV.  THOMAs    HILL,   U.  Dv,  PRESIDENT. 

In  September,  1869,  Dr.  Hill  was  appointed  as  Mr.  Mann's 
success  >r,  and  entered  npon  his  duties  January,  I860.  Il« 
stipulated,  as  h  condition  of  acceptance,  thai  two  thousand 
(2,000)  dollars  a  year  lor  three  years  should  be  provide.)  for4 
to  nieci  contingent  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  five  thousand 
previous!)1  pledged,  This  was  done.  This  provision  would 
terminate  dune,  1862. 

President  Hill  gave  bis  energ)  and  learning  to  the  interest 
ot  the  '  ollege  iu  all  departments.  The  «»U1  life  of  the  school 
continued,  but  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  numbers.  In 
I stiii  :i  class  of  2>;  was  graduated  (the  largest  ever  graduated 
in  any  one  year),  io  18U1  a  elaas  ol"7.  in  lstj-j  of  18. 

In  the  spring  of  Itfbl,  Dr.  Hill  went  io  New   England  to 

Dommenoe  the  work  of  raising  an  endowment,  to  be  ready  to 

miration   nf  the  temporary    provisions,      While 

then-   (April,  ixtil),  news   can I    the   bombardment  and 

iiiition  of  Kort  Sumter.      The  war  broke  mil  and  absorhed 

all  thought  and  interest     Nothing oould  lie  done  for  Antiooh. 

Dr.  Hill   remained  iu  office  until  June,  ltfti2.     No  pm- 

visious  remained  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Oollege,and  the 

Faculty  resigned. 

DUKING     III  K    WAK. 

A  i  the  reouexi  of  the  Trustees,  Pw£  J.  B.  Weston  assumed 
ontrol  >>\  0e  tchool,  and,  asHociating  u  corps  of  teacher* 

with    himself,  continued    it   on    a    self-supporting   basis.       For 

two  years,  to  June,  l*'>l,  some  of  the  College  olasseB  were 


kipt  op, and  provisions  mm.lt*  for examinations  in  others, 
one  student  was  graduated  each  year.  The  n«-xt  year  th< 
Preparatory  and  Eogliab.  clasnea  were  continued  by  Prof! 
Levis  Prugh  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Weston.  During  these  threi 
yean,  hV  v  Austin  Craig,  D.  D.,  was  President  <>t  the  True- 
with  leave  of  absence;  Profi  Weston,  Acting  President. 


DIFFICULTIES. 

Difficulties  breed  dissensions  j  and  none  are  more"  fruitful 
than  the  financial  difficulties  of  associated  bodies.  Of  thi- 
Antioch  has  had  abundant  experience.  The  brilliant  pictures 
of  the  prospective  Antioch  whip  so  highly  drawn  that  reali- 
zation was  impossible^  and  disappointment  was  a  foregone 
i-ii-i.  Koney  was  sailed  t«»r  ">n  scholarships, and  to  pay  accu- 
mulated debts.  This  wa-  contrary  to  the  expectations  which 
bad  been  excited.  Vtauv  invested  money  in  town  hits,  ex- 
pecting a  greal  city  to  arise  around  the  College,  and  a  chance 
to  make  fortunes  by  th<-  rise  <ii  property.  This  they  failed  to 
realise.  Money  ire*  solicited  and  paid  on  the  assurance  that 
the  debts  would  he  liquidated  ;  but  still  they  were  set  at  ritr- 
nres  higher  and  higher.  Finally,  tin-  hubhle  ol  scholarships 
burst  It  was  the  wreck  of  many  a  bright  promise.  Amid 
so  many  difficulties,  misunderstandings  were  inevitable,  and 
somebody  must  be  tin-  victim  of  curses. 

The  inoreasini!  contributions  of  the  Unitarian  friends  of 
tin  College,  "i  necessity,  led  !«■  an  increase  of  their  iufliiem-e. 
It  was  natural  that  the  disappointed  parties  should  <-ast  the 
blame  ofl  them.  Many  non-sectarians  are  sectarian  in  their 
non-sectarianism,  li  was  so  among  the  patrons  of  Antioch. 
While  with  those  of  both  denominations  who  wen-  wilting  t<> 
work  for  an  Institution  of  high  rank,  standing  <mi  simply  a 
<  christian  basis,  I  nere  alwaj  -  existed  the  best  of  harmony  and 
co-operation,  there  were  others,  especially  oi  the  Christians, 
who  wished  it  wore  "strictly  denominational."  This  -|>iiii 
wa-  fanned  l>\  some  disappointed  aspirants,  until  iu  the  Chris- 
tian denomination  there  was  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction. 
Main  promised   lils-ral  contributions  !<>  restore  the  College 


exclusively  to  its  original  hands,  and  many  others  bad  oonfl- 
tleocf  of  success  if  this  could  be  effected, 

Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  .June,  1862, 


PROPOSITIONS   OF   COMPROMISE 

were  made  and  accepted.  According  to  these  propositions, 
the  Trustees  representing  the  Christian  denomination  were  to 
make  an    effort    to   raise   an    endowment  of    fifty   thousand 

(50,000")  dollars  in  one  year,  The  time  was  afterward*  ax- 
Leaded  to  two  years.  It'  they  succeeded  in  this,  the  Unita- 
rian members  were  to  consent  to  a  change  in  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  fixing  the  denominational  relations  of  toe 
Trustees,  and   to  resign,  Leaving  the  entire  ownership  and 

< trol  of  the  <  ollege  in  tin   hands  of  the  remaining  mem." 

bera.  If  the  Christian-,  railed  in  this,  they  wars  to  allow  a 
like  privilege  to  the,  Unitarian  members. 

The  two  year-  passed.  Prof.  Weston  in  the  meantime  car- 
rying OH  the  school  OO  his  own  risk  and  responsibility.  The 
most    earnest    efforts   and   appeals    were   made,  and   the   most 

favorable  terms  offered  for  the  payment  ofthe  sums  that  might 
be  pledged  ;  hut  the  fund- did  uol  appear.  Scarcely  one-tenth 
of  the  requisite  amount  was  pledged. 

In  June,  l H<>4,  the  hope  of  raising  an  endowment  from 
this  source  was  abandoned),  and  the  work  turned  over  to  the 
Unitarian  members.  They  stipulated  that  the  provision 
making  anj  denominational  relation.-,  a  condition  of  eligibility 
tn  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  entirely  removed.  This 
provisionally  agreed  to. 

dune  21st,  1866,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ( 1 1 1 1 ► , - 
not i)  dollars  had  been  secured.  The  proposed  amendment  in 
charter  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  money  was  paid 
in  and  invested  in  Government  7-80  bonds  at  par.  The 
members  0(  the  Board  from  the  Christian  denomination  re- 
signed,  but  tin-  most  >>i  them  were  re-elected.  On  the  pay- 
ment ofthe  fund  the  following  conditions  were  expressed  : 

"  1st.     Thai  the  interest  and  net  income  thereof  only 
the   same  aeerui •.  he   used    towards   maintaining   live   Prote>- 
np- 


J. I.  That  whenever,  ami  as  soon  as  any  clause  or  article 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution  m  By-laws  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  in  any  way  become  a  rule  in  the  go  vers  men  t  of  the 
College  which  may,  in  any  shape  or  form,  impose  any  secta- 
rian test  t'nr  the  qualification  of  a  Trustee  in  the  election  of 
Trustees,"  the  endowment  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

kksi  siTl'ATloN. 

At  ibis  meeting  a  full  Faculty  was  appointed,  and  it  was 
ih-i'iiled  to  open  the  Collect'  for  the  next  year,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, nn  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.      Hon.  A,  D. 

White,  now  President  of  Cornell  University,  wa*»  elected 
President,  but  being  enlisted  in  the  founding  of  that  Institu- 
tion, he  did  not  accept,  and  Prof,  Austin  Craig,  D.  D.,  was 
Acting  President  for  the  year. 

In  1866,  Rev.G.  W.  Bossier,  D,  I).,  of  Burial...  X.  v.,  was 
elected  President.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  SQatained  it  with  thai  ability,  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence for  which  be  was  already  celebrated.  In  June.  1872, 
Dr.  Ho-itH-r  tendered  bia  reaignatiOD  a-  President,  to  take 
effect  January  1st,  1873.  and  Prof.  Edward  Orton  was  ap- 
pointed bis  Boceessor.  Dr.  Hosmer  continued  as  Prod 
till  June,  187.'i.  when  he  resigned  his  posit  ion.  Prof.  Orton 
also  resigned  in  June,  1573,  to  lake  the  Presidency  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Columbus.  Since 
that  time,  Prof.  s.  ( '.  lKrbv  ha>  been  Acting  President,  and 
is  how  Presided  pro  tempore 

The  Faculty  as  now  constituted  are  :  Samuel  ( ".  Derby,  Presi- 
iilent  pro  ton.,  Professor  «)f  Latin;  J.  B.  Weston,  Secretary, 
Professor  of  Greek  and  History  :  ('.  H.  Chandler,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics;  <>.  8.  Hall,  Professor  oi  Mental 
Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  English  Literature j  Rebeor-.i  s.  Rice. 

Professor  of  \Ial  li.tnal  i< -  ati.l  Ami  oiioin\  ;  E.  W.  (Maypole, 
Professor    of    Geology,    Zoologv    and    Botany  :     William    F. 

Bridge,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Axxistniif    I  — Achsah    K.    Weston,    Irene   Hardy 

(Matron),  Emily  K.  Derby. 


The  denartmenl  d  Modern  Language-  is  shared  between 
Professors  Hall,  Rice  and  Claypole, 

In  accordance  with  the  .spirit  of  the  chatter,  the  Faculty 
and  teaohers  are  appointed  with  reference  to  their  qualifies/- 

tions.  and    DOl    to  denominational   relations.     There  are  now 
among  them  members  of  live  different  denominations, 


SiThKNTS    AM)    sTIUHKs. 

From  the  wide  range  of  studies  provided  in  tin-  College, 
and  th<-  free  election  offered,  the  result  has  been  that  man] 

students   have   taken    advanced    BOUfiei   of    study    of  consid- 

erahle  length,  who  have  not  completed  a  regular  course 
and  taken  a  degree.  Hence,  in  proportion  to  those  who  have 
pursued  studies  in  the  Collage  classes,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates has  been  small. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Institution  under  Horace  Mann, 
Autiorh  has  hud  speeia)  success  as  B  fitting  school  for  teachers. 
M.niy  who  took  partial  courses  here  have  taken  distinguished 

positions    as    teachers,  as    Wall  a-    in   Other    profession-   and  in 

business. 

Up  to  this  time  (April,  1 S  7  f 3  K  133  have  graduated,  of  whom 
87  are  gentlemen  and  46  ladies.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
teachers.  Of  the  gentlemen,  19  are  now  engaged  iq  teach- 
ing, several  of  whom  are  President-,  and  ProfeSSOn  in  Col- 
leges, and  heads  of  large  schools,  22  arc  lawyers,  5  are  phy- 
sicians, 12  are  ministers,  -I  are  editors. 

Of  the  ladieB,  18  are  now  teaching,  3  of  them  in  Colleges, 
■_  an  physicians,  l  a  preacher.  Thirty  of  the  4(5  have  mar> 
Hed.  "Jo  ot  whom  have  children.  The  standard  of  health 
among  them  will  compare  favorably  with  thai  of  any  other 
class.  It  lias  ool  been  the  experience  at  Antioch  that,  un  ex- 
tended course  of  Study  lias  tended  to  injure  the  health  of 
ladies  any  more  than  of  gentlemen. 

A  Preparatory  Department  has  been  connected  with  the 
College  from  the  first  Students  arc  here  prepared  for  the 
hrnan  ('lass,  in  a  three  years'  course,  and  a  considerable 
range  of  English  studies  is  pursued.  The  work  of  ibis  depart- 
ment has  received  special   attention.    The  grade  of  studies 


pursued  will  l»e  neea  in  Ac  present  curriculum,  published  ' 
with. 

I.IHKAKV,    LABORATORY,     Ml  -KIM.     I  T<  . 

Tin-  foundation  of  the  Library  was  laid  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  which  was  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  President  Maun,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  College  students,  Addition-  bave  since  been  made, 
with  die  same  object  in  view.  The  library  now  contains  about 
five  thousand  (5.000)  volumes,  for  the  most  part  t>f  well 

leeted  works. 

The  Department  of  Physios  is  provided  (besides  lees  im- 
portant  instruments)  with  a  four-prism  Spectroscope,  8 
obarimeter,  Polariscope  for  projection,  snd  Norremberg^B  Po- 
tarisoope,  all  manufactured  by  Duboscq,  r>J  Paris,  an  Air- 
Pump,  Frictiona!  Bleotrical  Machine,  Holtz  Electrical  Wa- 
ohine,  Etnhmkon*  Ooif,  Geiasler's  Tubes,  Clarke's  Magn 
Electric  Machine,  Telegraphic  Apparatus,  etc 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  provided  with  all  needful  ap- 
paratus for  experiment  and  illustration  in  General  Chemistry, 
and  with  balances  ami  other  instruments  nf  precision  for 
analysts.  Bach  student  has  a  separate  desk,  supplied  with 
water  and  gas. 

The  study  of  Astronomy  is  assisted  1>\  use  of  a  Telescope  «»t' 
five-inch  a|ierture,  mad*'  by  A  Ivan  Clarke,  a  Prismatic  Re- 
flecting Circle,  made  by  rotor  and  Martins,  atul  an  excellent 
Marine  ( 'hronometer.  ( 'lasses  in  Surveying  and  Engineering 
have  the  use  of  two  Transit  Theodolites,  Engines!  -  Level  and 
Cornj> 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  is  a  l:<"«I  collection 
(it  typical  fbssiU,  and  a  partial  hut  yearly  increasing  collec- 
tion of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  district. 
These  are  used  for  rcf'eivn.  <hers  and  student-  in  their 

legations;   in    which    they  are  also  aided  by  an  excellent 

srt  ot  Microscopes  in  the  laboratory  of  Natural  Scii  i 

LITERARY    S(.<lll  lis. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with  tin  <  \»i- 
lege,  tv\o  of  gentlemen,  :\m\  one  nf  ladies.     These  hav<  each 


I  soviet}   i" in  Antinrh  Hull,  and  one  of  them  (the  Adel- 

phians)  a  library  room  adjoining, 


FINDS    AND    RKAI.    KSIATK. 

N"  buildings  liave  been  erected  since  those  originally  erect- 
ed. These  and  th>-  grounds  of  twenty  acres  comprise  tin 
real  estate, 

The  "iif  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  in  as  an  endow- 
ment, !iinl  invested  in  (jcivernmeni  Seven-thirties  in  18t>5, 
were  subsequently  converted, at  a  premium, and  re-invested  on 
rati  estate  securities,  yielding  ;t  better  inoome,  La*.i  year 
twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars  were  added  by  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  King,  <»f  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  The  total 
endowment  now,  is  $123,000,  bo  invested  as  to  vield  ■  net 
annual  income  of  between  #ll.uoo  sad  (12,000.  There  is 
also  a  prospective  lund  of  shout  §40,000.  from  a  bequet 
Hon.  David  ,los,  to  Ik  devoted  to  aiding  reedy  students, 
especially  women  and  students  "t  color.  Great  eredil  is  doe 
to  Hon.  Arteruaa  Carter,  of  Chicago,  for  the  judicious  man- 
mi  in  which  the  funds  have  been  managed. 

PRESENT    OCM  BBEf)  01    -il'DY, 

A-  above  remarked,  Antioch  ha*  aimed  to  advance  her 
standard  of  reoiiireinentj<  along  with  those  of  the  be**1  <  '*»!- 
i.  j.  -  in  i In  eountry.  Tli i-  lia#  been  especialli  done  in  Hie 
requirement*  for  adioiw*ioti.  and  in  the  fltudiw  which  are 
offered  .1-  i f| i1  ioual    P  »r  i  ■  reek  - 

flu  Preparatory  l.'ou  the  studies  of  which  all  appli- 

cautH  for  the  Frenlimsn  ('last1  are  required  in  |m;-s  examina- 
tion, c-(MII|ni>es  three   \e;n>  ..I   -Indv.  alter  lln     n  -i,iii-ilr   I<'|»- 

h  preparation.  H.inielv     Latin     three  years,  embracing 
umitr    Kn-i    Lchsoiik.  (.i-.n.  (Hoero'n  Orations,   Virgil, 

I'm-!      t'lHUfltJsitioll.       (  ileek    -   tWn     \'e;il>.     i  -ml  11  ar  i  II".     tinilll- 

oiar.  Firel  Lessons,  Xenophon'n  Anabasis,  Homer'*  Iliad. 
j*rom  < 'oui|iosit  inn.  Mathemation  Arithmetic,  two  terms; 
tlgehra.  two  term*;  (teonietry,  one  term.  History — one 
namely :  Ureeee  and  Rome,  one  term;  England,  one 
term;  l"ni ted  State*. one  term.    Botany     oni  term.    Phvsi- 


ology — one  \"TTii.      Elementary   Physics — on*-  tfrm.     Ele- 
mentary Ch«-mi-try — one  term. 

Thnv  wh<>  d-<  nut  take  the  Greek  an-  required  u>  take 
Elementary  A-tronoi«y  on*-  term  :  Elementary  Geology  and 
Physical  Oeography. « »n«-  term :  Zoi»|<»gy.one  term  :  In-rman. 
one  year. 

lilt    I  MiKli<.KAltl  ATK   col  KsE 

For  the  A<-ii'lt'inii-  y»«ar.  l*74-o.  is  a-  follows  : 

'     KKEsHMAN    YEAK. 

/•*>*'  Trim.  <in-«-k — X«'im|ilionV  Meuiorahilia  of  Socrates. 
Boise  and  Freeman"-:  Cn-.-k  Prose  Composition.  Latin — 
Livy.  -^jermaii  -Schiller.  Mathematics — Tappan's  Ge- 
ometry completed. 

Sfroiifl  'firm,  (ireek— -IloincrsOdyssey ;  Herodotus.  Boise 
and  Freeman-:    Prose  Coni|»osition.     Latin — Horace.  Odes. 

*  German-  (Joel  he.     Mathematics — Higher  Algehra. 

Thiiil  Tiim.  *Oreek — Plato  and  Demosthenes.  Boise  and 
FreemanV:  Pr«»s«-  Composition.  Latin — Tacitus.  Germania 
antl  Agrieohi.  (icrmau — (iocthe  and  Lessing.  Mathe- 
matics- Trigonometry :  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Level- 
ing 'optional  >. 

-OlMioMoKK    YEAK. 

Fit-xt  Trim,  i  (irt-rk  -  -tEdipus  Ty  rami  us  and  Antigone  of 
So|(li(M-|c>.  Latin  -Cicero:  Epistles.  French — Otto's  Gram- 
mar.    Analytical  Oeometry. 

Smi„il  Tirm.  i'Oreck  Plato's  A  |Milogy  and  Cvito,  Tvlers; 
Prouiclheu-  of  .Esehyhis.  Latin — Tacitus;  Histories. 
French     Otto-  <  irainmar.     Calculus. 

Thiiil  'I'lrm.  (Greek  I >emostheiies  on  the  Crown.  Lat- 
in Plant II-'-  Captive.-  :  Horace's  Epistles.  Physics — Me- 
chanics of  Solids.  Liiplids  and  <  iases.    Acoustics — Atkinson's 

•  ianot.     French      French  Writers. 


Student-  :m- :il lowed  in  siihrtl itiitt-  Uemiaii  lor  <  Jret'k  during  Fmdi- 
initii  Vi'iir. 

1  (>|>liimnl  fur  liiOiu. 


II  NliiK    YEAR. 

First  Term.  Physics-  Heat  and  Light.  Chemistry — -Bar- 
ker's.    English  Literatun — Early  English  Literature. 

ond  Term.  Physics — Magnetism,  Electricity  and  Me- 
teorology. English  Literature — Shakespeare  and  History 
<>)■  English  Literature.  History — HalhunV  Middle  Ages, 
or  Green's  Short  Bistory  <>i"  tin-  English  People. 

Third  Term.  Astronomy  While's  Elements.  Modern 
European  Literature,   Zoology — (Botany  on  alternate  years.  > 

9SN10B    >  BAB. 

Fii"i  Tain.  Logi< — Psychology.  Geology.  Political  Econ- 
omy. Analytical  Chemistry  (optional] — Kliot  and  Stored 
Qualital i vi-  Analysis. 

Second  Tn-m,  History  of  Philosophy.  Geology.  Modern 
History—  Efallam'a  Constitutional  Bistory  of  England. 
Analytical  Chemistry  (optional) — Fresenius'B  Chemical 
Analysis. 

Third  Term.     Ethic*  and  JSsthetics     Zoology  —  (Botany 

•  in  ah i  mate  years)     Constitutional   History  <>f  the  United 
Siatcs.     Analytical  Cheraistn  (optional). 

1-   Vi   t    I. TV     AMi     IKA'HKlfs     -IM'I-.      I'll  K      POUNDING     o|       till 

-  ni  i,i:«.i'.. 

trident* — Horace  Mann,  LL.  I*..  1858-ott;  Thomais  Hill. 
D.  I>.  L859-62;  Austin  Craig,  D.  D.  (with'  leave  of  absence, 
J,  B  Weston,  A  M.  acting),  1863-66;  Austin  Craig,  l>.  D., 
(acting),  1865-66;  (ieorge  W.  Hosmer,  D.  IK,  1866-73;  Ed- 
ward Ortuu.  A.  M.,  January  toJuly,  1878;  s.  r  Derby,  A.  M. 

•  act  ing)    I  878-76. 

][,/,,,,;,■  Html,   \Iorul  mul  Political  Science* — The   Presidents, 
■  |.i    William  ('.    Ruaeel,   A    \l..  Political  Sci- 
ence, 1865-6);  '..  s.  Hall,  A    M    (Metaphysics and  Ethics), 
1873-76:  J.  15.   Weston,    A.M.  (Piliticd    Science,   acting), 
1874-76. 

RheUiri*    Ltftfuuiud  English  LitenUttn     Rev.  W.  11.  Dobert^ 
v.  \l     1853  ">7:  Austin  Craig,  D.  l>..  1857-58;  II.  V.  Badger, 
\    U     [858-«2     i;       Francis  Tiffiray,  A   M.t  1865-68;  Kei 


Jamee  K.  Hoamer,  A.  M,.  1866-71  <S.  ('.  Derby  A.  M.  a< ■' 
1869-70);  G.  S.  Hall,  A.  M..  1*72-7'.. 

tfrwft — Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  A.  M..  1853-56;  tteorge  L. 
(;.iy.  1856-62;  Rev.  J.  B,  Weston,  A   M  .  1863-76. 

fatal — C.  S.  Pennell,  A,  M.    1858-56:    Sylvester   Wmter- 

m. .ii—-.  A.  M..  1856-57;  G -ge    I..   (in\.    A.    M..    1857-6*; 

ii   Prugh,    A.    M.   1862-65;  William    K.    Allen.    A.  M., 

1865-66;  Rev.  I.  B,  We*t< \.  M.  (acting),  1866-70;  8.  I 

Derby,   A.  M..  1870-76. 

\latl„mai',rs     [.  \V .  AM-  k.  A.  M..  L858-57  ;  (Miss  Julia   A. 
Hitchcock, acting  1858-54);  Miss  Lucre  tia Crocker,  1S"'T 
r.  W.  tliu-.hv.-ll.  B,  s..  L 866-62;  M.  II.  [)oolittle.   \.  15..  1862- 
i;i  ;  John   E.  Clark,  A.  M..  1865-72;  C.  II.  Chandler,   A.  M- 
acting),  1872-73;  MHae  Rebecca  B,  Bice,  1878-76. 

tfbdern  Language* — A.  M.  Williams,  A.  M..  1857-58;  Mr.-. 
K.  Pay,  1857  59;  Ad-.l|>li  Schneider,  1858-59;  Sire.  Adaline 
S.  Badger,  A.  M.  1859-42;  Rev.  C.  Bradford,  1862-64;  T.  E. 
Suloit.  A.  M  L866-66.  rn  yearn  doI  covered  In  these  pro- 
visions, the  work  ha*  been  <l<m.  by  Professor*,  of  other  de- 
partments. 

(hniogy,  Physiology, Zoology,tiwd  BoUrtty  Miss  R.M.  IVniit'll 
(Mrs.  Dean),  1858-59;  II.  A.  Warriner,  M.  IX,  1856-62;  Ed- 
ward Orton,  A.M..  1866-73;  E.  W.Claypnle,  B.  s.  1878-76 

'  'Itr  midrymni  Phymr* — .1 .  W  1 1  ■  >v  t.M.D.i  act  ingX  1 85 1—55;  1 1 
A.  Warriner,  M.  D.,  1855-69;  6. 0.  Caldwell.  Ph.  I> .  1869-82; 
.1.  W.  Langiey.  B.  S..  1865-66;  W    A.  Anthony.  Ph.  Ii.  \*w>- 
70;  C.  H.  Chandler,  A.  M..  1S70-7H. 

I i;*tory— Miss  U.  M.  Pennell  (Mre.  Dean>.  1858-59;  -I  R 
Weston,  A.  M..  1860-62;  Mr-  A.  E.  Weston,  A  M  .  l*(>:Mi4: 
W.C.  Russell,  A  M.  1865-66;  U.  W.  Hosuier.  D.  I>.  1866- 
78;  .1.  B.  Weston,  A.  M.  (acting),  is7l-7'i. 

I  n.*t  rut  tars    i  it    Cutfiiir    Slinlits — F.  ('.    Hill.  Civil     Eiiiri  Mi'.i  - 

ingunil  M<*rliaitica3  Drawing,  1867—71  :  Miss  U.S.  Rice,  A. 
M.,  French  ;in<l  Mathematics,  1869-70;  Mrs.  A.  K.  Weston. 
A.M.  History,  1876-71;  C.W.Clement.  A  B.,  Rhetoric 
iiu.l  Mechanic*,  1876-71  ;  J.  M.  Harris  M.  1».  Physiology, 
1871-72;  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
1872-78. 

Prittri/Kilxtif  tin  I',,  punitory  f>> jHn-ttiti  ,it  lit* v.  A.  I.  M.-Kin- 
neV,  A.  B..  1858-55;  .I.e.  Kacho*.   A.  \l     1H55-56;  l!<  \     \i 


» 

via  Coburn,  1856-57;  Rev.  .1.  B.  Weston,  A.  M.,  1857-64; 
Lewis  Prugh,  A.  B.,  1864-65;  Edward  Orton,  A.  M.,  1865- 
72:  (Selah  Howell,  A.  M., acting,  1869-70;)  S.  ('.  Derby,  A. 
M..  1872-76;  Rev.  W.  F.  Bridge.  A.  M.,  1876. 

A>i*i*t<mt  Tetwher*—  Mary  J-  Tallant,  1858-54;  Miss  R.  S. 
Wilmarth  (Mrs.  Caldwell),  1854-62;  Henry  D.  Burlingaine, 
1855-56;  Miss  A.  Josephine  Chamberlain,  1855-56;  Miss 
Mary  F.  Eastman,  1856-58;  Mrs.  Mahalah  Jay,  A.  B.  1857- 
60:  Joshua  \V.  Weston.  A.  M.,  1858-59;  M.  J.' Miller.  A.  B., 
1859-60 ;  Rev.  C.  Bradford,  1860-68:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Weston,  A.  M.. 
1860-76;  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Chureh,  1868-64;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
C.Stearns.  1865-6(5;  Miss  Katharine  M.  Sanderson,  1865- 
66:  Miss  Jerusba  H.  Peacock  (Mrs.  Harris),  18H6-78;  Miss 
Rebecca  S.  Rice,  A.  M.,  1866-70;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  1867- 
68:  Miss  Zella  Reed.  A,  B..  1870-71  and  72-78;  Miss  Laura 
A.  Pearock,  A.  B..  1872-78;  Miss  Emily  S.  Derby.  1878-76; 
Miss   Irene  Hardy,  1874-76. 

Mat.ro,,*—  Mrs.  Sarah  I).  Tucker,  1865-72  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Har- 
ris. 1872-78:  Miss  Zella  Reed,  1878-74;  Miss  Irene  Hardv. 
1874-76. 

From  1865  to  1878  a  Mi  del  Schttol  was  sustained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Preparatory  Department.  Te/wh#r* — Miss 
J.  H.  Peacock,  1866-67:  Miss  Naomi  W.  Goodman.  1867-68; 
Miss  Anna  E.  Peacock.  1867-72:  Miss  L.  A.  Scott.  1872-78. 


HISTORY  OF  BALDWIN  UNIVERSITY. 


Baldwin  University,  located  at  Berea,  Ohio,  was 
founded  as  a  Seminary,  called  Baldwin  Institute,  in  the 
year  1846,  by  Hon.  Johu  Baldwin.  At  the  session 
of  the  North  Ohio  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  held  at  Marion,  Ohio,  August  13,  1845,  a  propo- 
sition from  John  Baldwin  was  presented,  donating  land 
and  other  property  tor  the  establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion iif  learning. 

Tin*  Following  quotation  from  the  earliest  record  of  the 
Institution,  will  exhibit,  not  only  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  but  also  the  design  of  the  founder  : 

•  Middleburg,  Sept.  24,  1844. 

To  lh-    M       '  tht  North  Ohio  Aniittftl  Ctirtference: 

Vi;i;v  Dear  Brethren: — Feeling  that  I  am  under  very 

p  obligation  to  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies,  which 

have    followed    me,  through    the  instrumentality  of  the 

M.  E.  Church,  from   my  youth,  and  believing,  with  the 

rated  Wesley,  thai  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  both  to 

get  and  give  all   he  can,  I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion 

to  devote  to  the  cause  of  religious  education  and  the 

missionary  enterprise, a  certain  piece  of  land,  containing 

acres,  including  grind-stone  quarries  and  water  priv- 

ibed  below,  on  which  I  hereby  agree  to  erect 

a  huildiug,  to  be  of  brick,  72  by  36,  the  plan   of  said 

building  to   be   furnished   and   site  located,  worth   from 

no  to  $3,000,  to  be  finished  in  the  fall  of  1845." 


The  following  additional   proposition  was  received  by 
the  same  Conference: 

"MlDDLEBURG,  JUNE   4,  1845. 

7b  th<    Memfin-A  <>(  the  N.  O.  A.  C: 

On  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  mv  former  proposi- 
tion, I  hereby  agree  tu  lay  nut,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
said  Literary  Institution,  fifty  lots  of  a  quarter  tfere  each, 
with  suitable  streets  and  alleys,  lying  south  of  my  gar- 
den and  orchard,  and  east  of  the  fifty  acres,  to  be  sold  at 
a  fair  valuation  price,  to  be  funded  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution/' 

The  Conference  accepted  the  proposition,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
obtain  a  charter  and  organize  tin*  Institution.  The  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  December,  1845.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  January  21, 184<>.  The  Institute 
was  opened  April  9,  with  a  Male  aud  Female  Depart- 
ment. 

FIRST   FACULTY    OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

Rev.  H.  Dwight,  A.  Mv  Principal  ami  Teacher  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  Natural  Science. 

Alfred  Ho  I  brook.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish Branches. 

Mrs.  Almena  1C  Dwight,  Preceptress  and  Teacher  of 
French  and  Ornamental  Branches. 

Miss  Cornelia  Van  Tyne,  Teacher  of  the  Primary 
Department. 

Number  of  Student*  —  Gentlemen,  61;  Ladies,  39; 
total.  100. 

Professor  Dwight,  the  first  Principal,  died  the  first 
year  of  the  Institute,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred  Hol- 
brook  as  acting  Principal.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  also  been  Principals  of  the  Institute :  Lorenzo 
Warner,  M.  D.,  W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D.,  G.  M.  Barber,  A. 
M.,  and  Alexander  Nelson,  D.  D. 


Tbe  catalogue  of  the  Institute  for  1854-5,  exhibits  the 
following  number  of  students  :  Gentlemen,  139;  Ladies, 
99  ;  total,  238. 

Considering  that  an  Institution  of  a  still  higher  grade, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  needed  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  the  Trustees,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Conference  of  1855,  effected  a  change  of 
charter,  by  which  University  powers  were  secured. 

KIUST    FArULTV   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Rev.  John  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  President,  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Jeremiah  Tingley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Rev.  William  H.  Barnes,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages. 

Gaylnrd  H.  Hartupee,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Covel,  Preceptress.* 

Miss  Rosanna  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Preceptress. 

Miss  Eugenia  A.  Morrison,  Teacher  of  Music  on  Piano 
Forte* 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Adams,  Teacher  of  Music  on  Piano, 
Mtdodeon  and  Guitar. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Storer,  Teacher  of  French  and  Drawing. 

In  1*5*.  ■  German  Department  was  opened,  under  the 
instruction  of  O.  Henniflg,  I'h.  D.  From  1859,  this 
Department,  under  tin-  charge  of  Rev.  Jacob  Rothweiler, 
grew  rapidly,  till  in  186-3  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Institution,  with  the  title  of  (rcrmari  Wallace  College^'m 
honor  of  Hen.  Jame*  Wnl/mr,  who  donated  the  building 
occupied  by  the  College. 

The  relation  between  Baldwin  University  and  German 
Wallace  College  is  very  intimate — the  University  fur- 
nishing instruction  for  both  institutions  in  Latin.  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  Science,  and  the  College  in  Greek, 
German,  French  and  Music.  Students  in  either  Institu- 
tion are  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the  other. 


"Th«-  former  pari  of  the  year. 


In  1886,  a  College  ©f  Pharmacy  was  organized  for  the 

thorough  preparation  of  druggists  for  their  business,  and 
is  still  iu  successful  operation. 

In  addition  t<.  his  original  grant,  Mr.  Baldwin  paid,  for 
many  years,  the  interest  on  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  tin-  Bupport  of  a  Professorship 
in  the  University.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  Mr.  Baldwin 
dotmU'd  to  the  Institution"  forty  acres  ot  stone  quarry, 
worth,  at  least,  three  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  or  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
This  princely  gift  has  placed  the  Institution  on  a  solid 
foundation — literally  has  founded  it  upon  a  rook, 

In  addition  to  the  first  building,  two  others  have  bt 
erected  ;  one  of  brick,  used  as  a  Boarding  Hall,  the  other 
of  Btone,  used  for  Chapel  and  recitation  rooms.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
fciave  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Ladies' 
Hall.  The  foundation  of  this  building  has  already  been 
laid,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  m 
possible.  There  are  at  present,  iu  connection  with  the 
Institution,  four  Literary  Societies,  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition— two  for  gentlemen,  the  Philozetian  and  Pbreno- 
cosmiau.  and  two  for  ladies,  the  Aletheau  and  Cliouian. 
The  Institution  has  a  good  working  apparatus,  worth 
about  one  thousand  and  live  hundred  dollars,  and  a  well 
selected  library  of  two  thousand  volumes.  The  Institu- 
tion is  out  of  debt,  and  has,  aa  shown  in  its  financial  ex- 
hibit to  the  North  Ohio  Conference  for  1875,  assets  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
dollar-. 

The  following  have  been  Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  at  various  periods  : 

President* — John  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  W.  D.  Qodman,  D. 
D.,  and  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D. 

fiwepfrwaee — Miss  Emily  A.  Oovil,  Miss  Rosanna  Bald- 
win, Miss  Mary  A.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Amanda    Schuyler,     Miss    Angela   R.    Houghton,    Miss 


Elizabeth  Hull,  Miss  Eden  H.  Warner,  Miss  Clara  E. 
Bchuyler. 

Professors— J.  Tingley,  A.  M.,  W.  H.  Barnes,  A.  M.,  G. 
II.  Bartupee,  A.  M.7  E.  J.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  W.  C.  Pierce, 
S.  T.  D.,  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D..  J.  Rothweiler,  D.  D.,  R.  B. 
Pope,  A.  St.,  B.  J.  Hoadl.-v.  A.  M.,  P.  W.  Mosblech,  Ph. 
1).,  M.  J.  Flannery,  A.  M.,  J.  W.  White,  A.  M.,  Elleu  H. 
Warner,  A.  M.,  A.  D.  Knapp.  A.  M.,  E.  Thompson,  A.  M., 
Maggie  P.  Suffurd,  A.  M.,  A.  S.  B.  ETewton,  A.  M.  Clara 
EL  Schuyler,  A.  B.,  0.  Riemensehueider,  Ph.  D.t  D.  Tor- 
bet,  A.  M,.  V.  Wilker,  A.  M. 

The  following  have  l>een  teachers  in  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  :  Miss  E.  A.  Morrison,  Miss  S,  P.  Adams, 
Mi—  8,  A.  Storer,  Miss  C.  Adams,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Barnes, 
Miss  M.  E.  Schneider,  Miss  L  M.  Plimpton,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
W.  Pierce,  L.  A.  Tuttle,  Miss  M.  M.  Gardner,  Mrs.  M. 
FlaniUM'Y,  F.  M.  Davis,  Miss  A.  MeGraugb,  L.  C.  Smith, 
J.  Hart,  Mrs.  Leonard,  Miss  E.  Castle,  J.  Berr. 

The  following  have  been  Professors  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  s  J.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  W.  C.  Pierce,  S.  T.  D., 
E.  .1.  Cutler,  M.  D..  L.  8.  MeCullough,  M.  D.,  M.  V.  B. 
Clark,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Goodman,  M.  D.,  F.  M.  Coates, 
M.  1>.,  E.  Thompson,  A.  M..  D.  Torbet,  A.  M.,  H.  S. 
Francis,  B.  S. 

A  Commercial  Department  was  organized  in  1857,  and 
rifiniii'd  in  1874. 

The  whole  number  of  Alumni,  189;  number  in  the 
present  Senior  Class,  15. 


TRUSTEES. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

TlIKM  EXPIRES 187tt. 

Horace  Benton,  A.  M Cleveland 

Rev.  E.  R.  Jewitt Sandimky 

Rev.  L.  Warner,  M.    I) Galion 

Rev.  Joseph  Jones Norwalk 

Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  D.  D Mansfield 

SECUND  CLASS. 

Term  expires 1877. 

I     J. Cutler,  A.  M.,  M.  D Cleveland 

Lyman  Baker,  Esq Berea 

James  Wallace,  Esq Detroit 

Rev.  T.  J.  Pope.. La  Porte 

lK*n.  Jolll   Baldwin Berea 

THTRD  GLASS 

Term  expires is 

K.  C.  Griswold,  A.  M Elyria 

Rev.  A.  Nelson,  D.  D Bucyrus 

A   ^cbuyler,  LL.  I) Berea 

A.  J.  Campbell,  Esq Berea 

George  H.  Footer.  LL.  B Cleveland 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY. 

JUNIOR  PREPARATORY. 


I--IKST  TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

English    Gram  mar — Etymology- Harvey 

Geography Guyot 

Latin  Lessons Leighton 

SECOND  TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

English  Grammar — Syntax Harvey 

Geography <  I 

Latin  Lessons Leighton 

THIRD  TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

English  Grammar — Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

I^atin   Lessons Leighton 

History — Kngland Thalheimer 


MIDDLE  PREPARATORY. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Algebra Schuyler 

Greek  Lesions .Leigh ton 

Gbeear Allen  <&  QreeBoagh 

SECOND  TERM. 

Algebra Schuyler 

(•re^k    lessons Leightmi 

liicn. — Orations Chwe  <V.  Stuart 


THIRD  TERM. 

Algebra.... Schuyler 

(4r<-i'k   LeuoiM Leigh  tun 

Latin  Prose  Compoatioil Darkness 

History — United  Statu , Ridpath 


SENIOR  PREPARATORY. 


FIRST  TERM. 

■ .Schuyler 

1  hreek  Reader (rood win 

Virgil — .Eneid Chase  &  Stuart 

9EOOND  TERM. 

Geometry Schuyler 

I  heal  Reader Good  win 

Virgil — .Ene-id ..Chase  A  Stuart 

THIRD  TERM. 

Geometry Schuyler 

Reader Goodwin 

Botany Wood 

Latin  Proet  t  JompOBitton ...Harkness 


COLLEGIATE. 


FRESHMAN. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Algebra Schuyler 

Herodotus  and  Qreek  Prose  <  'nnipositinn fones 

PhyVica Norton 

OND  TERM. 

Plane  Trigonometry Schuyler 

Hi  rulotUH  and  Greek  Prose  Com  pom  lion Jones 

Physics Norton 

THIRD  TERM 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration Schuyler 

Plato — Apology  and  Greek  Prose  Composition Boise 

Horace — Odea Chase  <fc  Stuart 


SOPHOMORE. 


FIRST  TERM 

Surveying Schuyler 

Homer — Iliad. Boiae 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution Hart  &  Kidd 

Horace — Epistles Chan-  «fe  Stuart 

SECOND  TERM. 

Analytic    Geometry ". Peck 

Demosthenes  de  Corona Tyler's  Homes 

Physiology , Dalton 

THIRD  TERM. 

Analytic  Geometry Peck 

Sophocles — (Edipus  Tryranntis White 

Physical  Geography.. Guyot 

English  Literature Taine 


JUNIOR. 

Elective — Three  Studies  Each  Tebm. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Calculus Clark 

Chemistry Roscoe 

Juvenal Antlton 

German — Conversation  Grammar Otto 

SECOND  TERM. 
( Salealai Clark 

l  Uemistry Roscoe 

Kuripideg — Alcestis , Woo  I  gey 

Tacitus—  tier  mania  and  Agrkola    Trier 

i  Conversational  Grammar Otto 

German-    {  ^  r^^ Storme 

THIRD  TERM. 

Logic Schuyler 

Aitronomy Loom  is 

Calculus Clark 

Thucydides Owen 

Natural  Theology Paley 

Plautus — Captives Harrington 

I  Conversation  Grammar .Otto 

German-   t  g^  r^;^ gtorme 


SENIOR. 

Klkctive— Three  Studies  Each  Tkkm. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology Porter 

Ethics Gregory 

jEschylua — Prometheus  Vinctua Woolsey 

Constitutional  Law Andrews 

i  Otto's  Reader Evans 

<  teruian—   \  Englifm  Proae  into  German. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Psychology Porter 

.Esthetics Samson 

Mechanic* IV  k 

Descriptive  Geometry Church 

Cicero  de  Oratore Kingsley 

I  Chiller's  Works. 

1  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms. 

THIRD  TERM. 


QcflMn — 


Political   Economy Bo  wen 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective Church 

f  Goethe's  or  Lessing's  Works. 
German-  \  0riginal  e,,^^ 

Geology Dana 

There  is  also  a  Scientific  Course  of  five  years,  embra- 
cing the  same  Sciences  and  Mathematics  as  the  Classical 
Course,  less  Latin,  and  French  instead  of  Greek. 


\jLhe  \jhleveland  ^cademy. 


BY  MISS  L    T.   SUII.FOR0. 


On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1848,  a  small,  private  day-school 
for  girls  was  opened  in  the  large,  unoccupied  dining-room  of  an 
empty  hotel,  called  the  "Pavilion,"  and  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Prospect  and  Ontario  Streets.  At  that  time  the  "Forest  City" 
was  a  large  village  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was 
approached  only  by  stages  and  summer  steamboats.  The  build- 
ing stands  now  in  the  crowded  heart  of  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  every  direction  stretch  long  avenues,  that 
were  only  roads  then,  with  here  and  there  a  dwelling  among  trees, 
turning  brown  and  yellow  that  autumn  day. 

This  school  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cleveland  Academy. 
Its  principal  teacher  was  fresh  from  the  last  instructions  of  Maky 
Lyon,  and  the  ideal  of  the  infant  Institution  was  :  thorough  ele" 
mentary  training;  as  much  knowledge  of  more  advanced  subjects 
as  could  be  entirely  grasped,  and  no  more;  a  systematic  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  inculcation  of  religious  principles.  Such  have 
been  its  aims  to  the  present  time. 


In   this  school,   which  for  a  time  numbered  about  thirty,  Miss 
L.   1  'RD,  of    Berkshire    county.    Mass.,    had    '.lie    chief 

char_  K.    Starkweather,  of  Northampton,    Mass.,  Miss 

F.  Merrick,  of  Wilbraham,  since  deceased,  and  Miss  M. 
Metcalf.  of  Hudson,  O.,  now  Mrs.  Chester,  of  Cleveland. 
were  assistants.  The  bills  for  tuition,  including  Latin,  were  ten 
dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks;  and  the  corps  of  tea 
was  surprisingly  disproportionate  to  tl  e  number  of  pupils.  It 
had  been  the  project  of  the  originator  and  financial  manager. 
Rev.  D.  Morrts,  to  establish  a  large  boarding  school,  partially 
on  the  plan  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  but  only  two  board- 
ing pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  ample,  if  somewhat  unsuit- 
able, rooms.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  forced  Mr.  Morris  to 
ghe  up  the  hotel  to  the  lessee.  The  few  who  had  been  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  untidy  building  left  in  the  spring,  though 
the  school-room  was  occupied  till  July.  As  the  manager  had 
been  unable  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  had 
diminished  to  thirteen,  the  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 

In  July,  Misses  Merrick  and  Starkweather  returned  to  New 
England,  but  Miss  Guilford,  having  assumed  the  pecuniary 
responsibility,  decided  to  remain,  and,  if  any  place  could  be 
found  for  them,  to  collect  in  the  autumn  the  little  flock  to  which 
she  had  become  much  attached.  The  "Pavilion"  was  soon  re- 
stored to  its  original  use  by  the  traveling  public,  keeping  no  trace 
of  this  cunous  episode  in  us  history. 

In  August,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  long,  white, 
Lg  was  erected  on  a  leased  lot,  in  a  grove  of  trees. 
that  extended  from  trial  is  now  the  "Club  House,"  over  the  sia- 
of  the  Central  High  School.  This  slight,  temporary  structure  was 
I. ut  little  protection  from  the  cold,  and  its  only  apparatus  con- 
sisted ol  two  wooden  blackboards.  There  the  school  was  re- 
opened  in  r,  and  began  to  take  a  <  h.n.u  tt  r  of  a<  own  — 
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ste.idily,  though  slowly,  gaining  in  Che  confidence  and  patro 
of  toe  i  immunity.     Many  of  its  pupils  cherished  an  enihi  ;iasti< 
attachment  tor  its  peculiar  modes  of  study  and  discipline.     They 
wert  the  descendants  of  good  Puritan  stock,  and  received  instruc- 
tion with  a  "willing  mind,'1  and  not  ■  few   of  their  children  have 
Inn).    The  Latin  was  insisted 

the  parent-  objected— which   was   frequently   the    case 

at  tii  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  the  Bible  were  the 

ng  studies.  Reading  and  Spelling  were  required  daily  of  all. 
These,  with  Geography,  United  Slates  History,  and  frequent  com. 
positi-in  writini  ed  nearly  the  entire  attention  of  the  whole 

school.  For  many  years  there  was  little  attempt  .it  teaching  the 
Natural  &  ;   the  bighei   I  nches,  th 

teachers  employed  were  all  graduates  oi  Eastern  schools  "t 
ie;  but  the  ground  was  taken  that  such  studies  require  more 
maturity  of  mind  than  is  usually  found  in  girls  before  the  a.j 
eighteen,  and  attention  to  them  was  discouraged. 

It  was  the  definite  aim,  to  teach  thoroughly  the  most  important 
things:  to  awaken,  if  possible,  a  love  of  stud\  and  I  i  keep  the 
i  from  superficially  reciting  in  subjects  beyond  her  compre- 
hension. The  difficulty  of  condt  11  ung  a  young  ladies'  school  on 
these  principles  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  know  the 
material  which  such  schools  usually  contain  in  cities. 
'hat  period,  however,  there  were  <  omparativelj 
land,  who  made  education  a  matter  of  pretense.  The  children, 
like  their  parents,  were,  for  the  most    part,  in  earm- ■  ihing 

in  with  the  air  of  their  native  State,  the  spirit  of  buoyant  life  and 
enterprise, — purified  and  tempered  by  the  high  principles  of  recti- 
tude and  responsibility  trom  New  Kngland  ancestry.     It 

before  the  days   ol  great  or  sudden   wealth  in  th. 
cities. 


Of  later 


there  have  been 


more  among  the  pupils  l 
indifferent,  or  frivolous,  u  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  a 
changed  state  of  society,  though  the   system  of  discipline  has  not 
attracted  such,  and  they  have  been  a  small  minority.     It  CM  mily 
be  said,  that  against  the  whole  system,  still  so  common,  whic' 
girls  of  sixteen  through  the  whole  circle   of  Natural.  Mental  and 
Mora]  Sciences,  this  school  has  been  a  constant   protest.      It  is 
needless  to  say,  it  has  never  been  a  money  making  institution. 
Wlulo  in  the  grove,  the  assistants  were  Miss  Anna  Dwigh  I 
South  Hulley.  Mass.,  and  Miss   Mktcalf.     In    February,    i 
(Cleveland    meanwhile   having  brought   in  her  first  railroad,)  the 
building  could  remain    no    longer  on    its  foundations:    and,   an 
ortuniry  occurring   for  ihe   Principal  to  accept  a  situation  at 
fVilloughby,   it  was  decided  to  give  up  the  undertaking.      At  tins 
junr lure,  three  gentlemen  whose  children  were   pupils,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bkattv»  Mr.  E   P.  Morgan,  and   Dr.   E    Cashing,  stepped 
ward  to  provide  it  a  local    habitation.     They  purer.  mall, 

brick  dwelling  house  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Huron 
Streets',  removed  the  partitions  from  the  upper  story  for  the  school- 
room, furnished  it  with  desks  and  carpet,  fitted  the  two  lower 
oents  for  recitation  rooms,  and  thither,  May  ist,  1S01,  the 
■  '  of  fifty  was  transferred — these  gentlemen  assuming  the 
pecuniary  responsibility.  The  principal  teacher  was  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  winch  was  then  ample,  though  that  salary 
has  been  for  some  years  the  lowest  paid  in  tfu  tcademy. 
E  Cook,  of  Homer, N.  ¥  ,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Read,  of  Norwalk,  mat 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  which  also  comprised,  at  first, 
Miss  M.  M  n  calf,  and  afterwards  her  sister.  Miss  I  \m\.  Both 
these  ladies  have  since  attained  distinction  as  educators — Miss  E. 

IMSTCALP   having   for    many    years  conducted   a    Young 
Si  bool  at  Hudson,  <  >.      Neither  French  or  Music  was  taught,  but 


one  course  in  Perspective  Drawing.  in  this  building  the  school 
was  carried  on  for  three  years  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  as  its  pupils  were  from  the 
leading  and  most  cultivated  families  of  the  rapidly  growing 
its  influence  in  directing  the  taste  of  the  community  to  a  thor- 
ough, rathci  than  to  a  fashionable  education,  was  decided.  Many 
>>f  its  beloved  members  are  now  the  centers  of  happy  householdst 

re  filling  other  useful  and  responsible  places  here  and  else- 
where, and  look  back  with  respect  and  affection  to  the  little 
si  hool-house  on  the  corner.  Many,  too,  have  passed  to  anothur 
sta^e  of  being,  leaving  precious  memories  of  beautiful  lives  be" 
hind  them. 

In  May,  1S54,  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  now  of  New  York,  mi 
opened  on  Kinsman  street,  at  present  called  Woodland  Avenue. 
The  Principal  and  most  of  the  pupils   of  the  School  on  Prospect 

I  went  there,  and  the  distinctive  existence  of  "Miss  Guilford's 
1.    as  n  was  called,  was  merged  in  the  Seminary  for  a  period 

ven  years,  during  five  of  which  the  Principal  held  a  respon- 
sible position  there.  The  Seminary,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Prof.  S.  N.  San  ford,  and  his  accomplished  wife,  has  been,  for 
many  years,  doing  thorough  work  in  the  education  of  young 
ladies. 

It  was   November    23d,    1861,  that  the  Ci.kveland  Academy, 

r,  under  essentially   its  present  organization,  and  under  the 

same  Prim  ipal,    was   opened   in    the   small,  brick  building,  where 

•  hool  of  which  it  was  the  outgrowth,  had  been  located  from 
Hay,  1S51,  to  March,  1854.  The  first  number  was  twenty,  which 
soon    increased  to  seventy,  all  the  building   could  -not  accofn- 

<:e — but  contain.  The  same  principles  which  had  marked 
the  former  school  continued  to  stamp  the  latter  K  ading,  Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic  and  Latin  were  first.     Examinations  in  elemen" 
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todies  were  required  before  others  were  taken.  The  Bible 
was  a  rjnstant  text-book,  and  direct  religious  instruction  was 
frequently  given.  There  was  still  no  apparatus,  and  the  public, 
choob  were  rapidly  taking  the  rank  they  now  maintain,  but 
the  little  Academy  grew  in  interest  and  influence,  relying  solely 
for  patronage  on  its  results,  and  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  community— keeping  its  tuition  at  the  lowest  possible  point, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  moderate  means,  yet  actually  nura- 
bering  among  its  attendants  many  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy. 

In  January,  1863,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hopkins  hecame  the  Vice- 
Principal,  and  for  eight  years  gave  her  remarkable  attainments. 
Christian  culture,  and  rare  power  as  an  educator  to  the  schoi 
loved.  To  her  must  be  attributed  much  of  what  it  may  have 
accomplished  in  the  line  of  solid  edu<  atinn.  During  the  year  a 
number  of  boys  were  admitted,  there  being  at  this  time,  and  for 
some  years  after,  no  good  private  school  for  boys  in  the  city,  and 
and  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Hopkins  for  some  months  on  account 
of  illness,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  C  Bacon,  was,  for  a  year,  one  of 
the  associate  teachers. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  build- 
ing, and  its  destitution  of  all  appliances  for  instruction,  began  to 
excite  the  attention  of  its  patrons,  and  in  May,  a  few  gentlemen 
became  so  far  interested  in  the  project  of  providing  a  suitable 
building,  as  to  meet  for  consultation.  Mr.  Stillman  Witt,  Mr 
A.  Stone,  Jr.  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Gen.  J.  Barnett,  Mr. 
Henry  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Worthincton  were  promi- 
nent in  the  movement.  After  some  informal  meetings,  it  was 
decided  to  purchase  a  lot,  and  erect  a  building,  to  be  owned  by  a 
joint  stock  company  and  rented  at  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
income  to  whoever  should  cany  on  the  school.  Mr.  Stillmak 
Witt  undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  subscriptions,  and  to  his 
enthusiastic  and  generous  spirit   the  success  of  the  scheme  was 


mainly  due.  In  two  days  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars  was  raised  among  those  for  the  most  part  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  pupils,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  under  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  was  obtained  June  23d,  1865. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  original  stockholders  : 
Stillman  Witt, 


A.  Stone,  Jr., 
Joseph  Perkins, 
Henry  Harvey, 
S.  Chamberlain. 
H.  B.  Hurlbut, 
J.  G.  Hussey, 
T.  P.  Handy, 
L.  Haldeman, 
Leverett  Alcott, 
J.  H.  Wade, 
Geo.  Worthington, 


J  as.  Barnett, 

Sam'l  H.  Kimball, 

A.  Cob  11. 

T.  R.  Scowden, 

M.  B.  Clark, 

Wm.  Bingham, 

Sam'l  L.  Mather, 

Wm.  Collins, 

A.  Everktt, 

A.  B.  Stone, 

Philo  Chamberlain. 


Of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Stillman  Witt  was  elected 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Secretary. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  Mr.  Witt  held  the  office 
till  his  death  in  April,  1875.  By  residents  of  Cleveland,  and  by 
many  others,  the  above  gentlemen  have  been  well  known  as  con- 
spicuous in  public  spirit,  having,  many  of  them,  contributed  in  a 
very  large  degree  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  city 

A  lot  of  sixty-eight  feet  front  on  Huron  Street,  near  Euclid 
Avenue,  was  purchased  for  four  thousand  dollars,  and  by  January, 
1866.  a  plain,  but  substantial,  brick  building  was  erected,  sixty 
feet  long,  by  forty  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  stories  in  height. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1866,  ninety  pupils  assembled  in  the 
new  building,  which  was,  however,  unfinished  and  uncomfortable, 
and  though  the  numbers  averaged  in  the  next  three  years  onehuir 


* 


dred  and  ten,  the  usefulness  of  the  school  was  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  discomforts  of  the  house.  The  first  attempt  to  heat  it  h> 
a  hot  air  furnace  of  novel  construction  was  an  entire  failure.  In 
October,  1866,  an  expensive  steam-heating  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  scarcely  more  successful,  and  its  defects  wen 
only  partially  remedied  by  numerous  and  costly  repairs.  They 
were  not  entirely  so  till  eight  years  had  passed,  and  nearly  the 
whole  apparatus  was  made  over.  It  is  probable  this  is  not  a  soli" 
tary  case  of  the  kind,  and  it  would  not  be  mentioned  but  for  the 
very  important  influence  the  circumstance  exerted  in  the  cai<. 
the  Academy-  The  building  had  been  wisely  located,  but  the 
surroundings  for  some  time  were  very  far  from  inviting,  and  the 
patronage,  chiefly  for  the  cause  above  mentioned,  declined.  1  he 
tuition  bills  were  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  this  low  price  taken  in 
connection  with  the  heavy  expense  of  the  steam  furnace,  pre- 
vented the  payment  of  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders  lor 
many  years.  The  generous  support  of  these  gentlemen  was  un- 
diminished, though  the  non-payment  of  dividends  was  the  cause 
of  a  considerable  transfer  of  stock,  and  ultimately  of  a  precariov 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

From  1868  to    1872  the  numbers  averaged  about  ninety,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  boys  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 5.   The  teach- 
ers connected  with  the  Institution  varied  little,  and  from  1866,  aiJ 
departments  were  represented  in  the  corps.      Mons.  C.  Vaillant 
has,  with  few   interruptions   given  instruction    in   French,  till    the 
present  time,  and  Prof.  Karl  Ruger  ti!l  his  death  in  1868  taught 
the  Classics  and  German.     The  lady  assistants    were  Miss   Hop- 
kins, who  held  the  post  of  Vice-Principal,    Miss  S.  £.    Hoising 
ton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Stoddard  of  independence,  Kansas,  where 
she  died,  Miss  L.  Peabody  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mis;.  M.  R.  Barron. 
now  Mrs.  M.    Rawson,   and    Miss    K.    Kellogg   of  Cleveland. 
Special  Teachers  of  Penmanship  were  still  employed,  and  a  Dmw> 
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ing  Department  under  the  care  of  Miss  L.  L.  Fox  of  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  was  opened  in  1866  and  continued  till  1S74 
when  general  drawing  lessons  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  were 
< -ommenced  and  still  continue.  Of  the  present  corps,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Ingersoll    become   connected  with    the  school  in    1868  and 

Sarah  L.  Andrews  in  1872.  In  September,  1868,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  expendedfor  apparatus,  and 
instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  began  to  be  made  a  speciality , 
Since  then,  one  hundred  dollars  in  addition  have  been  applied 
to  that  purpose,  but  the  present  arrangements  give  the  school  the 
advantage  of  much  of  the  valuable  apparatus  of  Western  Reserve 
College — two  of  the  Professors  of  that  College  giving,  during 
the  current  year,  courses  of  Lectures  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 
respectively, 

In  August,  1S7 1,  the  Academy  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Miss  Hopkins,  who  perished,  together  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steamboat  on  Chatauqua  Lake. 
This  occurred  during  the  absence  of  the  Principal,  Miss  L,  T. 
Guilford,  in  Europe,  and  the  derangement  of  plans  by  this 
calamity  was  such  that  in  September,  1872,  the  post  of  Principal 
was  ofTered  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Votaw,  who  held  it  till  April,  1874.  This 
plan  not  being  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  Stockholders 
and  Mr.  Vai&M  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  withdrew 
from  his  connection  and  the  former  Principal  resumed  her 
duties.  During  this  period  a  Primary  Department  was,  for 
the  first  time,  organized  and  went  into  successful  operation  under 
the  care  of  Miss  I  A.  Fuller,  a  former  graduate.  The  price  of 
tuition  was  also  raised  from  $60.00  to  $80.00  per  year,  and  the 
pupils  were  arranged  in  regular  classes,  in  a  formal  manner.  The 
three  higher  are  named  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Academic. 

In  1874,  important   changes  took  place  in  the  Board    of  Stock- 

I  -.     Two  of  the  original  members  had   died,  many  of  the  re- 
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mai  rider  had  transferred  their  stock  to  other  parties,  and  it  seemed, 
for  a  time,  doubtful  whether  the  property  could  be  retained  for 
school  purposes,  but  means  were  taken  to  consolidate  the  owner- 
ship, and  experience  has  shown  that  course  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Institution.  In  the  autunm  of  that  year 
the  building,  furniture,  and  heating  apparatus  were  put  in  complete 
order,  and  the  whole  made  throughly  comfortable  and  inviting. 
The  Institution  is  now  on  a  solid  basis  and  in  good  condition. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows  : 
Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  President, 
T.  P.  Handy,  Esq., 
W.  S.  C.  Otis,  Esq., 
Dr.  H.  K.  Gushing, 
Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  is  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1874-5  the  enrolled  members  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Academic  Department,  24 

Junior  "  ....  33 

Preparatory      "  40 

Primary  "  ....  3! 

The  greater  part  of  the  boys  in  attendance  were  withdrawn 
during  the  year,  as  a  Boys'  School,  on  an  extensive  scale,  had  been, 
opened  in  the  city. 

The  regular  corps  of  Teachers  is  eight,  in  addition  to  which  are 
the  Special  Lecturers  in  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Physics,  and. 
Chemistry. 

The  first  class  of  three  graduated  in  1867,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber has  not  exceeded  twenty-four.  No  special  efforts  have  beea 
made  to  crowd  pupils  through  the  course,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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whole  policy  of  the  Institution  has  been  to  prevent  their  taking 
the  last  studies  in  it  till  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Such  a  way 
of  proceeding  does  not  multiply  graduates. 

Much  of  the  work  is  still,  as  it  has  been,  like  building  under 
water — laying  foundations  just  as  broad  and  deep  as  was  possible — 
as  the  most  enlightened  sense  of  the  community  would  justify. 
By  its  results,  which  can  only  be  known,  when  the  discipline  of  life 
has  tested  the  value  of  its  training,  can  the  Cleveland  Academy, 
like  other  educational  institutions  be  judged.  If  it  has  only,  in  som% 
minds,  set  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline  in  its 
rightful  place,  or  taught  even  a  few  that  to  learn  well  the  common 
things,  is  the  only  real  means  of  high  intellectual  culture,  its  unpre- 
tending course  of  twenty-six  years — struggling  through  vicissitudes 
to  one  constant  end — will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic  to  Fractions, 
Geography,  Composition,  Declamation,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  First  Les- 
sons in  Bible. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMEMT. 

FIRST    YEAH. 
FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

Arithmetic  Mental  and  Written,  Arithmetical  Analysis, 

Hart's  Lessons  in  Grammar,  Lessons  in  Composition, 

Geography.  Geography. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  .TERM. 

Arithmetic,  Arithmetic, 

United  States  History,  United  States  History, 

English  Grammar,  English  Grammar, 

Latin  Grammar.  Latin  Grammar. 
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JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST   YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Arithmetic, 
Physical  Geography, 
Latin  Reader. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Higher  Arithmetic, 
Physiology, 

Cwsar. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Arithmetic, 
English  Analysis, 
Latin  Reader 

SECOND  TERM. 

Higher  Arithmetic, 
Natural  History, 
Sallust. 


ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT 

FIRST    YEA  R. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Algebra, 

Review  of  History  of  United  States, 

Higher  English  Analysis, 

Cicero. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Ancient  History, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Geometry, 

Livy, 

French. 

German, 
Astronomy, 
Mental  Philosophy, 
English  Literature. 


SECOND     YEAR. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Algebra, 

History  of  England, 

Botany, 

Virgil. 


SECOND  TERM. 
Modern  History, 
Chemistry, 
Rhetoric, 
Horace, 
French. 

German, 
Moral  Science, 
Butler, 
Primary  Reviews. 


IP 


Cleveland  Female  Seminary. 


CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 

Prepared  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 


By  B.   N.  BANFORD. 


Cleveland  Female  Seminarv,  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  organized  as  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  in 
1853,  and  incorporated  under  this  name,  by  which  name  and  des- 
ignation alone  it  has  been  and  still  is  known,  though  in  1873  it 
was  re-incorporated  by  the  name  of  ''Cleveland  Seminary  for 
Cirls." 

Its  location,  on  the  south  side  of  Woodland  avenue,  two  miles 
southeast  frnni  Monument  Square  and  the  Custom  House,  in  the 

•!  Cleveland,  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  desirable, 
eminently  accessible,*  and   still  sufficiently  remote  from  the  1 
and  contusion  of  business  to  be  as  favorable  for  study  as  if  located 
in  a  small   town,   instead  of  being  as  it  is  in  a  large  city  and  im- 
portant railroad  centre. 


•   I  ■  .un.n  during  the  earlier  yean     I  if-    !, 

lTien  it  irai  approached   by  two    mile>  of  deep  mud  road,  in  an  omnibus  ruuiu 

•  hile   now.  and     d.r  several  years  paM,  it  i*  approached    b]    tWoll  p.ived  street,  and 
,treet  can  running  on  two  and  a  half  minutes'  time,  and  this  pavement  and  these  cars  extend 
o-coinmodaiion  miles  beyond  the  Seminary 


Hi  origin  is  due  to  leading  citizens  of  Cleveland,  who  desired 
for  their  daughters  and  others  who  might  present  themselves,  a 
higher  grade  of  educational  facilities  than  were  accessible  K'lheni. 
These  gentlemen  formed  a  joint  stock,  company,  and  by  the  sale 
of  stock  obtained  the  funds  with  which  to  procure  the  site,  and 
erect  and  furnish  the  buildings.  The  site  selected  for  the  Semi- 
nary was  a  beautiful  lot  of  some  six  acres  on  Kinsman  street,  now 
Woodland  avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  one  thousand  feet,  a  pleasant  grove  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  a  cultivated  lawn  in  front,  a  wild  and  wooded 
dell,  springs  and  water  courses  in  the  rear. 

The  company  so  organized  became  incorporated,  and  elected  as 
directors  the  following  gentlemen,  who  by  annual  reelection  re- 
tained the  position,  and  faithfully  discharged  its  duties  during  the 
time  set  opposite  their  respective  names: 


Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  President, 
James  M.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Stillman  Witt,  Esq.,  Treasurer,    - 
Hon.  H.  V.  Wilson,    -      -      - 
Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Horace  P.  Weddell,  Esq., 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Esq., 
Truman  P.  Handy,  Esq., 
W.  D.  Beattie,  Esq., 


from  1853  to  1863 

"  1853  "  1863 

"  1853  "  1863 

"  1853  "  1863 

«  1853  "  1863 

"  1853  "  1863 

"  1853  '•  1863 

"  1S53  "  1863 

"  1853  "  1861 


Of  these  gentlemen  several,  and  notably  the  first  three  named, 
gave  much  of  their  valuable  time  and  service  to  the  enterprise; 
and  one  of  them,  the  late  lamented  Stillman  Witt,  Esq.,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  superintended  in  person  the  ere<  - 
tion  of  the  main  edifice,  the  laying  out  and  improving  of  the 
grounds,  putting  up  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  water  works, 
by  which  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  spring  water  was  raised  to 
the  attic,  and  thence  distributed  where  needed,  throughout  the 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  main  edifice,  substantially  built  of  stone  and  brick,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  long,  seventy  feet  in  extreme  width,  and 
three  stories  high  above  the  basement.    Wings  of  wood  have  since 


been  added.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  music  rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  store  rooms,  servants'  rooms,  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus, fuel,  laundry,  et  cetera. 

On  the  first  floor  above  the  basement  are  located  the  office, 
family  apartments,  parlors,  session  room,  recitation  rooms,  studio, 
laboratory,  cabinet  and  library. 

The  second  and  third  floors  above  the  basement  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  private  parlors  and  lodging  rooms  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  gymnasium  and  assembly  room  is  also  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  edifice  was  completed  and  furnished,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  both  Day  and  Boarding  Pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d 
day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1854,  under  the  following  able 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION: 


Samuel  St.  John,  l.l.d.,  Principal, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Rev.  E.  N.  Sawtell,  a.m.,  Chaplain, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Prof.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  m.d., 

Natural  History. 

Prof.  J.  Lang  Cassels,  m.d., 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Philosophy. 

Prof.  Jacob  J.  Delamater,  m.d., 

Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Prof.  Jehu  Brainard,  a.m., 

Perspective  Drawing. 

Prof.  Karl  Ruger,  a.m., 

Latin,  German  and  Italian. 

Prof.  C.  Vaillant,  b.  es  l., 

French  Language  and  Literature. 

Miss  Linda  T.  Guilford, 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bastow, 

English  Branches. 

Miss  Mary  Kirtland, 

History. 

Miss  Emily  C.  Dutton, 

Mathematics. 

Miss  Louisa  McAllister, 

Crayon  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Prof.  J.  Reed  Adams, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

Miss  Clara  Stone, 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Edwin  D.  Babbitt,      Penmanship. 


Prof.  SaXUSI  St.  John,  the  first  Principal,  retained    his    | 
tion  until  February  ist,  1858,  at  which   time    Prof.    S.    N. 
ford  succeeded  him.  and  has  remained  at  the  head   of  the   insti- 
tution, without    interruption,  to   the  present  time — eighteen  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Prof.    St.    John'^  administration,    his 
connection    with  the   institution  was   but   nominal,    by    reason  ot 
his  absence  in  F.urope  and  his    call    to  the    chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  "College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  of  New  York,  which  he 
accepted,  and  still  ably  fills  ;  and  Miss    I.jnda  T.  Guilford,  who 
had  achieved  a  reputation,  and   acquired   much  experience 
teacher  in  Cleveland  before  the  Seminary  wa>  opened,  and  from 
the  first  had  filled  a  leading  position  in  the  Seminary,  became  in 
fact,  though  not  in    name,     Principal   of  the  school;  and  on    the 
accession  of  Prof.  Sanford,  she  was   retained  as  First  Assistant. 
This  position  she  most  ably  filled  till  June,  i860,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  in  Europe  she  resumed  her  early  work  in  a  private    school 
of  her  own — Cleveland  Academy — which  work  she  still  contin 
ues  with  her  wonted  zeal  and  success. 

( )ne  other  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Instruction  deserves 
special  attention — Monsieur  Vam.lant,  the  accomplished  gen- 
tleman and  successful  teacher  of  the  language  and  literature  ol 
his  native  France,  is  still  doing  his  accustomed  work  in  the  recita- 
tion rooms  of  the  Seminary,  with   faithfulness  and  energy  .  a  work 

which  he  has  continued  with  few  and  short  interruptions,   since 
1854-  twmty-twc  fears. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution.  n,  if  not  generally, 

the  case,  was  not  that  of  financial  success.  The  trustees  ai 
to  secure,  and  did  provide,  advantages  of  the  highest  order  in  all 
departments,  and  accommodations  of  unusual  ex<  ellence;  trusting 
that  the  income  from  board  and  tuition  lulls  would  cover  expert" 
ses.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  Although  the  school  was  well 
attended,  the  expenses,  year  by  year,  exceeded  the  income; 
a  steadily  increasing  floating  debt  began  to  tell  upon  the  patron- 
age, and  when,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  history,  Prof,  and  Mrs 
Sankokd  were  called  to  take  charge  of  the  institution,  this  very 
difiiruli  problem  was  presented  to  them  for  solution  How, 
without  lowering,  by  a  line,  the  scale  of  advantages,  or  the  qual- 
ity of  accommodations,  to  pay  all  current  expenses   from  current 


income,  allowing  no  increase  of  debt,  paying  interest  on  a  large 
and  widely  scattered  floating  debt,  and  paying  or  pacifying  cred- 
itors. They  were  enabled,  beskl  ded  improve- 
ments, to  solve  the  problem  in  all  respe  ts  except  in  paying  off  the 
old  debt  and  pa<  ifyiflg  creditors.  At  length,  after  five  and  a-half 
years  of  most  faithful  effort  in  this  direction,  the  Principal  and 
i  tors  became  satisfied  that  the  original  plan  for  conducting 
eminary,  on  a  union  tests,  must  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  the 
original  design,  that  of  securing  the  best  possible  school  for  girls, 
could  be  more  nearly  reached  than  Otherwise,  by  placing  the 
Institution  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  conduct  it  as  he 
might  see  fit,  and  at  his  own  cost  and  risk,  and  if  successful,  to 
his  own  advantage.     Accordingly  they  urged  Prof,   SanfokJ)  to 

lase  and  assume  entire  control  of  the  property.  This  he 
at  length,  in  November  1863,  consented  to  do,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  purchase  Mr.  Lkvi  Buttles,  a  valued  friend 
and  co-worker  in  the  Seminary.  Hitherto  the  Institution  had  been 
under  the  control  of,  and  its  teachers  chosen  by,  a  Board  of 
Directors  elected  annually  without  regard  to  church  connection 
or  religious  belief,  and  had  applied  alike  to  all  for  patronage. 
Now,  while  all  were  alike  welcome  as  before,  and  all  classes  con- 
tinued to  patronize  the  school  for  its  merits,  appeals  for  patronage 

made  especially  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  the  new  proprietors  belong.  The  school  now  ceased  to  be 
an  incorporation,  and  was  managed  as  an  individual  enterprise. 
Gould's  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heating  Apparatus  was  introduced 
at  large  expense,  accommodations  for  Boarding  pupils  were  in- 
creased by  about  one-fourth,  and  other  important  improvements 
were  made  in  its  accommodations,  as  also  in  its  course  of  study;  and 
the  Institution,  thus  improved,  and  freed  from  debt,  entered  at 
once  upon  a  career  of  enlarged  usefulness,  and  fullest  success. 
This  has  continued  with  no  other  interruption  or  abatement  than 
that  which  has  attended  every  department  of  human  enterprise 
and  industry,  in  the  financial  depression  now  prevailing  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  time  when  the  above  change  in  owner- 
ship was  made,  Ri  \.  U  .1  C  !  &ENCH  was  added  to  the  Faculty, 
as  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Sacred  His- 
1  other  change  was  then  made  in  the  Faculty. 
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The  institution  was  re-incorporated  on  the  12th  of  May,  A.  D.t 
1 87 1,  under  the  general  laws  of  Ohio  for  the  incorporation  of 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  under  the  modest  corporate 
name  of  "  Cleveland  Seminary  for  Girls"  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  College  in  the  State,  including  that  of  conferring 
degrees, — a  privilege  which,  however,  it  has  never  exercised,  and 
does  not  propose  to  exercise. 

Euclid  Avenue  Branch. — For  the  better  accommodation  of  many 
who  would  be  patrons  of  the  Seminary,  the  new  proprietors  estab 
lishedand  sustained  from  November  1  ith,  1868,  to  June  18th,  1874, 
a  Day  Department  on  Euclid  avenue,  a  little  East  of  Perry  street, 
which  became  well  and  widely  known  as  "  Euclid  Avenue  Branch" 
A  lot,  75x200  feet,  was  purchased,  (228  Euclid  Avenue,  South 
Side)  and  a  very  convenient  and  suitable  building  for  the  purpose 
intended,  was  erected  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000, 
and  for  several  years  served  a  most  valuable  purpose.  The  course 
of  study  in  the  Primary  Department  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Seminary,  as  was  that  of  the  academic  course  to  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  beyond  which  it  did  not  extend.  During  the 
first  three  years  Miss  Mary  E.  Seymour  was  the  Teacher  in 
Charge,  a  position  which  she  ably  filled.  When  she  was  recalled 
to  fill  a  more  important  position  at  the  Seminary,  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Julia  E.  Blakeley,  who  discharged  efficiently 
and  well  the  duties  of  the  position  until  it  was  deemed  expedient, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  impaired  health  of  the  President,  to  dis- 
continue this  Branch  day  department.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
received  instruction  in  the  Branch,  during  its  existence  was  as 
follows : 

First  year,  1868-9 — 73-  2d  year,  1869-70 — 94.  3d  year, 
1870-1— 59.  4th  year,  1871-2—55.  5th  year,  1872-3— 73.  6th 
year,  1873-4—40.     Total,  394. 

As  has  been  said  above,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders, 
as  it  has  ever  been  and  still  is  of  those  who  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  institution,  to  give  to  its  pupils  the  best  facilities  for 


acquiring  a  thorough,  systematic,  education  in  all  the  various 
departments  in  which  girls  are  instructed  in  the  best  schools  pro- 
I  foi  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  made  a  matter  of  no 
mportance,  to  surround  them,  while  in  school,  with  inrlu- 
best  suited  to  cultivate,  refine  and  elevate,  their  tastes,  their 
habits,  their  minds  and  hearts.  To  this  ciu\  the  Institution  at 
its  opening  was,  and  has  since  been  kept,  thoroughly  equipped. 
The  accommodations,  ample  in  extent,  are  pleasing,  attract- 
ive, and  thoroughly  comfortable.  The  rooms  are  nicely  carpeted 
and  furnished,  quiet,  private,  and  home-like  j  warmed  by  steam, 
under  easy  control  of  the  occupant.  No  more  than  two  occupy 
one  room,  and  four  can  have  exclusive  use  of  three  rooms  if 
desired.  Ample  and  well  furnished  public  parlors,  a  library,  not 
large  but  carefully  selected,  ten  pianos,  an  organ,  and  three  teach- 
ers of  Music,  each  unsurpassed  in  his  special  department;  a 
studio  well  supplied  with  models,  casts,  and  paintings,  and  first 
class  instructors  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  apparatus  for  illustration  in  the  different  departments  of 
natural  science,  are  among  the  means  provided  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

"Die plan  of  the  institution  embraced,  from  the  outset,  the  Fam- 

■  insisting  of  the   Boarding  Pupils  and  most  of  the  Teachers, 

id  the  School,  comprising  both  Day  and  Boarding  Pupils.     It  was 

id  is,  its  aim   to   exercise   over   its  pupils  that  constant  parental 

i  regard  to  health,  morals  and  manners,  which  the  young, 

and  especially  girls  and  young  ladies,  require;  and  by  thorough 

K  tion  in  each  department  of  learning  to  secure  a  substantial, 

■tr leal    education,  fully  equivalent    to,  though  not  identical 

with,  that  provided  for  young  men   in   the  best  institutions  in  the 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Institution,  and  afford  the 

best  advantages   in  each  department,   requires  a  large  /. 

Board  of  Instruction,  very  large  I'm  the  number  of  pupils,  which  it  is 

intended  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred.     The  following  Currku 

linn  of  the   Academic  Department  exhibits,   in  a  concise  form,  the 

ourse   of  study  for  all  regular    pupils   irho   have  already 

d  the   Preparatory  Com 
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While  pursuing  the  foregoing  Course  of  Study,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered  by  every  young  lady  who  would  graduate  and 
her  thoroughness  tested  by  a  rigid  -oritfcti  examination  in  each 
study,  a  large  part  of  the  pupils  receive  careful  instruction  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  branches  of  study  not  embraced  in  the 
regular  or  required  course:  Music — Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in- 
cluding Guitar,  Violin,  Piano  and  Organ;  Modern  Languages — 
French,  German  and  Italian  ;  Drawing,  Pencil  and  Crayon,  and 
Painting  in  Oil  and  in  Water  Colors. 

The  Institution  has  no  endowment  or  income  of  any  kind,  other 
than  the  receipts  from  board  and  tuition  of  its  pupils.  It  has 
always  been  its  aim  to  afford  to  pupils  the  best  practicable  ad- 
iges,  at  the  lowest  price  compatible  with  the  superior  excel- 
lence at  which  it  aims. 

The  terms  have  changed  somewhat  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
the  main  have  remained  nearly  the  same  as  now. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  change  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  1854,  and  at  the  present  time: 

I  LUCES   PER   YEAR, 

1854.     j874. 
Board,  including  use  of  room,  furnished,  warmed 
and  lighted;  constant  parental  care  and  over- 
sight, with    tuition  in    any  of  the   English   or 
classical  studies,  per  year  of  forty  weeks,     -     $250     $350 
Tuition  alone,       -       ----------     ^0  ^8 

Instruction  in   Music — Vocal,   Guitar,   Piano  or 

1  -     -      4s         80 

Instruction  in    Modern  Languages,  French,  Ger- 

1  or  Italian, 20         40 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Pencil  or  Crayon;  Paint- 
ing, Oil  01  Water  Colors,         24        50 


The  work  accomplished  by   the  Institution  is  such  as   cannot 

well  be  recorded  here.     The  record  of  earnest,  faithful,   pains-tak- 

by  conscientious   Christian  teachers,  here  as 

n  on  high  ;    while  the  sweetly  1  oiUroliiig  inlin- 
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ences  of  such  a  school,  in  which  mind  and  heart  are  alike  carefully 
moulded,  in  which  by  day  and  by  night,  at  all  times,  the  gentle 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  are  long  felt  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
so  moulded,  and,  in  ever  widening  circles,  around  the  homes  and 
hearth  stones  and  social  circles,  which  those  so  trained  adorn. 

Special  interest  has  here  ever  been  felt  in,  and  special  pains 
are  Liken  with,  those  pupils  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  use- 
fulness as  Christian  teachers,  and  the  Institution  has  usually  found 
its  best  teachers  among  its  own  graduates.  Conspicuous  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Mary  E.  Seymour  and  Miss 
J  ESN  if  K.  Moody.  The  former  entered  this  Institution  as  a 
pupil  September.  1S55.  was  graduated  June,  1S57,  became  one  of 
its  teachers  September,  1S61  :  the  latter  entered  as  a  pupil 
October.  1861.  was  graduated  June.  1864  :  and  became  one  of  its 
teachers  September.  1 804  :  and  both  have  continued  their  con- 
nection with  the  School,  with  no  material  interruption  to  this 
day.  Both  have  been  towers  of  strength  to  the  Institution,  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  and  have  made  their  mark  not  only  on  the  In- 
stitution, but  on  hundreds  of  those  who  have  here  been  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

It  has  noa  been  the  aim  of  this  school  to  graduate  large 
classes,  but  rather  to  discourage  and  disallow  graduating,  if  it  must  be 
attained,  if  a:  ./il.  a:  the  risk  of  health,  or  with  the  Jack  of  thorough 
honest  work  in  any  dc:  .art  men:.  Consequently,  greatly  to  its 
credit.  :he  percentage  cf  its  graduates  is  smali :  only  one  in  thirty- 
two  of  its  perils  having  reeroed  its  honors. 

The  gnat  obsiaci*.  .-!  the  way  of  highest  success  of  such  an  In- 
stitution, ed.tcattonaiiv  considered.:*  f.nrad  in  the  limited  period 
do.r.ng  which  mo*:  c:r'>  remain  -.-.rider  its  moulding  influences. 
The  fasc  nations  of  society,  :ro.ro:icnce  of  restraint,  and  sometimes 
-.ndo'.cnoe  .-•'.  :he  m:r..r.o.v::on  uh'ch  i:  a:  length  brings:  these  on 
the  rcn  .v"  the  daochter.  0*  ;>.£  :oo  careiV.]  cccnting  of  the  cost  on 
the  ■...-.::  of  ;"-f  -.v.rir.:.  too  of:cr.  scr»e  to  deproe  the  pupil  of  the 
:<<■".£':.  .v.-d  :N'  teacher  of  the  sat:s.:.u::on.  uh.xh  a  longer  stay  in 
schoo.  «o...o.  .«s  >..:v  to  :  T-.-ii;. 

V"sr  :»r..-.'.f  '...-:.: k:  x  ;•..:■  is  jr.ro.  ei  d-ring  the  successive 
.-jo.-*  .-,;  .r>  h  *:or<    their  .vur:u:i  ac«.  ;.r;d  :'~e  r;.rot<T  of  craduates 
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each  year,'  with  the  sources  from  which  the  patronage  has  been 
derived  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 


Year 
Ending 
June . 

n 

14 

n 
Day. 

86 

Total 
ioo 

;.    - 

d 
-= 
O 

> 

£ 

u 

c 
—1 

is! 

jj     ii 

.854.. 

87 

8 

J 

2 

i*x 

4.2 

145 

187 

6 

136 

31 

6 

3 

3 

2 

6 

1856.. 

22 

97 

iro 

3 

82 

25 

r. 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1857.. 

7> 

73 

144 

3 

84 

44 

2 

3 

2 

9 

2 

2 

1S5S.. 

47 

56 

103 

3 

5» 

29 

3 

1 

,, 

3 

7 

2 

i8S9. . 

57 

21 

78 

2 

28 

*3 

6 

4 

I 

1 

2 

13 

i860.. 

48 

33 

81 

2 

48 

20 

I 

7 

t 

1 

t 

1861.. 

59 

SO 

109 

j 

54 

23 

3 

s 

9 

5 

1 

6 

1863.. 

51 

57 

joS 

2 

60 

19 

3 

3 

'7 

4 

1 

I 

1863.. 

47 

56 

103 

6 

54 

21 

4 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1864.. 

41 

44 

«s 

2 

45 

33 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1865.. 

1S66., 

79 

60 

'39 

3 

76 

33 

3 

9 

1 

3 

3 

II 

100 

79 

179 

6 

92 

47 

2 

ii 

7 

4 

9 

7 

1867.. 
1868.. 

97 

58 

l$5 

5 

65 

5' 

1 

7 

10 

3 

8 

10 

76 

33 

109 

2 

48 

35 

4 

5 

6 

1 

4 

6 

*i869.. 

60 

"5 

'75 

2 

10S 

37 

4 

6 

1 

1 

8 

10 

N870 

ss 

127 

I&5 

5 

130 

27 

. 

10 

4 

5 

3 

6 

•1871.. 

61 

99. 

](«i 

4 

101 

32 

4 

7 

6 

3 

2 

5 

•187a.. 

76 

100 

176 

9 

102 

3* 

4 

10 

3 

3 

16 

•1873.. 

68 

121 

189 

5 

103 

43 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

28 

♦1874.. 

TO 

95 

i"i 

5 

95 

39 

t 

9 

2 

2 

4 

13 

1S75-. 

38 

5' 

S9 

9 

53 

'9 

. 

3 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1876.. 

43 

5' 

93 

2 

<:S 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

*  For  the 

years  1 

369,  187 

3, 1871, 

1872, 1 

373  and 

1874 1 

lie  pu 

>ils  of 

"Eucl 

d  Avenue  Branch" 

The  present  Officers  and  Teachers  of  the  Institution  are  as 
follows : 

VISITOR : 
The  Right  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  d.d. 
Bishop  Bedell  accepted  this  position  May  24th,  1873,  at  tne 
request  of  the  President,  and  still  retains  the  visitorial  supervision 
of  its  religious  teaching. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  : 

S.  N.  San  ford,  Esq.,  President. 

L.  Buttles,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  J.  Boardman,  Esq., 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Palmer,  Esq., 

The  Trustees  are  elected  by  the  Stockholders,  annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  and  hold  'their  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 
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PRESENT  FACULTY 


S.  N.  Sanford,  a.mm  President, 

Trigonometry-,  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Economy. 

Levi  Buttles,  a.m.,  Actuary, 

Book- Keeping. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Hall,  a.m.,  Chaplain, 

Christian  Ethics  and  Sacred  History. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Seymour,  Lady  Principal, 

Belles  I -e tires. 

Miss  J.  R.  Moody, 

Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hughes, 

Latin,  History-  and  Geometry. 

Miss  H.  B.  Garretson, 

Natural  Sciences,  Algebra  and  English  Composition. 

Miss  Lucy  Sanford, 

English  Branches  and  Gymnastics. 

Prof.  John  Underner, 

Organ  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Prof.  William  Heydler, 

Piano. 

Miss  Maria  S.  Wright, 

Piano. 

Prof.  C.  Vaillant, 

French  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  \V.  C.  Duerr, 

German  language  and  Literature. 

Miss  Ahlers, 

Drawing— Pencil  and  Crayon. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Crocker, 

Oil  Paintings  and  Water  Colors. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Way, 

Guitar. 

Prof.  Chas.  S.  C.  Sterk, 

Italian. 

The! Teachers  are  chosen  annually  by  the  President,  though 
nearly  all  of  the  present  corps  have,  for  their  rare  merits,  been 
retained  therein,  through  periods  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 


CLERMONT  ACADEMY. 


Tlii>  Institution  is  located  at  the  village  of  Clermtftit- 
villi?.  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  twenty 
miles  ahove  Cincinnati. 

Ir  was  originated  in  the  year  1839,  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Parkar  sod  his  mfe  B6  ;i  family  school,  to  he  conducted 
by  their  eld-  James  K.  Parker,  for  the  education 

of  five  younger  brothers  and  one  sister.  Other  pupils, 
however,  were  admitted  to  aid  in  defraying  expenses. 

F   i   several  years   the  school  was  accommodated  in  a 

glo  room,  twenty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  but  increasing 
patronage  in  time  demanded  greater  facilities,  and  ren- 

■  I  b  permanent  establishmentdesirableand  practicable. 

The  aehool  building  has  been  twice  enlarged,  and 
auxiliary  buildings  erected,  until  now  thore  are  three 
rooms  for  the  school,  and  eleven  for  self  hoarding,  and  a 
oommodioDS  hoarding  house,  conducted  by  the  Principal. 

A  moderate  library  and  apparatUB  have  been  gradually 
tired.  Larger  and  better  buildings  and  other  facilities 
are  still  much  needed. 

In  the  years  1866-7,  an  effort  was  made  to  erect  a 
larger  building,  but  tin'  financial  pressure  which  ensued 

arrested  the  work. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  for  thirty-seven  years,  the 
been  conducted  as  an  individual  enterprise 
by  the  same  Principal  who  began  it,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
son,  and  daughters,  with  occasionally  other  teachers. 

The  patronage  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
varied  from  thirty  to  sixty  students  ;  in  later  years,  from 
fifty  to  eighty. 


A  liberal  course  of  academic  studies  was  adopted  some 
fifteeu  years  ago,  and  last  year  revised  and  enlarged.  See 
accompanying  circular. 

Earnest  and  constant  attention  has  been  given  to  moral 
aud  religious,  as  well  as  scholastic  instruction,  and 
hundreds  of  well  qualified  young  men  and  women  have 
been  sent  forth  to  do  good  service  for  their  fellow  men, 
uot  only  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  but  also  in  the 
learned  professions— especially  that  of  teaching — in  pub- 
lic offices,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  in  halls  of  legislation. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  school,  which,  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  historical  sketch,  is,  that 
colored  pupils  have  always  been  admitted  to  its  privileges 
on  equal  terms  with  the  white.  This  feature  being  a 
rare  one  in  Southern  Ohio,  on  the  border  between  slavery 
iin'l  freedom,  where  prejudice  against  color  prevailed. 
vru,  for  many  years,  the  cause  of  unpopularity  and  even 
odium ;  but  an  unswerving  adherence  to  the  principle, 
for  conscience  sake,  basin  a  measure  overcome  prejudice, 
and  established  for  the  school  a  solid  reputation. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  permanency, 
an  incorporation  has,  within  the  past  year,  been  effected, 
Mid  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure  larger  grounds  and 
erect  new  and  better  buildings. 

The  Principal  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  new  Academy  will  be  pot  in 
charge  of  the  Trustees  belonging  to  that  denomination. 
but  the  articles  of  incorporation  provide  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  shall  be  forever  accessable  to  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  sex,  sect,  or  race. 


Pircular    of    Clermont     Academy. 


REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Ability  to  read  understanding!^',  and  write  legibly  ;  the 
possession  of  good  moral  habits;  and  sufficient  age  not  to 
require  peraonal  care. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

fKKPAHATORY. 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  EuglishGrammar. 

..   AOE.MK  —  FIU.KT    YEAR. 

Fall  Term — Latin   Grammar  and   Reader,  Algebra,  Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric. 

Winttr    Term — Latin   continued,   Algebra,  English  Anal- 
ysis. 

Spring  Term — Latin  continued,  Algebra,  Botany. 

-I(  n\L)    YEAK. 

Fall  Term — Latin  (Caesar),  Geometry,  U.  S.  History. 
Winter  Term- — Latin  (Cresar),  Geometry,  English  History. 

Spring   Term — Latin    (Cicero),    Trigonometry,    Physical 

Geography. 

THlKLt   YEAH. 

Fall  Term — Natural   Philosophy,  Latin  (Virgil),  Geology. 

Winter  Term — Natural    Philosophy,    Chemistry,    Physi- 
ology. 

Spring  Term — Astronomy,   Ancient  History,   Zoology. 


FOURTH    VKAR. 

Fall  Term — Mental     Philosophy,     Rhetoric,     Science    of 
Government. 

Winter  Term — Moral    Philosophy,    Book-keeping,    Polit- 
ical Economy. 

8prinq  Term — Logic,     History     of     English    Literature, 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

COLLEGIATE    PREPARATORY 
FIK8T    VKAR. 

Same  ae  first  year  of  Academic  course. 

saoojro  ykak. 

Faff  Term — Latin  (Csesar),  Greek,  Natural   Philosophy. 
Winter  Te>*m — Latin  (Csesar),  Greek,   Natural  Philosophy  . 
Spring  Term — Latin  (Cicero),  Greek,  Roman  History. 

THIRI>    YKAR. 

FaJi  Term — Latin  (Virgil),  Greek,  Algebra. 
Winter  Term — Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 
Spring  Term — Latin,  Greek,  Grecian  History. 

G-ENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Bible  lessons,  Singing,  Spelling:,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Composition,  ami  Declamation,  attended  to  by  all  through- 
out the  course. 

Irregular  students  may  recite  in  the  regular  classes, 
when  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  good  standing 
therein. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

The   school    year   consists   of  three   terms  of  twelve 

weeks  each,  commencing  as  follows:     First  Monday  in 


October;  First  Monday  in  January;  First  Monday  in 
April. 

Winter  and  Spring  vacations,  one  week  each ;  Summer 
vacation,  fourteen  weeks. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term, $10  00 

Tuition,  less  than  a  term,  per  week, 1  00 

Tuition  in  Music,  on  Piano,  Organ,  or  Guitar, 12  00 

Tuition  in  Vocal  Music,.24  lessons, 2  00 

Use  of  Instrument,  from 2  00    to  2  50 

Boarding  (not  including  fires  and  lights  in  bed-rooms),  per 

week, 4  00 

Room-rent,    for  self-boarding,  per  term,    for   each   occu- 
pant,  2  00    to  3  00 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Tuition,  per  term,  in  advance. 

For  Music,  half  in  advance,  and  half  in  the  middle  of 
the  term. 

For  Boarding,  weekly  or  monthly  in  advance. 

For  Books  or  Stationery,  strictly  cash,  at  Cincinnati 
prices. 

Interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on 
neglected  bills. 

FACILITIES. 

Ample  Instruction,  good  Apparatus,  and  a  flourishing 
Lyceum  with  a  good  Library. 

LOCATION. 

The  Academy  is  situated  at  Clermontville  on  the  New 
Richmond  and  Bethel  Turnpike,  near  the  Ohio  River, 
twenty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  New  Richmond,  with  healthful  and  moral 
surroundings.  Post-office  address,  Clermontville,  Cler- 
mont Couuty,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

Good  moral  deportment  and  strict  attention  to  duty  are 
required  of  all. 

All  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  religious  exercises 
of  the  School ;  also,  Bible  class  on  the  Sabbath,  and  pub- 
lic worship  whenever  practicable.  All  are  requested  not 
to  travel  to  or  from  the  School  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

None  need  apply  for  admission  who  are  unwilling  to 
yield  a  strict  and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  wholesome 
regulations. 

To  secure  good  results,  students  should  enter  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  and  attend  punctually. 

Boarders  are  each  required  to  furnish  one  pair  of  sheets, 
one  pair  pillow-slips,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  &c,  all  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  undersigned, 

J.  K.  PARKER,  Principal. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  B.  PARKER.  First  Assistant. 

Miss  HA&SIE  PARKER,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing. 


Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


ORIGIN,  ORGANIZATION,  ETC. 

At  ft  special  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
held  in  tin'  office  of  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, May  4,  1842,  Ihe  following  persona  wore  present: 


Rev.  L.  L.  Hami^ne,  D.  D., 
"      Charles  Elliott,  D.  D., 
"      James  L.  Ghover, 
"     Geoboe  C.  Crvm, 
"      William  H.  Lawder, 
"      William  Herr, 


Rev.  Adam  Miller, 
"     William  Nast, 
"      Thomas  Harrison, 
•'      Leroy  Swoiimstedt, 

"        .1  AMES  P.  KlLBRETH. 


Tlie  object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Rev.  Dr.  C. 

Elliott;   namely,  to  consult  on   the  expediency  of  taking 

>lish,  iii  tin's  city,  a  female  institute  of  the 

highest  possible  grade.    The  following  resolution  was  pre- 

■  1  and  adopted : 

Jtesohril.  "That  in  the  opini I  this  meeting  it  is  deemed 

advisable  to  call  a  public  meeting  bo  consider  the  practica- 
bility nt'  establishing  in  Cincinnati  a  female  collegiate  in- 
stitute." 

Pursuant  to  public  notice  given,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Methodist  Ejiisrijpul  ('Impel,  on  Fifth  Street,  between 
Main  and  Sycamore,  May  20,  1842.     A  board  of  trustees  was 
d,  and  arrangements  made  to  procure  suitable  college 
buildings,  and  to  employ  teachers.     At  a  subsequent  moot- 
(he  Bev    Perlee  B.  Wilbcr  and  wife  were  employed  to 
take  the  supervision  of  the  institute.     The  first  session  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1842,  in  a  rented 
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building  on  the  north  side  of  Ninth  Street,  betwecu  Main 
and  Walnut. 

Nineteen  scholars  were  enrolled ;  hut  the  numbers  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  evident  more  ample 
accommodations  must  be  provided.  Therefore  the  spacious 
residence  of  John  Reeves,  Esq..  «>u  Seventh  Street,  betw< 
Walnut  and  Vine,  was  leased  lor  the  term  of  five  years;  a 
a  convenient  school  building  was  erected  on  the  plea- 
grounds,  and  occupied  in  December,  1- 

Thc  same  year  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  procured 
from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  under  the  title  of  the  '•  Meth- 
odic  Female  Collegiate  Institute." 

In  the  year  1S4G,  it  was  determined  to  establish  tbfl  Insti- 
tute on  a  firm  basis,  to  procure  a  more  eligible  site,  and  i 
new  and  commodious  buildings.  Accordingly,  a  new  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  obtained,  and  the  name  of  tlie  Institute 
changed  to  Wcsleyan  Female  College.  The  elegant  mansion 
of  Henry  Starr,  Esq.,  on  Vine,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Streets,  was  purchased  tor  a  boarding-house,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  same  a  college  erected,  which  was  then  nnBurpai 
by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  country. 

In  1866  the  trustees  deeided   to  erect  a  larger  and  more 
modern   building,  and   the   school  was  suspended    to   await 
its  completion.     The  work  of  constructing  the  new  edifice 
on  Wesley  Avenue  was  commenced,  and    the 
laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  26th  of  September, 

18G7.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education, 
in  its  broadest  and  fullest  sense,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1868.  In  18G9,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College. 


C  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  ground*  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  front 
on  Wesley  Arenas,  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feel 
The  main   building  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred   and  ■SV* 
entv-two  by  sixty  feet  deep;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  center 
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entire  depth  ninei y  feet.  There  arc  four  stories,  with  a  total 
height  of  sixty  -lour  feet,  exclusive  of  basement  nod  Mansard  ; 
tin.-  tower  extending  fifty  feet  above  the  main  roof,  the 
:n<-  height  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  the 
foundation — or  about  one  hundred  and  thiWv-fivo  feet  above 


\;-i 
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the  street.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  heavy  stone 
finish,  and    the   design   a  combination   of  the   Gothic   and 

inthian  styles,  giving  to  I  lie  whole  an  imposing  appear* 
The  steel  engraving  preceding  this  sketch  affords,  a 
Oorreot  view  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  ns  a  whole,  and  tin- 
above  representation  of  the  main  entrance  shows  somewhat, 
in  detail  the  architectural  style. 

There  are  two  arched  entrances  from  the  front,  opening 
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into  halls  twelvo  feet  wide,  and  the  hulls  on  the  several 
floors,  and  the  two  principal  stairways,  are  on  the  same 
ample  Bcalc.  There  are  eighty-seven  rooms,  nil  of  which 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  arranged  and  finished  with 
special  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
School-rooms  for  a  full  corps  of  teachers  are  large,  high, 
and  light,  and  specially  so  planned  that  daring  the  hours 
of  recitation  the  surroundings  of  the  pupils. may  bo  pleasant 
and  cheerful.     (Seo  page  12.) 

The  chapel  is  fifty-six  feet  square  by  thirty-five  feet  high. 
The  walls,  arches,  and  ceiling  arc  handsomely  t  and 

the  twelve  large  Gothic  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  "  ia 
r.ioinoriam  "  of  the  first  President  of  the  College,  Rev.  Perlee 
E.  Wilber,  and  of  other  ministers  and  laymen  who  have  bad 
an  honored  plnco  in  Cincinnati  Methodism.  A  vieAv  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  given  on  page  6.  The  huilding, 
with  furnishment,  cost  1135,090  ;  the  lot  is  valued  at  890,000, 
making  the  entire  outlay  8225,000. 


SPECIFIC  OBJECT. 

The  end  in  view  in  the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum  in 
buildings,  etc,  is  to  make  this  oldest  College  lor  Women  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Whatever  opin- 
ions may  he  entertained  on  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
the  eo-edurntion  of  the  soxes,  the  fact  remains  that  vast 
numbers  of  parents  do  not  desire  for  their  daughters  an  en- 
trance into  the  colleges  or  universities  which  have  recently 
opened  their  doors  to  admit  women  as  students.  In  behalf 
of  nil  these,  there,  is  an  imperative  demand  for  the  op- 
pori  unities  of  separate  education;  to  them  the  colli 
for  women  miiKt  supply,  if  they  are  to  receive  it  at  all, 
the  means  of  a  comprehensive  and  generous  school  train- 
ing. To  these  institutions  they  must  look  for  whatever  tlu-v 
are  to  know  of  the  society  of  letters  and  the  atmosphere  of 
culture. 

Inseparably  connected  with    this  fuct  is    one    distinctive 
advantage,  which    is   especially  liable   to  bo   overlooked  or 
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undervalued.  It  is  that,  iiv  the  intimate  and  long-continued 
association  of  teachers  and  student*  as  members  of  one  family, 
there  is  the  necessary  influence  of  the  superior  mind  making 
itself  felt  in  the  development  of  the  }'oung  woman  during 
the  impressible  period  of  her  life,  so  that  both  mind  and  man- 
in  rs — the  "lesser  morals'" — are  brought  under  a  suitable 
molding  power. 


.A 


IxTEuion  nr  Tin;  (iiapei.. 


THE  TRUSTEES. 

As  trustees,  and  earnest  friend*  of  the  College  in  its  early 
years,  we  find  the  names  of  the  honored  Bishops  ILi inline 
and  Morris;  Rev.  C.  Elliott,  D.  I).;  Rev.  L.  SwormsUv.it.  Hon. 
John  ftTLcnn,  John  Eletner,  John  Reeves,  Josiah  Lawrence, 
,ili  G.  Rust,  Moses  Brooks,  A.  N„  Riddle,  Dr.  Charles 
Woodward,  Joseph  Jlerion,  and  John  Whetstone,  all  of 
whom  have  passed  IV«ni  labor  to  reward,  Assoeiated  with 
them  were  Bishop  Simpson,  Harvey  DeCamp,  James  P.  Kil- 
breth,  Wm.  Wood,  E.  B.  Reeder,  John  Cochnower,  John  Du- 
bois, Hon.  J.  Burgoyiic,  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Aydeloltc.  D.  D. 

In  later  veins,  the  lamented  Bishop  Clark,  Bishop  Wiley, 
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Jolni  Simpkinsnn,  John  Pfnff,  J.  M.   Phillips,  nnd  Dr.  C.  G. 
OomegTS,  had  place  itj  its  ninmigcmciit. 

Tho  present  Board  of  Traetooa  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Rev.  J.  II  Walden,  D.  D.,  Prttiderd. 
Mr.  JtuiN  C<«  iinower,  Vice  PraidmL. 
Hon.  Ciunr-Ri  \V.  Rowland,  Secretary. 
.Mr.  JonPB  P,  Lahkin,  2V«»urer. 
BtSHOP  R.  8.  FOSTER,  IX  D.,       Lvu  Hitchcock,  D.  D 


Harvrt  DsCakt, 

HuV   If.   D.    IIaGASS. 

Richard  Dvmum>, 
Jso.  R.  Wright, 


R.  8.  Rt-ST,  D.  D. 
Jho.  I'.  IIkar.if, 

II.  K.    LlHDSKY, 

Wm.  Wood, 
Wm.  9.  Tborik. 


John  C.  Brookk, 
Jamks  >t.  Gamulx, 
Jno.  T.  Jomcsos, 
Jos.  L.  Ham., 
Ai.ex.  R.  Clark, 

THE  FACULTY. 


The  Trustees  elect  the  Faculty  annually,  tenure  of  ofiOfl 
depending  upon  ability  nod  MICCCM  IB  the  work  of  inslruc- 
tion. 

The  College  jgrom  from  infancy  to  maturity  under  the 
guardianship  oi  President  Wilber,  who,  for  seventeen  yean, 
deVOtod  his  time  nnd  talents  to  its  interests.  In  1S55>  ail 
work  on  earth  was  completed,  and  his  Master  called  him 
home. 

In  the  same  year.  Kev.  Robert  Allyn.  D.  I»..  was  elected 
President,  and,  until  1863,  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  able  manner,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  M'Kendrco  College,  Illinois. 

He  w;i>  sin r, •, -.J, .-d  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  I).  D.,  whose  suc- 
cessful administration  continued  until  the  close  of  the  Spring 
term  in  June.  1*66. 

At.  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice,  on  Wesley  Avenue, in 
1868,  Rev.  L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.  I).,  was  elected  President, 
After  Sevan  vaart  of  faithful  and  successful  labor  ho  re- 
signed, to  ROCapt  tlie  Presidency  of  Alleghany  College, 
Keadville,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  unanimously  called  to  tho  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  the  Rev.  D.  II.  Moore,  D.  D.  lie 
entered  upon  his  offlehil  duties  in  September,  1875,  with  char- 
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ncteristic  earnestness  n,nd  zeal;  anil  his  Administration 
promises  the  moat  successful  results.  The  present  Faculty 
is  as  follows: 

Rev.  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Pre*i<knt. 

Catherine  J.  Chamberlayne,  A.  M.,  JjaAy  Principal, 

Charles  W.  Super,  A.  M.,  Pn.  P.,    Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wilber,  A.  M., 
Madame  Martinez,  Margaret  Hoyd,  A.  M., 

Anna  M.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  .1  Stta  S.  Wilder, 

Frances  A.  Fish,  A.  M.,  Mary  W.  Richardson, 

Eliza  J.  Allen,  A.  M..  Mary  W.  Ross. 


Department  of  Music. 


Karl  Bahcs,  Dean, 
Arthur  Mees, 


Augusta  Hermann, 

WlLHELMINA  MoLLMANN. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  proposed  in  1842  was  far  in  advance 
of  thal.nl  ladles'  schools  of  a  high  grade  at  tliat  time.  There 
were  lliree  ileparlmcnts  ;   namely,  the  Primary;  the  I'repar- 

v.  occupying  three  years;  and  the  Collegiate,  fonr.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  were  included  in  the  regular 
course.  The  modern  languages,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  were  optional.  The  exact  sciences  received  H 
measure  <d'  attention  that  had  not  been  accorded  to  them 
in  the  department  of  female  education.  The  lust  oppor- 
tunities wen  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  in 
drawing  and  painting. 

The  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  such  as  to  secure  the  highest  culture,  and  to 
prepare  young  women  for  the  responsibilities  of  lifb,  lo  do 
the  hi  -t  work  iii  their  homes  and  in  society.  Tlie  aim  has 
been  not  alone  to  store  the  mind  with  (acts,  but.  to  lead  it  to 
independent  thought. 

We  place  the  present  Courses  in  the  Academical  and 
Collegiate  Departments  in  tabulated  form  on  the  next  two 
pages.  An  examination  of  them  will  show  how  fully  we 
recognize  the  claim  of  woman  to  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  scholastic  training. 
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ENGLISH  COURSE. 

While  the  College  claims  to  bestow  special  attention  upon 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  the  English  language  nnd 
its  literature  are  by  no  moans  neglected.  With  a  view  to 
supplying  a  very  general  lack  in  the  education  of  our  young 
people,  the  College  hu established  on  English  Course  in  which 
Anglo  Saxon  and  English  ere  the  only  languages  studied. 
By  this  arrangement  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  inflected  languages  may  be  Imparked,  bat  more 

time  may  also  he,  devoted  to  English  literature  and  his! 
than  in  the  other  courses.  It  is,  however,  not  intended  to 
supersede  either  the  Classical  or  Scientific,  hut  rather  to  enable 
those  wishing  to  make  a  specialty  of  their  mothcr-tongao 
not  <mly  to  acquire  n  thorough  general  education,  but  like- 
wise to  secure  the  diploma  of  the  College. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  study  can  be  accommodated  ;  and  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  will  receive  thorough  training  with 
reference  to  that  profession. 

COLLEGE  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  BUSINESS. 

Any  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
business  as  book-keepers,  clerks,  or  copyists,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  this  department.  In  order  that  the 
graduates  may  have  correct  views  of  the  general  laws  of 
business,  lectures  are  delivered  before  each  class  on  Commer- 
cial Jurisprudence  and  Commercial  Ethics.  Those  who  take 
the  special  courses  can  also  attend  these  IccLures. 


COURSE  OF  READING. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  study  of  English  literature  by 
text-book,  a  course  of  reading  has  been  carefully  arranged, 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  advanced  students.  Written 
or  oral  abstracts  of  these  readings  arc  required   to  be  pre- 
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sen  ted  at  regular  intervals  to  tlio  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
department.  The  course,  includes  some  one  work,  <»r,  in 
some  cases,  nunc  limn  one,  in  its  entirety,  JVom  each  of  the 
following  authors:  Longfellow,  Whitlier,  Bryant,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Prescolt,  Irving,  Itacaulay,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Oowpcr,  Goldsmith,  Popo,  Addison,  Bunyan, 
Mil  ion,  Shakespeare,    Sponsor,  and  Chaucer. 

Besides  this,  it  is  the  design  of  the  school  to  give  direc- 
tion lo  the  reading  of  all  its  members,  to  exert  a  formativo 
influence  upon  their  tastes,*  and  to  load  them,  by  successive 
steps,  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and  creations 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. 


■ 


/» 


I 


ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Riciiabdson,  Principal. 

The  art-room  hag  n  height  of  eighteen  feet,  is  forty-two 
feet  in  longth,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  with  north,  east, 
and  west  lights,  and  sky-lights.  The  design  is  to  develop  in 
the  pupils  real  art  talent,  independence  of  effort,  and  skill  in 
the  selection  and  combination  of  excellencies  in  their  work. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 
KaKL  Barcs,  Dean. 

This  department  has  been  revised  upon  a  basis  which 
recognizes  an  ethical  and  intellectual  ekinent  in  musk-,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  make  at  le:i8t  an  approximate 
interpretation  of  the  thought  lying  beyond  the  composer's 
expression  no  less  an  essential  ta  musical  fitness  than  accu- 
rate and  skillful  execution.  To  this  end,  a  cuurse  of  musical 
literature  will  thread  through  the  more  solid  and  complex 
toohnical  study,  bringing  with  it  the  incitement  of  a  pervad- 
ing personality,  needed  as  a  complement  to  a  science  Which 
must  alwayB  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  abstract,  because 
only  perfected  through  mathematical  precision.  The  differ* 
cut  musical  schools  are  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  the 
life  of  each  composer  considered  individually,  with  equal 
reference  to  its  social  and  aesthetic  relations,  and  the  pupil 
familiarized  with  his  works  through  piano  recitals. 

A  series  of  classical  soirees  form  a  resume  of  the  literary 
and  critical  work  in  the  department  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  one  book  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  an  extended  course  of  study.  The  Works  chiefly 
depended  upon  are:  Hdmholtz,  Elterlein,  Uaiceis,  Thibaut, 
Sckumann,  Nofd,  Reissmann.  &afit4fer,  Wtitxmann,  Burney, 
Busby,  Marx,  Hausliek,  Tyndall.  Wajiu  r,  Li<bt,  Dehn,  Haupt- 
mttnn,  and  Emit  llaumann.  The  principal  works  used  in  the 
practical  department  are  those  of  Cberay,  Kultah,  I/eller;  the 
easier  productions  of  Mozart,  Haydn;  a  few  of  jBaeribdM*; 
Grodusad  PtriMtMttin,GlementI-Taasfg;  Octave-school,  Kullak ; 
Etudes,  Cramer  Iiiilow;  daily  studies,  Tausig  Ehrlieh.  Much 
stress  is  placed  upon  scale-practice  as  the  great  help  to  facile 
and  even  finger  movement,  and  a  good  standard  maintained 
for  pupils  in  Harmony. 

APPARATUS. 

A  judicious  selection  of  apparatus,  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  leading  principles  of  natnral  philosophy,  chemistry,  nnd 
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astronomy,  has  been  made,  and  will  bo  increased  as  circum- 
stances slndl  require. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  arc  delivered  by  the  president  upon  political 
economy  and  philosophy,  and  by  Professor  Super  upon  un- 
dent and  modern  classics.  Literary  and  religious  lectures 
are  delivered  during  the  your  by  eminent  professors, 
clergymen,  and  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  familiar 
lectures  by  the  professors  in  the  various  departments. 

LIBRARY. 

There  is  a  valuable  library,  of  several  hundred  choice 
volumes,  to  which  the  pupils  have  access. 

READING-ROOM. 

The  reading-room  of  the  College — twenty-five  foot  by  six- 
teen—  is  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort  and  elegance. 
Its  supply  of  reading-matter  includes  most  of  the  prominent 
political  and  religious  journals  of  this  country,  the  leading 
magazines,  educational,  scientific,  and  literary;  the  best 
journal*  of  music  and  art,  together  with  all  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  the  English  quarterlies.  It  is  believed  that  this  College 
is  second  to  none  of  the  numerous  schools  for  young  women, 
in  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  providing  for  its  stu- 
dents the  choicest  selection  of  periodical  literature. 


SOCI KTI IX 

There  arc  two  flourishing  literary  societies — the  Lyceum 
and  Cineinnntium.  The  Lyceum  was  founded  la  184-1,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  literary  society  connected  with  a 
ladies'  college  In  the  United  Slates.  It  has  ii  largo  and  hand- 
somely furnished  hall,  and  has  upon  its  record  the  n,m> 
nix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  retired  and  active  members. 
The  Cincinnatium  was  organized  in  1870,  has  a  pleasant  and 
well-famished  hall,  and  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
retired  and  active  members. 
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There  is  also  a  missionary  society,  auxiliary  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It  has  month  I J  meet- 
ings, ami  an  anniversary  in  April. 


DEGREES. 

In  1842,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  tin-  trustees 
were  empowered  to  confer  tlie  degree  of  M.  K.  L.  U  istrees  of 
English  Literature)  anon  all  who  complete  the  prescribed 
English  Coarse  of  study;  and  M.  G.  L.  (Mi*troM  of  Claw 
Literature)  u  ]  ><  > n  those  who  take,  En  addition  to  the  English 
Course,  lIh'  ancient  languages,  or  Latin  and  French  or 
German. 

In  1808,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  trustees 
Wore  empowered  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  A.  (Bacealain  ■ 
in  Arts  ■  upon  those  completing  the  I  'lassleal  Course,  and  B.  s. 

(Baccalaureate  in  Boieoco)   upon  those  completing  the  Scien- 
tific Coarse,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  cursu,  upon  evid 
Ofprogreae  tn  literary  pursuits  and  tasi 

EXPENSES. 

POT   S  KM  ESTER — NINETEEN   WEEKS. 

Board,  use  of  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing— 

dozen  pieces  per  week,     .        .        .        .        .        .  $ll"i  00 

Tuition — Primary   Department, 20  00 

"          Academic  Department, 40 

"           C.ill.-giate  Department.           .         .         .         .         ,  50  00 

Extra  Ex  censes  per  Semester. 

Lessons  on  the  Piano  in  Preparatory  Department,  two  per  week,  $30  00 

Lessons     ■            "        Academic            "               "         "  40  00 

Lessons     ■            ■        Normal                ■                         "  .50  00 

Lessons     "                    Organ,                                "         "  50  00 

Lessons  in  Special  Vocal  Culture,                           ■         "  50  00 

Reading-room  and  incidental  fee, 2  00 

Tuition  in  French, 15  00 

Oil  Pniiiiinc,  three  lessons  per  week, 30  00 

Water  Cut                     "          "             30  00 

Photograph  Painting,  in  Water  or  Oil,  3  lessons  per  week,    .  30  00 

Parapet  tf re  Drawing  or  Crayon  Drawing,  3  lessons  per  week,  30  00 

Pencil  Drawing  and  Sketching,  3  lessons  per  week,        .         .  20  00 
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DOMESTIC  COMFORT. 

Tho  domestic  comfort  of  tho  Colloge  is  deserving  of  marked 
attention.  All  the  appointments  of  a  generously  supplird 
boms  are  here  to  bo  found.  Tho  private  rooms  of  students 
are  famished  with  cvory  thing  necessary  to  comfort,  are 
thoroughly  warmed,  and  in  all  respects  are  delightfully  home- 
like. The  dining-room  is  on  tlie  main  floor,  and  m  cheerful 
and  attractive.  The  tables  are  uniformly  supplied  with  most 
wholesome,  palatable  Jbod,  and  served  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  educate  young  ladies  In  the  proprieties  of  life  while 
contributing  to  their  physical  and  social  enjoyment.  There 
is  not,  in  the  whole  domestic  management,  a  single  exception 

the  munificence  which  is,  confessedly,  its  characteristic. 


T 


f 


T^TfT 


m 


iNTttUOB  OF  SCHOOb-ROOX. 


KKUGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 


Tin'  Oolh  onducted  on  a  positively  Christian  basis. 

Daily  religious  exercises  are  held  in  each  school-room,  be- 
neral  services  in  the  chapel.     For  the  hoarders,  fam- 
ily  worship   is  observed   regularly.     On   Sabbath   morning 
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they  attend  Church  in  the  city,  wherever  their  parents  may 
designate;  in  the  afternoon,  Sunday-school,  and  at  night, 
appropriate  and  interesting  services  in  the  College  building. 

THE  ALUMX.E. 

The  graduates  of  the  College  have  an  active  and  efficient 
aluifiiKil  organization.  Anniversary  exercises  aro  held  each 
year  in  connection  with  the  commencement,  and  a  beautiful 
alumna!  volume  is  published  om-c  in  two  years. 

In  1845,  the  first  Senior  Class,  consisting  of  six  young 
ladies,  received  the  honors  of  the  College.  The  alumna  now 
number  four  hundred  and  sixty-two;  besides,  there  are  moro 
than  three  thousand  educated  women,  North,  East,  South, 
and  West,  who  were  trained  within  its  walls. 


JT^M&TftflL? 


iQJremievi 


Cultur.t  nostra  saint. 


DEN1S0N  UNIVERSITY,  GRANVILLE. 


The  institution  now  known  as  Denison  University  was 
first  organized  at  Granville,  Licl  mil'  county,  Ohio,  December 
L3th,  1831.  It  was  Incorporated  by  act  of  the  Ohio  Legisla* 
ture,  February  3d,  1832,  under  the  name  of  the  "'-'/■■ 

logical  Institution."     By  :in  act  (rf  January, 

1SI">,  the  name  was  changed  tn  "Granville  Ooll«ge;v  and  this 

again,  Qnder  the  general  law  of  Ohio,  was  changed  June  'Joth, 

.  to  the  name  which  the  institution  now  bears.     Jt  was 

med  in  honor  of  Win.  Denison,  of  Adamsville,  Ohio,  in 

vith  an  early  vole  of  the  Trustees  that  the  first 

donor  of  810,000  or  more  t<>  the  institution  should  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  it. 

Denison  University  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  child  of 
the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  this 
body,  held  at  Lebanon,  <  mio,  in  May.  1830,  it  was  decided  to 
take  tmmedii  for  the  establishment  of  a  College.     A 

littee  was  appointed  to  nominate  twelve  Trustees,  and 

ceive  bids  for  the  location  of  the  College.     At  the  next 
annual  meeting  <>f  the  Society,  held  at   Lancaster,  in  May, 

this  committee  presented  their  report.  They  nomi« 
nated  aa  Trustees:  John  IfoLeod,  Charles  Sawyer,  Luth«r 
Woodt,  Thomas  Spclman.  .Jonathan  Atwood,  Jacob  Baker, 
Allen  Darrow,  William  Sedgwick,  VV.  Thompson,  Isaac 
Spen  rp  -liter,  and  B,  Allen.    These  gentlemen  wen 

duly  elected.    Of  the  number,  Rev.  Allen  Darrow.  now  living 
at  Sunbury,  Ohio,  alone  survives  (.January,  1870), 

At  >  -ting  applications  f«.r  the  location  of  the  Col- 

lege were  received  from  several  different  towns  and  cities. 

Allen  Darrow  and  .M*\  Cb  wver.  in  behalf  of  the 


mil ill   Baptist  Church  and  of  citizens  of  Oranville,  mar 
ofler  of  a  farm  property  a  mile  and  a  hulf  west  of  that  town, 
valued  ai  $3,400,     Manual  labor  school-  w.  re  tin  a 
ably  popular.     This  'iili-r  wa>  accepted,  and  (inmville  deier- 
i-  the  location  of  the  College. 

\i  i  eg  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society,  hi  Id 

It  (ii.invili.  ,  October  1-t,  1831,  it  was  decided  to  add  six  to 
the  number  of  Trustees  alreadj  appointed,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  we  gly  elected:    George  C.  Sedgv 

Daniel  Sbepardson,  John  Stevens,  Sylvester  Spelman.  I 
reffries,  an. I  Jacob  I brake. 

tar,  February  3d,  1832,  a  charter  ua- 
I.     This  instrument  limited  the  number  of  Trust- 
eight  I  that  the  institution  should  he  located  at 

Granville,  limited  the  annual  income  to  ^o^NHi,  and  gave 
|M,wer  to  confer  the  honors  and  degrees  usually  conferred  by 
Mich  institutions.  No  Limitations  ware  imposed  as  to  the 
residence  or  religious  creed  of  the  Trustees.  This  charter 
received,  from  time  to  time,  various  modifications,  by  which 
the  number  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  thirty-Mx,  and  the 
name  changed  as  above  stated. 

In  1867  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  reorganised  under  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  of  April 
9th,  1852,  entitled  ••  An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of  col' 
academies,  universities,  and  other  institutions  for  the  pur- 

of  promoting  education,  to  become  bodies  corpo! 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto.     By  the  articles  of  a 
at  ion  adopted  at  this  time,  the  I'niversity  was  "to  be  man- 
aged ami  controlled   by  thirty-six   Trustees,  to  I 
exclusively  from  menders  in  gocd  standing  and  full  mem- 
bership in  regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
who  shall  hold  their  offices  only  so  loin:  as  they  retain  ml  b 
membership,  five,  ai  leasl  to  be  ;<  sident  freediolders of  Lick- 
ing  county. 

nville,  the  seat  of  the  Collet  e  of  1100  in 


habitants,  situated  near  the  center  of  Licking  county— One 

Of  the  central  counties  of  the  Stale.  It  if  six  miles  vest  of 
Newark,  the  enmity  seat,  and  twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  (lie  capital  of  the  State.  Its  nearest  railroad 
station  is  Union,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  three 
ami  one-half  miles  south  of  the  village.  It  is,  however,  sit- 
d  upon  tin'  Line  of  the  Atlantic  end  hake  Erie  Railroad, 
upon  which  i(  ii  expected  that  trains  will  lie  running  b 
the  end  of  i  1876.    As  already  stated,  the  College  wi 

>n   the   farm    wetl   of  Granville   village.      The 

property,  when  purchased,  consist  d  of  two  hundn  il  aoree  of 
with  the  usual  farm  buildings.     The  mansion-house 
lost  immediately  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  - 
at  an  e  of  $2,300     It  was,  however,  but  just  finished 

when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.    It  was  immediately  rebuilt 
at  an  expend  00,  and  was  entered  1  17.  1832 

stories  high,  92  Feel  by  30,  with  a  win-  1 1  feel 
Soon  after,  another  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
0.    This  location  was  afterwards  deemed  an  unfavorable 
•  in--,  and  the  College  was  accordingly  removed  in  \xot'>  to  its 
present  location.     The  site  selected  contains  twenty-four 
aeres,  located  upon  a  hjll  north  of  the  village,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  public  square.     J'he  rear  of  the 
-I  with  ;i  grove  of  old  forest  treee.     Upon 
tlii-  site  there  was  erected  in  1856  a  frame  building  •>-  by  7<> 
feet,  three  stories  high,  containing  single  rooms  capable  oi 
iiinodating  forty  students.      At  the  same  time  then-  WM 
hriek  building,  four  stories  high,  138  feet  loo 
in  tin-  middle  division,  and  16  in  the  eastern  and 
rn divisions.   This  building  contains  thirty  three  euitee 
.if  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty-six  student  - 
suite  consisting  of  a   Bitting-rOOm    12  by  II   feet,  a  hed-toum 
1 1  feet,  and  two  closets.     It  also  contains  four  i 

rying  in  size  from   1  1  by  20  t"<et  t.»  1  I  hy  42  feet,  the 
brary,  two  society  halls,  and  the  reading-room, 


each  H  by  42  feet,  and  t-  iy  libraries.  1  1  !■; 

each. 

Theee  two  buildings  proving  insufficient  fi»r  the  needs  of 
the  College,  there  was  begun  in  1868,  an«l  completed  in 

a  third  building,  similar  to  the  one  last  named,  bat  somewhat 
larger.     It  is  of  brick,  four  -tories  high,  and   I  long. 

The  western  di visit >n  is  45  feet  deep,  the  middle  •>'2t  and  the 
n  66.     This  building  contains  a  chapei,  40  by  68  feet, 
and  _'4  feet  high,  a  Natural  History  room,  14  by  88  feet,  four 
recitation  rooms.  14  by  28  feet  each,  and  thirty-six  suit 

I  similar  V<  those  in  t lie  other  brick  building,  and  furn- 
ishing accommodation*  for  seventy-two  students.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  these  three  baildingfl  may  be  stated  in  round 
numbers  about  as  follows :  Frame  building.  15,000;  old  brick 
building.  s-j:..iXN);  new  brick  building,  $30,000. 

For  financial  support  the  University  lias  been  from  tin 
first,  as  it  is  at  present,  dependent  Upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  men  interested  in  Christian  education.  By  far 
t he  larger  part  of  its  funds  has  conic  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  ^'>.  H«i  nee*  pur- 
the  original  site  was  raised  by  the  Baptist  Church  and 
citizens  of  Granville;  92,30  I  more  were  medcd  immediately, 
to  enlarge  the  building;  ?o,<k)0  in  the  following  year  to 
replace  the  building  destroyed  by  fire,  anc 
to  erect  s  oew  building.  These  expenses  involved  the  infant 
institution  in  debt.  This  was  increased  by  interest  and  by 
the  current  expenses  of  the  College.  17,000  were  raised  in 
the  eastern  State-  to  liquidate  this  indebtedness.  But  not* 
vi  ithatanding  all  the  efforts  made  for  its  payment,  it  had 
increased  in  1848  t«>  115,000.  In  that  year  a  determ 
i  il'ort  wai  made  for  its  liquidation,  which  was  successful. 

On  the  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  by  Dr.  Bailey  in 
an  eflhrl  wai  made  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  as 
a  presidential  endowment    luii<      From  this,  the  first  tliort 
-e  a  permanent  ondownjent  fund,  there  were  realized 


about  >i^]it  thousand  dollars  which  began  to  bear 

interest  in  1849.  When,  in  1853,  the  change  of  location 
spoken  of  above  WSJ  determined  upon,  and  it  became  neces- 
to  criit  new  building?,  i  great  effort  was  made  to  raise 
by  the  Sale  of  scholarships  an  endowment  and  building  fund. 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
100)  were  Becured.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
financial  crash  of  L857,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  such 
funds,  only  a  small  part  of  these  subscription  ever  became 
productive.  Almost  the  whole  of  what  was  thus  realized, 
vi/...  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  was  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  frame  building,  and  the  older  of  the  two  brick 
buildings  still  in  use. 

In  1863  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  fifty  thousand  dollars  •  |5<  I  000),  namely:  uearly  forty 
thousand  dollars  (140,000)  lixed  property,  «nd  a.  little  over 
fen  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  productive  endowment. 

I  hi  sources  of  income  Up  to  this  time  had  been  receipts 
for  tuition,  which,  in  the  earlier  years,  were  very  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  pay  current  expenses;  gifts,  an  agent  being  em- 

d  for  a  part  of  the  time;  anil,  since  1849,  the  inf. 
on  a  small  endowment  fund. 

1  ii  1863  a  determined  and  effective  efibft  was  made  towards 
an  adequate  endowment.  As  the  result  of  this  effort,  after 
four  years  (in  June.  1867,)  a  fund  somewhat  exceeding  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100^000)  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  just  then  reorganized  In  this 
work.  E,  Thresher,  LL.D.,  of  Dayton,  was  the  prime  mover. 
ultimately  giving  one-tenth  of  theamout  himself.  One  who 
knows  the  facts  and  understands  the  ase  bears  this 

mony:    "The  man  to  whom,  under  God,  the  credit  is 
the  permanent  existence  of  Denison  Oni- 
versity.  and  nf  securing  the  endowment,  is  our  venerable 
and  beloved  brother.  E.  Thresher." 

In  1868,  when  anew  building  was  needed,  voluntary  con- 


tributions  supplied  the  necessary  (buds.     Almost  the  entire 

ioun1  required,  vis.,  thirty-two  thousand  dolla 

without  the  employment  of    in  agent,  or  any 
whatever,  except  a  small  amount  for  traveling. 

Daring  the  summer  of  lv  ity-five  thousand  dollars 

175,000)  were  add<-d  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar 
endowment  fund  previously  raised. 

jfive  a  full  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the  University 

Id  be  impossible.     Prominent,  however,  among  the  oon" 

trihutors  to  the  two  endowment  rands  last  nai  uld  be 

utioned:  E.  Thresher,  I.L.D.,  E.  E.  Barney,  and  \V.  P. 
Huffman,  of  Dayton)  Gfea  P.  I>avisand  J.  H.  Ti  n.  of 

Cincinnati;  J.  It  Iloyt,  LI..D.,  EL  Chisholm'and  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, of  Cleveland,  and  Geo.  i  ■•> »k.  of  Canton.  The  largest 
:  given  by  any  one  man  was  thirty  thousand  dollars 
•  ghfl  of  E.  E.  Barney.  The  property  now  owned 
by  the  University,  including  endowment  fund,  site  of  twenl 
four  acres,  three  buildings,  libraries,  eabinets,  apparatus,  etc., 
is  valued  at  1300,000. 

In  its  lirst  conception,  the  immediate  leading  object  of 
institution  was  to  educate  ministers  for  the  Baptist  church* 

1  Ihioand  the  ueighboring States.  The  institution,  though 
-mall  in  its  beginning,  ivas  slso  expected,  ae  soon  as  practi- 
cable,  to  become  a  college  for  general  lil>eral  education,  fur- 
nishing the  usual  collegiate  course  of  instruction  to  all  such 
youth  ai  should  resort  to  it. 

If  was  at  first  designed  to  conduct  the  institution  upon  the 
manual  labor  plan.  This  plan,  however,  though  a  help  to 
many  students,  proved  to  be  too  expensive,  creating  a  con- 
stant  draft  upon  the  treasury,  and  was  accordingly  ahan- 
i loned  in  1N,">6. 

The  establishment  of  a  Theological  Department  was  for 
many  years  a  cherished  plan  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  town* 
which  they  were  continually  looking,  though  never  fully 
attaining  it. 


Dr.  Jonathan  Going,  during  the  time  of  his  presidency, 
from  1837  to  1844,  devoted  his  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
this  department  of  instruction.  Later,  in  1860,  Rev.  Marsena 
Stone,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology ;  an  effort 
was  made  to  endow  the  chair,  and  a  small  sum  raised  for  that 
purpose.  The  classes,  however,  were  never  large,  and  lat- 
terly a  better  apprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  State  has  led  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  any 
plans  for  theological  instruction,  the  University  devoting 
itself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  College  proper. 

The  University,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  not  sectarian,  and  does  not  teach  denomi- 
national dogmas.  The  prevailing  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
College  is,  however,  decidedly  Christian.  Chapel  services, 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  are  held  once  each  day. 
attendance  upon  which  is  obligatory.  Religious  meetings 
are  held  in  the  College  each  week,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 

The  University,  as  at  present  organized,  sustains  two  depart- 
ments, the  Collegiate  and  the  Preparatory.  These  two  depart- 
ments are  under  the  control  of  the  same  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  occupy,  for  the  present,  the  same  buildings.  Plans  are 
maturing  for  locating  the  Preparatory  Department  in  a 
building  by  itself,  and  securing  for  it,  in  every  way,  a  more 
independent  and  solid  foundation.  The  instruction  in  this 
department,  however,  even  now,  it  is  believed,  is  not  sur- 
passed in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  by  any  given  in  this 
country. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  composed  of 
seven  regular  members— the  President  (who  is  also  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy),  the  Professor  of  the  Creek 
Language  and  Literature,  the  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature,  the  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Profes- 
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f»or  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  an  Adjunct 
Prdfessor  of  Langua<_- 

The  Faculty  of  Che  Preparatory  Departinei 
three  m<inbens — the  Principal  (who  is  also  the  Adjunct  Pro- 
reaeorof  Languages  in  t lie  College  Department),  the  Classical 
Tutor,  and  tic    Mathematical  Tutor. 

Tie  (  ol  legiate  Department  offers  two  courses — the  Classical 
course,  extending  through  four  years,  and  the  Scientific 
CHrar&e,  extending  through  three  yean. 

The  Preparatory  Department  offers  three  ton  rses — the  ( 
ical  course  of  three  years,  designed  to  prepare  students 
tip  classical  course  of  the  Collegiate  Department:  the  Scieu- 
•urse  of  two  year-,  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the 
Scientific  course  of  the  Collegiat*  Department;  and  the 
'ish  course,  which  furnishes  instruction  in  the  common 
English  branches. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  course  of  the  Collegiate 
Department  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the 
studies  of  the  corresponding  course  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  curriculum  of  study 
pursued  in  each  course  of  the  Preparatory  Department: 


I'KKPARATOHV  DKPARTMI.N  I 

.  LASBK&ti    I "'" 

nri*r  vi  w:. 

MB  Tnm.— Latin,  Njiiunil  l'liilowij.liy  and  Qnunmar,  United   31 
Hiatni 

Winter  Trim.— Latin,  Greek,  English  Analysis. 
sprimj  Term.— Latin.  Greek,  Bonus  Bktoiy, 

S8COXD  YfAK. 

Foil  Term. — Latin.  Greek,  lntn><lni  i.nv  Algebta. 
II  iuhr  Trtm.  —  Latin.  Greek,  I'iii\.r-il\   Algrlna. 
H»§  Trim. — i Latin,  Greek,  L'li'Kn  i<  . 


THIRD  YKAR. 

Fall  Term. — Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 
Winter  Term. — Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 
Spring  Term. — Latin,  Greek  History,  Algebra. 

i 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
FIHST  YEAR. 

Fail  Term. — Latin,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Grammar,  Introductory 
Algebra. 

Winter  Term. — Latin,  English  Analysis,  Algebra. 
Spring  Term. — Latin,  Roman  History,  Rhetoric. 

SECOND  VKAR. 

Fall  Term. — Latin,  United  States  History,  Geometry. 
Winter  Term. — Latiu,  Physical  Geography,  Geometry. 
Spring  Term. — Latin,  Greek  History,  Algebra. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  College  Department  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Clamcal  Covrxe. — The  Freshman  Class  begin  the  study  of 
Latin  with  Livy,  to  which  they  devote  twenty-eight  weeks, 
the  remainder  of  the  year  being  given  to  Cicero,  de  Senectute 
and  de  Amicitia.  In  connection  with  Livy  they  take  up 
the  study  of  Roman  History.  In  Greek,  the  first  term  of 
fifteen  weeks  is  given  to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  the  An- 
alytical Syntax  of  the  Greek  Verb,  the  second  and  third 
terms  to  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  In  Mathematics,  Alge- 
bra is  completed  in  the  first  term,  and  Geometry  in  the  sec- 
ond. Botany  forms  the  third  study  of  the  spring  term. 
The  Rhetorical  work  consists  of  weekly  exercises  in  Declama- 
tion and  English  Composition  throughout  the  year. 

The  Sophomore  Class,  in  the  department  of  Latin,  spend 
eighteen  weeks  in  the  study  of  Horace,  and  eleven  in  that 
of  Tacitus.  In  Greek,  Demosthenes  is  read  in  the  fall  term, 
and  Plato  or  Xenophon  in  the  spring  term.  In  Mathemat- 
ics, the  fall  term  is  given  to  Trigonometry,  the  winter  term 
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to  General  Geometry  and  Calculus.  Ten  weeks  are  given  to 
Zotrtogy,  eleven  to  Physiology,  ten  to  Rhetoric,  five  to  Ger- 
man, and  during  the  spring  term  the  class  listens  to  lectures 
on  Modern  History.  The  Rhetorical  work  consists  of  Dec- 
lamations, Essays,  and  Orations. 

The  Junior  Class  complete  the  study  of  Latin  with  Cicero 
de  Oratore,  to  which  they  devote  fifteen  weeks.  Two  terms 
arc  given  to  Greek  Tragedies;  two  to  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  one  to  Astronomy ;  one  to  Chemistry,  and  one  to  Logic. 
German  occupies  ten  weeks,  Rhetoric  five  weeks.  The  Rhet- 
orical work  consists  of  Essays  and  Orations. 

The  Senior  Class  give  the  fall  term  to  the  study  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  (combining  the  use  of  text-book  and  lec- 
tures?. English  Literature,  Geology  (ten  weeks),  and  lectures 
upon  the  Sensibilities  and  Will  (five  weeks);  the  winter 
term  to  History  of  Philosophy,  German  (reading  the  present 
year,  1876,  Schiller's  Die  Piccolomini),  Moral  Science;  the 
spring  term  to  History  of  Modern  Civilization,  Political 
Economy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
The  Rhetorical  work  consists  of  Essays  and  Orations. 

The  S-kittifir  Courte  extends  through  three  years.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  Latin,  a  full  year  of 
French,  and  eighteen  weeks  of  German.  The  course  in  Pure 
and  Applied  Mathematics  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Classical 
course,  with  the  addition  of  Surveying.  One  term  is  also 
given  to  each  of  the  following  studies:  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Science  of  Government, 
Political  Economy,  History  of  Civilization,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  Denison  University  has  from 
the  first  been  to  secure  the  highest  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness. Its  requirements  of  pupils  are  severe.  It  is  entirely 
impossible  to  pass  through  any  of  its  curricula  without 
doing  a  large  amount  of  severe  intellectual  labor.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  proportion  to  numl>ers,  any  other  col- 
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lege  in  the  land  secures  from  its  students  as  much  real  out- 
lay of  mental  force  as  Denison  University. 

This  College  proposes  to  advance  its  requirements  for  ad- 
mission up  to  a  certain  high  limit,  just  as  fast  as  the  gen- 
eral grade  of  preparatory  instruction  in  Ohio  will  permit. 
It  has,  however,  no  ambition  to  be  a  university  in  the  Ger- 
man sense.  It  desires  only  to  realize  its  present  ideal,  to  be 
the  perfection  of  an  American  Christian  college. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  per- 
sons who  have  completed  the  Classical  course,  that  of  Bach- 
elor of  Sciences  upon  those  who  have  completed  the  Scien- 
tific course. 

The  University  library  contains  8,500  volumes.  This, 
combined  with  the  society  libraries,  makes  the  whole  num- 
ber of  volumes  available  for  use  by  the  students  a  little  over 
11,000.  The  University  library  is  now  receiving  constant 
increase  from  the  Library  Contribution  Fund  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Alumni,  designed  to  amount  to  an  expenditure,  for  a 
term  of  years,  of  $1,000  annually.  The  library  is  open  three 
times  each  week,  five  hours,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
College  classes. 

The  Cabinet  contains  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  and  full 
series  of  specimens  for  illustration  in  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology,  and  Archa-ology.  It  is  open  daily  to  students  and 
visitors. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity— the  Ocifliop&in  and  Franklin,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Collegiate  Department,  and  the  Ciccr.tnia n ,  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department.  * 

The  CallinjMin  Society  was  founded  in  1&H.  Its  present 
membership  is  thirty-one.  The  society  has  a  furnished  hall 
and  library-room,  and  a  library  of  1.7W  volumes.  The  ini- 
tiation fee  is  $3.00,  the  annual  due?  $1.20. 

The  Franklin  Society  was  organized  in  1S4:'.  Its  present 
membership  is  thirty  two.     This  society  has  also  a  furnished 
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hall  and  library-room.    Its  library  con  taint  1,800  voli 

Th.-  initiation  fee  is  $3.00,  the  annual  dues  (1.20. 

These  two  BOOietleS  publish  a  collage  paper,  the  UIX  imrhi 
OaUegian."  It  is  ;i  ten-page  paper,  and  La  issued  eaeh  Alter- 
nate Saturday  during  the  College  year. 

Th  ,  was  organized  in  I860.     Its  present 

membership  if?  thirty.  It  has  a  furnished  hall  and  a  library 
of  325  volumes.  Its  initiation  fee  is  92.00,  its  annual  does 
11.50. 

The  property  of  these  three  societies  is  valued  at  nine 
thousand  dollars  (18  000). 

The  Reading-Room  and  Lecture  Association  is  a  society 
composed  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  of  both  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  It  was  organised  in  1873.  The 
society  has  a  convenient  and  pleasant  room,  furnished  with 
the  magazines  anil  periodicals  of  tin-  day.  The  total  nuni- 
b  i  of  publications  kept  on  file,  including  daili  die*, 

monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  is  forty.  The  society  also  pro- 
vides a  course  of  Lectures  each  year.  The  annual  fee  is 
81.00.    The  present  number  of  members  is  forty-seven. 

octet.— .The  I.  X.  (M.  Chapter)  and  the  //.  H.  il.  |  A. 
11  Chapter)  fraternities  formerly  existed  in  the  University, 
but  were  practically  excluded  by  a  law  of  the  Hoard  of  Trus- 
enacted  June  26,  1872,  forbidding  the  reception  of  new 
members.  The  same  law  forbids  the  formation  of  a  new  chap- 
ter of  any  secret  society  in  the  College.  The  former  of  these 
ehapters  was  organ ized  in  1868,  the  latter  in  1867. 

An  Alumni  Assaooiation,  of  which  all  graduates  of  the 
University  are  members,  was  organized  in  1859.  There  are 
no  dues  Through  this  association  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  Library  has  been  established  within  a  few 
years 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tution during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  viz.,  the 
ending  in  the  -ninnier  of  1832,  was  ninety-eight,    Tbenum- 
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ber  enrolled  in  1833  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in 
1834  was  forty-six.  The  first  Freshman  class  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1834.  It  was  composed  of  nine  men,  and  that 
of  the  next  year  of  fifteen.  The  statistics  from  that  date, 
so  far  as  known,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


BIO.RAPMIf   \L   SKETi  HES. 


John  Pratt,  the  first  President  of  thp  institution 
born  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  0  WO.    He  •_- 

!  from  Brown  Ui  in  1SJ7  lying  for 

time  at  tfewtou     M   H         setts  i  Theologies!  Institu- 
tion, In*  VU  ordained  in   1830.     When  called  to  take  c!< 
of  the  institution  at  Granville,  he  < ^r^«i  in  teaching 

at   South   Reading,  Massachusetts.     His    connection   with 
Deniaon  University  extended  from  1831  t>>  1859,  the  t : r - 1  tax 

'resident,  most  of  the  time;  thereafter  as  I 'r^ •: 
of  Ancient  Languages. 

T-t '  1'rof.  Pratt  and  his  colleague  for  twenty  years, Prof 
I  Carter,  the  University  i-  largely  indebted  for  its  early 
acquired  character  and  reputation  for  thorough  instruction 
Lo  the  branches  in  which  it  attempted  to  give  instruction. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  D.D.,  the  seoond  President  of  the 
Institution}  held  the  office  from  1837  to  1844.  Dr.  Going  was 
horn  in  Heading,  Massachusetts,  in  1786.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1809.  When  called  to  the  p 
dency,  hi  was  ■  m  ployed  as  corresponding  secretary  of  tie1 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  He  died  at  Gran- 
ville, October,  1844. 

1  during  the  greater  part  of  the  administration  of  Hr.  <  i-.ing. 
viz.,  from  1843,  John  Stevens,  D.D.,  aa  Vice-President 

and   Principal  of  th*    Literary   Department,   including   the 
College  proper,  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  same,  l>r   G 

giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  Theological  Department 
and  tli"  external  interests  of  -  tutiou. 

Dr.  -  D  tnTownsend,  Massachusetts,  in  I 

from   Middlebury  C  ermout,  in  1821; 

studied   theology  at  both   Andover  and  Newton.  laaasachu- 

was  tutor  in  Middlebury  College  from    1825 
ami  from    IS28   to   l^-'H    classical   teacher  In  an  academy  at 
h  Readii  In  1831  he  was  invit< 
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no  to  take  charge  of  a  new  Baptist  paper  called  the  u  Bap« 

?  I  - 1   Weekly  Journal,"  now  published    in   Cincinnati,  and 

rn  as  the  '* Journal  and  Messenger."     Iu  October  of  the 

\iii  he  was  elected  ;i  memh  rof  tin'  Board  of  Trustees 

of  "Granville  Literary  ami  Theological  Institution,"  then 

not   yet  opened.     He  was   thus  one  of  the    first   eighteen 

trustees  of  the  College.     From  that  time  to  the  present  his 

on  with   the  College,  either  as  a   member  of  the 

i  of  Trustees  or  ;i-  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  has 

uninterrupt  >1.     In  1838  In-  was  called  to  the  position  of 

-ident  and    Professor  of  Mental   and   Moral  Science, 

in   which   capacity  he  served,  as  above  state"!,  until    1848. 

r  part  of  the  period  from   1843  to   1857  he 

listrict  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 

■II.     During  the  years  1857  and  1858  he  was  a  teacher  in 

Pairmount  Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati.    Tn  18o9 

he  w;c  recalled  to  Granville  to  take  the  position  of  Professor 

of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages.      This  position  he  held 

until  1868,  when  the  duties  of  die  profi  ssorehip  were  divided, 

he  retaining,  the  department  of  Latin,  an<l  that  of  Greek 

bei n  ;ned  to  u    new  professor. 

<  >ld  age  has  at  lengt  lied  him  to  retire  from  active 

service     Hifi   aairj     :-,  however,  still  retained  among  the 
Ity  as   Emeritus  Professor,  and  he  still  resides  at  the 
University.     No  other  man  has  been  bo  long  and  so  inti- 
inateh   ci  I  with  the  life  of  the  University,  and  no 

other  man  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  history. 

.  Silas  Bailey,  D.D.,  LL.1>..  thi    thud  President  of  the 
graduate  of  Browo  University  of  the  d; 
He  was  called  to  the  presidency  in  184t;,  and  resi 
it  iu  1852.     He  then  became  President  of  Franklin  College, 
Indiana,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  year-.     He 
afterward  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  Kalamazoo  College, 
Michi  r  of  the   Baptist  church  at  Lafayette, 

Indiana.     In  the  winter  of  1873   1,  unfitted  by  age  and  in- 


firmity  for  active-  service,  he  left  this  country  fu  visit  Europe. 
Hi-  death  occurred  at  Paris.  June  30,  ' 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  HI'.,  the  saocessor  of  L>r  Bailey,  and 
President  from  1853  to  1863,  was  born  in  B 
Hampshire,  in  1805.  He  received  his  academic  education 
in  Brattleboro  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Newton  ;  M 
chusetts)  Theological  Institution  in  1880.  While  paator  of 
Qm  Bapiiet  church  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  he  was  the 
prominent  instrument  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy, 
it  is  believed,  at  T o«  ie  State  which,  under 

the  patronage  of  Baptists,  educated  a  large  number  of  youth 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Kalamatoo,  Ifiohigin,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  two  other  parties,  he  secured  the  location,  at 
Kalamazoo,  of  what  ha-  nines  become  Kalamasoo  College. 
la  1846,  while  pastor  at  Norwatk,  Ohio,  he  induced  the  Bap- 
of  that  vicinity  to  establish  the  Norwalk  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  Principal.  In  1852  he  became  pastor  at 
Granville,  and  when,  a  year  later,  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Bailey  left  the  College  without  a  head,  and  the  divided 
counsels  of  the  denomination  threatened  disaster  to  the 
Baptist   educational    Interests  of  the  State.  Dr.  Hall   rallied 

the  disheartened  friendi  of  th  <  <>1  lege,  organized  them  for 
work,  was  elected  President,  and  held  the  position  for  ten 
years  with  much  sued 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hall,  in  1868,  Bar.  Samson 
Talbot,  D.D.,  was  elected  President  Dr.  Talbot  was  born 
near  Urbana,  Ohio.  June  28,  1828.  Immediately  upon  his 
conversion,  in  1M»;.  he  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  with  this  iu  view  lie  came  to  < 
ville  in  September,  1846.  He  completed  the  collegiate  course 
and  graduated  in  1851.  After  spending  a  veal  BS  tutor  in 
the  College  b  n  (Massa<lui~'.tt-)  Theological 

Institution,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1855.  Be  tilled  the 
p  >sition  of  Tutor  of  Hebrew  in  that  institution  one  year, 
and  then  became  paBtor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Day- 
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ton,  Ohio.  This  position  he  occupied  for  seven  years,  until 
June,  1863,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, a  position  which  he  accepted  not  without  consider- 
able reluctance.  The  announcement  of  his  election  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  all  the  friends  of  the  University.  For 
ten  years  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy  into  the 
work  of  administration  and  instruction.  But  the  burden 
proved  too  great.  In  the  spring  of  1873  his  health  became 
so  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  work,  tempo- 
rarily as  was  supposed  by  his  friends,  finally  as  the  event 
proved.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  June  29, 
1873. 

As  student  and  teacher,  both  at  Granville  and  at  Newton, 
as  pastor  at  Dayton,  and,  finally  and  more  than  all,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Denison  University,  Dr.  Talbot  made  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  clear,  accurate,  and  exhaustive  thinker,  and 
as  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  period  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  University  was  one  of  rapid  yet 
solid  growth,  both  as  respects  financial  resources  and  stand- 
ard of  scholarship. 


*••>. 


GRAND   RIVER  INSTITUTE, 


LOCATED   AT 


AUSTINBURG.    ASHTABULA    COUNTY.    O. 


,iii.l    River  Institute  became  a  chartered  institution 
!  ut'  the  Legi-lature  February  22,  1831.     The  01 
nal    incorporators    wore    Giles   Cowle,  Moses    Wilcox, 
Eftphalel    Austiu    (Judge),   Orestes    K.    Hawleys,   Joftb 
Joseph    M.   Case,   Jarius   G-uild,  Ward    <hilds, 
.-  W.  St.  John  uinl  Eliphalet  Austin  (Rev.). 
The   original   name  of  the   Institution  was  the  Ashta- 
bula  County    Institute  of  Science  and   Industry,      This 
name  was  changed   to  that  of  Grand    River  Institute  on 
22d  of  June,  1835,  by  permission  of  the  Legislature. 
The    object    wan    stated    to    be    4i  to    carry  young   men 
a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education,"     a  de- 
nieiir    tor   the    education  of  females    was   added    in 
1840. 

The  tirst  teacher  of  the  Academy  who  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the    Institution,  was    Mr.  Lucius   M.   Austin. 
r  the  incorporation ,  the  brat  Principal  was  Ralph  M. 
Walker,  a   graduate  of  Western    Reserve   College.     The 
iid  Principal  was  Rev.  Thomas  Temiy,  a  graduate  of 
ith.     With    him  was  associated    Miss  Betsy  M. 
Cowl---,  the   tirst   lady   Principal.      The  third    Principal 
ih  Waldo.     Following  him   were  Mr..  A.  A. 
th,   Rev,  S.  .J.  Davis,  Messrs.  Lucius   M.  Austin,  Geo. 
McMillan,  Joseph Barnum,  Geo.  Walker  and  ;Myrton   L. 


Since  1868,  J.  Tuckermau,  A.  MM  has  been   Principal. 

The  present  instructors  are  :  J.  Tuckermau,  teacher 
of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science  ; 
Rev.  L.  B.  Tuckermau,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages;  Miss  Hattie  Linn,  B.  8.,  Precep- 
tress ;  Mrs,  E.  E.  Tuckermau,  teacher  of  French  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Tuckermau,  Assistant  and  Language  Teach 
L.  P.  Hodgeman,  teacher  of  Book-keeping ;  S.  A.  Searle, 
teacher  of  Penmanship  ;  Thomas  Hopkins,  Professor  of 
Music. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  two  Departments,  the 
Normal  and  Academic. 

The  Normal  embraces.  Reading  and  Elocution.  Arith- 
metic, Mental,  Practical  and  Philosophical;  Geography, 
Descriptive,  Mathematical  and  Physical  ;  English  Gram- 
?n;ir  and  Analysis,  Algebra  and  Latin,  Penmanship  and 
Book-keeping,  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments, 
Lectures  on  Teaching. 

The  Academic  course  embraces  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus  aud  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Cresar, 
Cicero's  Orations  against  Catalhie,  Virgil,  six  books, 
Tacitus  aud  Horace,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  Xeno- 
phen's  Anabasis  aud  three  books  of  Homer,  Geography 
of  the  Heavens,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Geology,  En- 
glish Literature,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Butler's  Analogy  ; 
also  French  and  Germau. 


ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  early  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution varied  from  75  to  150.  In  1867  the  number  was 
about  60.  Since  1868  the  average  attendance  has  been 
nearly  200,  and  the  annual  catalogues  give  an  average  of 
about  290  names  of  students  for  each  year. 

The  academic  year  closing  June  10,  1875,  had  an 
attendance  of  181  gentlemen  and    164  ladies,  total 


Ol  this  number  94  were  in  the  Classical  Course,  and  251 
in  the  Euglish. 

GRADUATES  SINCE    1869. 

Since  the  above  date  there  have  been  52  graduate*. 
Of  that  number  16  have  continued  their  studies  at  Col- 
lege— six  entering  the  Senior  Class, two  the  Junior  Class, 
six  as  Bophotnom  and  two  as  Freshmen  i  )t  the  remain- 
der a  large  majority  are  teachers,  niOBt  of  the  gentlemen 
being  Principals  of  Union  Schools  or  Academies* 

Quite  a  number  have  entered  College  before  they  had 
completed  the  course  at  Grand  River.  One  of  these  en- 
tered the  Senior  Class  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  and  graduated 
with  honor. 

During  the  winter  mouths,  from  40  to  50  of  the  un 
graduates  engage  in  teaching. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Value  <if  buildings  and  grounds,  about $10,000  00 

Amount  <>f  production  funds 10,500  t)0 

Income  from  above  funds  about.., 800  00 

LITERARY    80CIETIE8. 

Of  these  there  are  two,  one  for  gentlemen  and  one  for 
ladies.  Each  society  has  a  time  library.  The  exercises 
of  the  M  Disputatorian  "  consist  mainly  of  debates, 
declamations  and  orations.  Those  of  the  u  Fiat  Justi- 
tiau  "  consist  of  essays  and  discussions  and  vocal  and 
instrumemtal  music. 


FACILITIES  FOR  BOARDING. 

Rooms  for  self-boarding  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Board  in  private  families  costs  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
week.  Board  in  the  Hall  costs  from  $2  to  $2.35  per 
week. 

Prominent  among  those  who  received  their  early  edu- 
eation  here  are   Edwin  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  O.  ;  Judge 


Samuel  Cowles,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Alfred  Cowles,  of 
Chicago,  III. ;  Gen.  Chauncey  Hawley,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Wra.  Price,  Esq.,  Cleveland ;  Ex-Lt.-Gov.  Alphonso  Hart, 
Ravenna,  O. ;  Matthew  Reed,  Hudson,  O. ;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Butler,  Fairview,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Rolin  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Edwin  Griswold,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  Dr. 
Edward  Snow,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Dr.  Myron  Owen, Tex. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Tenny  Hamlin,  Constantinople,  Turkey ;  John 
Brown,  jr.,  Put-in  Bay,  O.;  Miss  Caroline  Rasom,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE. 


This  Institution  was  founded  in  1850,  by  direction  of  the 
Bynod  of  Ohio  of  the  Germau  Reformed  Church,  now  known 
as  the  Reformed  C.'liurch  in  the  United  States.  Its  name, 
'•  Heidelberg  College,"  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  Uni- 
versity nt"  Heidelberg,  in  (jiTiiniiv,  although  it  was  derived 
directly  from  the  "  Heidelberg Catechism,"  the  symbol  of  faith 
of  the  church  under  whose  auspices  the  College  was  rounded, 
and  is  still  conducted.  The  College  was  legally  organized 
under  ■ 

CHARTER 

granted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  passed  February 
13,  1851,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
"  Local  Laws  of  Ohio,"  enacted  during  the  sessions  of  1850 
and  1851.  The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  corporators : 
B.  W.  Shawhan,  W.  H.  Gibson,  H.  Shaul,  William  Burriek, 
II,  St.  .John.  ,1.  \V.  Wilson,  Lewis  Baltiell,  Robert  Crura, 
I  i  iik  Wahl,  Dennis  C  Stoner.  Jacob  Kroh,  S.  B.  Loiter, 

D.  Kemmerer,  H.  K.  Balnea,  J.  II.  Good*  G.  W.  Williaid, 

E.  V.  Get-hart  and  Jesse  Steiner,  who,  by  a  provision  of  the 
charter,  constituted  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  their  succes- 
sors were  duly  eleeted  and  qualified. 

THE    BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES 

is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  of  the  church  above  mentioned,  and  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years  (six  of  them  being  elected  each  year), 
and  enjoys  and  exercises  all  the  rights,  powers  and  incidents 
1  to  College  and  University  corporations  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


According  to  the  charter  Religion,  Morality  and  Learning 
arc  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  College  was 
founded.  For  the  advancement  of  these  fundamental  inter- 
ests full  provisions  have  been  made. 

THE    LOCAT] 

of  the  College  is  in  the  City  of  Tiffin,  in  the  county  of  Sen- 
eca. This  city  is  easily  accessible  from  all  points,  by  means 
of  the  following  railroads  running  through  it,  viz:  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky  and  Cleveland;  the  Toledo,  Tiffin  and  East- 
ern J  the  Mansfield,  Coldwat<r  and  Lake  Michigan;  and  the 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  railroads.  The  health- 
ful climate,  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  and  its  central  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  territory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  West,  arc  among  the  principal  considerations  which  ltd  to 
the  selection  of  Tiffin  as  the  site  for  Heidelberg  College. 

THE  COLLECJE  CAMPUS 

contains  about  nine  aoree  of  ground,  situated  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Tiffin,  and  bounded  t£  on 
all  sides.  The  grounds  are  beaut  ifulU  adorned  with  flower 
gardens,  gravel  walks,  evergreens  in  great  abundance,  some 
of  which  arc  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  a  great  variety  of 
deciduous  trees.  Besides  the  campus  and  grounds  in  Tiffin, 
the  College  owns  a  little  over  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

THE    COLLEGE    BUILDIN 

are  three  in  number,  embracing  the  main  College  edifice,  the 
Ladies'  Hall,  and  the  President*!  residence.     The  principal 

building  is  of  brick,  and  is  one  bundled  and  lour  fret  in 
length  and  sixty-four  feet  in  depth,  except  the  wings  which 
are  forty-seven  leet  deep.  It  i>  tour  and  one-half  stories  in 
hight,  and  contains  i  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  society  balls, 
rooms  for  the  libraries,  cabinets  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, and  thirty-two  rooms  for  Students,  making  in  all  filly 


rniiins.  This  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1852,  when 
building  material  ami  labor  were  cheap,  at  a  eost  of  about 

'•no.  Before  the  erection  of  this  building,  the  recita- 
tion- ami  exercises  of  the  College  were  bold  in  rooms 
tented  for  the  purpose,  on  Washington  street,  Tiffin. 

The  next  building  of  importance  ia  the  Ladies'  Hall,  a 
l/irf:e  three  storv  brick  structure,  erected  in  1873,  for  the 
accommodation  oj  Thi  re  is  a  large  dining  hall  0011- 

accted  with  this  building,  where gentlemes  are  permitted  to 
lake  their  meals.  Besides  the  rooms  far  young  ladies,  (here 
ITS  :i!«i  rooms  in  this  building  for  a  Steward  ami  family,  and 
i  Matron. 

The  third  building  <»u  the  College  grounds  fe  the  Presi- 
dent's  bouse,  i   fargj    two-slorj  brick  residence,  erected  at  a 

of  about  (5,000.  The  total  value  of  all  the  buildings 
n«w  on  the  grounds  ia  about  180,000. 

KM»iU'M!-:.\ls     AM-     x  IH'I.ARSHrPS. 

The  main  pan  of  the  endowment  baa  been  gives  by  individ- 
I  with  the  Reformed  Church.  The  endowment 
now  amounts  to  about  1100,000,  one-batf  of  wlm.li  has  been 
contributed,  or  rather  paid,  for  Rchoiarships  of  fifty  and  one 
hundred  dollars.  Borne  half  dozen  friends  of  lite  College 
have  given  91,000  each  to  the  endowment.  Of  the  above 
mentioned  endowt  ml  $00,000  arc  now  available;  the 

reroa  n  in  the  form  of  notes,  payable  at  the  death 

of  the  donors,  without  interest  In  1672  It.  \\T,  Bhawhan,of 
Tiffin,  donated  to  the  College  6,000  acres  of  land  in  Missouri. 
The  College  baa  nor,  as  yet,  received  any  Income  from  this 
donation  of  land. 

49  OF    EDUCATION. 

Heidelberg  College  was  founded  upon  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive  basis.      The  plan  of  its  founders  embraced  five 
f  study. 

I      a    Preparatory  Course,  embracing  a   period  of  two 

year;-. 


II.  A  Classical  Course,  embracing  as  usual,  a  period  of 
four  yeirs.  and  iaclnding  all  the  studies  usually  taught  in 
Colleges. 

IIL  A  Scientific  Course,  embracing  a  period  of  three 
vears  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  practical 
men. 

IV.  A  Teacher's  Course,  or  Normal  Department,  embrac- 
ing three  years,  designed  to  prepare  voting  men  and  women 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
Wants  u\'  the  Common  School  System  of  Ohio  aud  the  West- 
ern States. 

V.  A  Farmer's  Course,  embracing  three  years  also,  nnd 
including  a  practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
branches,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics  aud  Scientific 
Agriculture. 

The  Teacher's  and  Farmer's  Courses,  as  distinctive  courses, 
were  soon  abandoned,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  Clas- 
cal and  Scientific  Courses  covered  about  the  same  ground 
fundamentally,  and  met  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of 
students  sufficiently  well 
still  given  to  all  who  desire  it 


Normal  instruction,  however,  is 


THE   ro- EDUCATION    OF   THE    SEXES 

has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Heidelberg  College  from  the 
beginning.  YotlDg  ladies  are  allowed  to  pursue  either  of  the 
established  courses  of  study,  and  to  recite  in  the  classes  with 
the  gentlemen.  The  experiment  lias  proved  that  the  joint 
education  of  the  sexes  eon  be  maintained  and  carried  out  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  presence  of  the  opposite 
sex  in  the  recitation  room  seems  to  exert  a  hoathfttl  and 
stimulating  influence  upon  both  young  nun  and  ladies. 
The  ladies  have  generally  pursued  the  Scientific  or  English 
course.  Some  liave  pursued  and  excelled  in  the  Classical 
Course.  The  fiist  young  lady  graduate  of  the  Classical 
Course  u.i-  Mias  Florence  Crouise,  who  graduated  iu  1865. 


THE  COURSES  OF   STUDY 

now  laid  down  and  required  in   the  College  proper  are  the 
following : 

THE    CLASSICAL    COURSE, 

which  embraces  four  years,  as  follows: 


FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

FALL   SESSION. 

L  Latin— Virgil's  jEneul  and  Latin  Composition. Chase 

2.  Greek — Xenoplmn's  Anabasis,., Owen 

3.  Mathematics— Higher  Algebra ..Loomis 

■i.  Classical  Antiquities..... Fiske 

5.  Physical  Geography Mitehel 

Elocution Kidd 

7.    German* 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Virgil's  ..Eneid  and  Latin  Composition Chase 

2.  Greek— Hooter's  Iliad Owen 

:.  Mathematics— Higher  Algebra Loomis 

4.  Ancient   History  and  Geography  Moss 

5.  Biblical  Antiquities Nevin 

(i.  Lectures  on  BibilosJ  History 

7.  Elocution  Kidd 

8.  German* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— -Livy  and  Latin  Composition Lincoln 

2.  Greek — Horner's  Iliad Owen 

9.  Mathematics— Plane  Geometry Loomis 

4.  biblical  Antiquities Nevin 

5.  Lectures  on  Biblical  History 

6.  Botany Wood 

7.  Elocution Kidd 

8.  German* 

Mudies  mar 'ted  thai;  °  aro  optional. 


SOPHOMORE   CLAS- 

FALL  SESSION. 

Latin— Livy Lincolu 

Greek— Herodotus Harper's  Text 

Mathematics — Solid  Geometry  and  Coule  Becttona Loomla 

History  of  Greece smith 

Botany Wood 

Compoaltion Quaakenbon 

German* 

wintki:  BE6SIOF. 

Latin — HurnccV  Odea Harper's  Text 

Greek — Herodotus Harper's  Text 

Mathematics— Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration...  Loom  i.<- 

Hi-tory  of  Greece Smith 

Qoology kgaaab  and  Gould 

Composition Quackenbos 

German* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

Latin— Hoi :icf>  Satins Harper's  Text 

Greek  —  ^Esehincs  .1.  riiiuupliii 

Mathematics -Surveying,    Leveling,    Navigation   and 

Spherical  Trigonometry Loomis 

History  of  the  Middle  Aftw  Hallem 

Physiology Daltoii 

Composition Quavketibos 

Gei  man',. 


JUNIOR   CLA 

FALL  SESSION. 

Latin— Taeiltis  de  German  ia Ant  turn 

'.  Greek— Demosthenes  de  Corona (  hamplin 

I.  Mathematics— Analytical  Geometry Loom  is 

;.  Psychology BoUOll 

i,  Rhetoric Coppee 

L  Modern  History Lord 

'.  Orations 

I  German* 

Studios  marked  laun  "  lire  optional. 


WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Tacitus'  Annals ..Anthon 

(reek — iEschylus1  Prometheus  Vlnctua Oxford  Edition 

Mathematics— Differou I  ial  :iuti  Integral  Calculus Loom  is 

4.  Inorganic  Chemistry Youmau 

.5.    Philosophy  of  History   '•■ 

6.  Psychology Porter 

7      Logic  Beck 

8.  Orations 

9.  German* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

i.  I.  cerode  Orators., Kingsiey 

2.  Groek— Sophoeles'  CEJIpos  Tyrannus Oxford  Text 

3.  Mechanics Olmsted 

4.  Integral  Calculus Looniis 

5.  Logic Thomson 

5.  Philosophy  of  History 

7.  Inorganic  Chemistry Youmau 

8.  Oiations 

•  .enuuii 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FALL  SKSS: 

i.    Latin-  Cicero  d<-  Officii* Tlmtche 

•j     '  Ireek— Plato's  Gorgias Woolsey 

Moral  Philosophy Alexander 

4.    History  of  English  Literature Shaw 

leology  and  Mineralogy Dana 

6.  Physics Olmsted 

7.  Orations 

8.  German 

winter  session. 

1.     Latin— Cicero  de  Officii* Thneher 

-.    Astronomy Loom  is 

3.  Political  Economy Perry 

4.  Moral  Philosophy Haven 

History  "i  English  Literature Shaw 

Dana 

;  iiei  marked  thus  •  are  optional. 


7.  History  of  Philosophy- Schwegler 

8.  Studies  in  English.. DeVere 

9.  Orations .*. 

10.  German 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  <itv^  Tc-tament  Spencer 

J  Astronomy  _ Loomis 

3.  Evidences  or  Christianity Barrows 

4.  /Esthetic* Bascom 

5.  Astronomy  Loom  is 

6.  History  of    Philosophy Si-hwegler 

7.  Orations ... 

8.  German 

SCIENTIFIC    COURSE, 

EMBRACING    THREE    TEARS,    AS    FOLU5W8 : 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

I'Ai.i,  3E8SION. 

1.  Higher  Algebra Lonnis 

2.  Analysis Greene 

3.  Descriptive  Astronomy Steele 

4.  History  of  Greece ...Smith 

5.  Physical   Geography Mitchell 

6.  Elocution Kidd 

7.  Eut in  "... 

8.  German* 

WINTER   SESSION. 

1.  Higher  Algebra  ....  _ Loomis 

2.  Analysis- Greene 

3.  Biblical  Antiquities EfoTia 

4.  Lectures  on  IljIilicaJ  History 

■">.     Ancient  History  and  Geography  Bloss 

<i.     Natural  Philosophy Steele 

7.  Elocution- Greeue 

8.  Latin' 

9.  German* _ 

Stadia*  marked  thai  '  aro  optional. 


SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Plane  Geometry Loomis 

2.  Botany Wood 

3.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages Hallam 

4.  Biblical  Antiquities Nevin 

5.  Lectures  on  Biblical  History 

6.  Analysis Greene 

7.  Elocution Kidd 

8.  Latin* 

9.  German* 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
PALL  SESSION. 

1.  Psychology Rauch 

2.  Solid  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections Loomis 

3.  Botany Wood 

4.  Rhetoric Coppee 

5.  Modern  History Lord 

6.  Composition Quackenbos 

7.  German* 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Psychology Haven 

2.  Logic Beck 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  Mensuration Loomis 

4.  Philosophy  of  History Lord 

5.  Zoology Agassiz  and  Gould 

6.  Inorganic  Chemistry Youman 

7.  Composition Quackenbos 

8.  German* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Logic Thomson 

2.  Surveying,  Leveling,  Navigation  and  Spherical  Trigo- 

nometry  Loomis 

3.  Philosophy  of  History Lord 

4.  Physiology Dalton 

5.  Physics Olmsted 

6.  Organic  Chemistry Youman 

7.  Composition Quackenbos 

8.  German* .- 

Studied  marked  thus  *  are  optional. 


SENIOR   CLASS. 

FALL   SESSION. 

.     Moral  Philosophy Alexander 

.     History  of  Bogltofa   Literature Shaw 

.     Analytical   Oeometry* Loomis 

.    Physics .' Olmsted 

.    Geology  and  Mineralogy..... .Dana 

.     Orations 

WINTER  SESSION. 

.  Moral    Philosophy Haven 

.  Political  Economy Perry 

.  History  of  English  Literal  tin-  Shaw 

.  History  of  Philosophy     Schwegler 

.  Differential  Calculus Loomis 

:.  Geology , Dana 

.  Btudiei  in  English DeWre 

.  Orations 

SPRING  BK8SEON. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Barrows 

1  Sotht  :  <■  -  Bawom 

i.    Astronomy Looinis 

.    History «.f  Philosophy Schwegler 

.     Integral  QalCBhH Loomis 

.      I  .titiiail 

'.     Orations 

'The  student  can  take  either  Mathematics  or  German. 


DEGREES. 

Bvr/i,/<>r  of  Ali*. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con- 
ferred on  those  students  who  have  completed  the  regular 
Classical  Course  of  study,  and  have  stood  an  approved  exam- 
ination. 

/>'./<•//.  lor  uj  Sou  in-' . — This  degree  u  eonftrred  on  those  who 

have  completed,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  tlie  Scientific 
Course,  and  have  stood  an  approved  examination. 

The  Graduation  Fee  in  the  case  of  each  -tudent.  in  either 
of  the  courses  of  study,  is  live  dollars. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  at  the  etui  of 
three  years,  ou   such   graduates   in   the  Classical  Course  as 


apply  for  it  ami  -iw  evidence  of  having  mode  commendable 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  maintained  a  good  mural  char- 
acter, on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates  in  the 
Scientific  Course  upon  the  same  term*. 

RELIGIOUS    1NFLITEN' 

No  sectarian  instruction  ifl  required  Of  given  by  the  Col- 
lege. But  as  a  complete  education  includes  a  full  develop- 
ment of  all  tlic  powers  of  man — moral,  intellectual  and 
physical,  it  is  a  main  object  of  this  institution  to  conduct 
every  course  of  study  in  such  a  spirit  as  will  contribute 
directly  to  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a!l  the  stu- 
dent-. The  institution  is  opened  every  morning  with  an 
appropriate  religious  exercise,  oondncted  by  one  of  the  Pro- 
feasorS)  which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend,  unless 
:scd  by  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  stu- 
dents are  also  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the- 
College  Chapel  on  Sunday,  unless  excused. 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  College.  It  has  been,  and  is  still, 
conducted  by  the  Professors  of  the  College  with  the  assistance 
of  competent  tutors,  as  one  of  the  departments  <•!  the  insti- 
tution. This  department  embraces  a  oourae  of  two  years' 
study,  as  follow- : 

Junior  rear. 

i-\\  tow— intellectual  ami  Practical  Arithmetic;  I 

graph}  English  Grammar  (Greene  :  Composition  (Quaekenbos* 
First  Lesson);  Penmanship. 

WiNiKK  Bbbsjok— Latin  Grammar  (Harkness);  intellectual 
and  Practical  Arithmetic;  I  leography;  English  Grammar  (Greene), 
Composition  (Quaekenbos4  First  Lessons);  Penmanship. 

Spbino  Bbskion — Latin  Grammar  and  Header  Sarfeneea);  in- 
tellectual  and  Practical  arithmetic;  Geography;  Rngifah  Urain- 
mar 'Greene) ;  Composition  (Quackenbo*'  Firel 


Fall  Session— Greek  (HarknesM;  Latin  Grammar    Haiku 
mi;  Analysis  (Gre^m-  ;  Descriptive  AMronuoiy;  Composition 
anil  English  Exercises. 

Wivuu  Session—  (Jreek     Harkiie*- i  ;    Latin  Urainniar      Hark- 

.  an<l  rVwur'H  Commentaries;   analysis  (Green);    U^ 
Natural  Philosophy;  Composition  and  English  Bxerejn 
Branra  Bbbbioii    Eenophon'a  Anabasis;  Cnsert  Gommeata. 

rie> ;  Analyses  (Greene) ;  Algebra;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Cuiupo- 
sit  ion. 

itiiic  i  looms  the  same,  asoepttns  Latin  and  Greek. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

There  is  also  nominally  connected  with  the  College,  and 
located  u|h>u  the  same  premises,  a  theological  seminary  known 
as  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  which,  however,  has  a 
separate  organization  and  ils  own  Hoard  of  Trustees.  Its 
sessions  and  vacations  correspond  with  those  of  the  Go! 
and  its  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  two  and  three- 
fourth  years.  Instruction  in  Theology  is  eomnuinieated 
through  the  medium  of  both  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  institution  contain  about  five  thousand 
volumes,  which,  together  with  numerous  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can authors  and  College  Alumni,  IK  kept  in  a  large  and 
nicely  furnished  library  room. 


THE   CABINET 

is  kept  in  a  room  in  the  main  edifice,  weD  fitted  tor  the  pur. 
pose,  and  coutaius  many  rare  specimens  of  fossils,  minerals, 
etc.  The  College  has,  as  yet,  no  regular  laboratory.  Experi- 
ments, however,  are  made  in  the  pf  by  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  The  apparatus  sod  fixtures 
employed  in  making  experimenta  are  worth  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  ehemioais  :in<l  othei  -t<x-k  al-o  sbottt  one 
hundretl  dollars. 

There  is  no  observatory  eonneoted  with  the  College.     Tin 
classes  in  Astronomy  have  the  pri  making  observe- 


lions,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  With 

tin-  eseeUenl  telescope  which  belongs  bo  the  College. 

THE  TELESCOPE 

is  mounted  upon  a  tripod.  Tt  was  made  by  Alvan  Clark  & 
Bone,  of  Oambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Size,  5-iticli  aperture.  Be- 
the  telescope,  the  College  is  furnished  with  ati  excellent 
microscope,  which  cost  ouc  hundred  dollars,  ;m  air  pump, 
electrical  machine,  and  much  other  apparatus  tor  the  illustra- 
tion of  scientific  principles. 

METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

are  made  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  aud  a  record  oi 
them  is  sent  tn  the  \V:ir  Department  monthly,  gratis,  as  fol- 
lows: Record  of  temperature,  amount  of  cloudiness,  rainfall, 
depth  of  snow  and  direction  of  Wind.  Three  observations 
In  made  daily,  viz:  At  7  A.  M.,  S  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M. 

Till-'    ■'JIJ.IXJE   FACULTY 

present  constituted  as  follows: 

Rev.  G.  \V.  Williurd,  D.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic  and  Evidences  of 
I  'liri-tianii y. 

Kev,   R.  Good,  A.  M..    Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

C.  Hornung,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ami  Math- 

'■matieal   Philosophy. 

O.  A.  S.  Burgh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages, 

Charles  0.  Knepper,  A.  M.,  Alumni  Professor  of  Belles 
Leti  lieties  and  History, 

K'-v.  H.  Zimmerman,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

I).  Bogart,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Advanced  students  in  the  College  and  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  are  employed  as  tutors,  from  time  to 
time,  as  necessity  requires. 


COLLEGE  STAT18TIC8. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each 
class  annually  from  1852,  and  also  the  number  graduating 
each  year : 


Preparatory 
Departmeut. 

Undergraduates. 

• 

Years. 

II 

Sopho- 
mores. 

ti 
o 
s 
s 

o 

a 
« 

GO 

at 

OS 

3 
13 

g 

o 

1863 

15 
8 
7 
9 

20 

16 

80 

67 

124 

120 

101 

116 

105 

151 

137 

156 

110 

96 

117 

83 

78 

124 

106 

61 
81 

78 

82 

86 

104 

16 
17 

1854 

11 

2 

1855 

31     7 

2 

1856 

53    98  i   15    12 
59    55  |    8  j    5 
62  j   61  1  "  13  j    8 
33     5  !    9     6 

17  :   12  :    4     5 

18  |   15    12  !    5 

5 

1857 

5 

1858 

5 

1859 

5 

I860 

5 

1861 

5 

1862 

1863 

15  j   12 

14 ;  io 

35    30 
15    12 

10 

8 
15 

4 

4 

1864 

1 

1 

1865 

9 

4 

4 

1866 

10     8     4     5 

5 

1867 

21    11     4 
40    16     2 
32    20     6 

4 
13 

14 

4 

1868 

9 

1869 

10 

1870 

40    25     7    13 

27    15  ,   15     8 

17    23  i    5  !   16 

29    17  i    5  j   10 

31    22    11     8 

i 
50    23    11    18 

10 

1871 

8 

1872 

15 

1878 

9 

1874 

7 

1876 

18 

Total  

1,946 

833   763   237  '  177 

138 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 


There  are,  at  present,  three  literary  societies  connected  with 
Heidelberg  College  for  the  improvement  of  the  Students  in  the 
graces  of  Composition,  Oratory  and  Debate.  The  names 
and  statistics  of  these  societies  are  as  follows : 
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a 

Expenses. 

Mbmbbrship. 
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a 

© 

NAMES. 

Whkn  Foundkd. 

a 

fa 
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A 
"3 
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•  a 

°£ 

3 
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3s 

s** 
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Oh 
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Excelsior 

Sept.  18,1861 

1,424 

$5  00 

$2  25 

36 

383 

Heidelberg 

April  15,1869 

675 

3  00 

2  25 

30 

243 

Delphian 

Nov.  20,1870 

30 

1  50 

20 

70 

THE  COLLEGE   PUBLICATIONS 

are  its  annual  catalogue,  occasional  circulars,  and  the  "  Col- 
lege Times,"  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  College,  and  edited  by  students. 
In  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  by 

O.  A.  8.  HURSH, 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


-s 


H1LLSB0R0  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Hillsboro  Female  College  is  successor  to  Oakland 
Femate  Seminary,  wbioh  was  organized  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  1839,  by  J.  McD.  Mathews,  whose  private 
enterprise  it  was,  and  who  was  Principal  during  a  pros- 
perous career  of  eighteen  years.  Iu  1857,  the  school 
was  transferre<]  to  the  College,  of  which  he  became 
Presideut. 

In  1860  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  Rev.  W.  G. 
W.  Lewis  was  appointed   President. 

Iu  1863  Rev.  Henry  Turner  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1864  Rev.  Allen  T.  Thompson  was  appointed  Pres- 
ident. 

In  1865  Rev.  David  Copeland  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1872  Jos.  McD.  Mathews  was  reappointed  President, 
and  lie  still  has  charge  in  1876. 

The  College  is  a  large,  handsome  brick  building, 
ninety  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep,  three 
stories  high.  It  is  uiie  of  the  best  educational  build- 
ings in  Ohio.  Parlors,  halls,  chapel,  bedrooms  and  reci- 
tation rooms  are  all  spacious  and  comfortable.  There 
is  a  library  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes,  most 
of  which  was  transferred  from  the  Oakland  Seminary. 
It  is  called  Oakland  Library.  Misses  Etta  Fultz  and 
Sallie  E.  Mathews  are  Librarians. 

There  is  a  good  telescope,  six  feet  long,  five  inches 
aperture,  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  College,  which 
makes  a  good  observatory. 


There  are  many  specimens  of  shells  and  minerals, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  electrifying  ma- 
chine, air  pump,  galvanic  batteries,  pneumatic  cistern, 
&c,  &c,  kept  in  the  library  room,  which  answers  for  a 
laboratory. 

Hou.  Jos.  J.  McDowell  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Oakland  Seminary,  and  S.  E.  Hibben, 
Esq.,  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  when  first  organized,  and 
Jacob  Sayler,  Esq.,  Secretary  aud  Treasurer. 

At  present,  1876,  Hon.  John  A.  Smith  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  College  Trustees,  and  James  Reese, 
Esq.,  Secretary  aud  Treasurer. 

The  Sigourney  Literary  Society  was  organized  more 
than  thirty  years  aa;o  in  Oakland  Seminary,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  College  iu  1857.  Miss  Minnie  Nettleton 
is  President, 

Both  Seminary  and  College  have  aimed  to  establish 
a  high  standard  of  female  education,  and  to  have  the 
scholarship  of  their  graduates  equal  to  the  best.  They 
have  educated  many  excellent  teachers,  and  many  esti- 
mable ladies  now  presiding  over  their  own  families. 

JOS.  MR  MATHEWS, 

Prexi.hxt  If,  F.  ('. 


HIRAM   COLLEGE. 


BY   B.    A.    niXSHALE,    PRESIDENT. 


Hiram  College  is  located  at   Hiram,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
(three  and  one  half  miles  Erom  GarrettsviUe,  on  the  A.  &  <;.  \V. 
way.    The  following  sketch  of   its  history  will  be  divided 
impropriate  heads. 

1.— FOUNDING  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute,   like  BO  many  other  educational  foundations, 
had  its  origin  in  a  religions  movement.     Between  1820  and  1830 
the  bod  j  "i'  I  'In  'isi  tana  called  The  Disotflib,  sometimes  simply 
its  rise.     As  the  body  did  not  originate  in  any 
sing  historical  event,  as  a  secession  or  an  excision,  but.  in 
nil   religious  conditions,  it   is  impossible  to  assign  a  del 
be  date.     Frum  the  first,  this  movement  took  a  strong  hold 
of    Northern    Ohio,    and    especially   of    the     Western    Reserve, 
where  it-   bdlowing  soon  became  large.     At   first    the    Disci- 
ples bad    ii"    school    of    any    sort,    Bethany    College,   Bethany. 
\\ .    Vu..    founded   in   1842,  being  their  oldest   institution.     As 
.  some  of  the  Disciples   of  the  began 

feel  that  tln\  needed  an  institution  of  learning  under 
their  immediate  control  ;  which  feeling  rapidly  became  genera] 
and  grew  into  a  confessed  want.  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
to  supply  the  want  until  the  year  1849.  In  the  intervening  years 
there  had  been  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  project,  and  a  sub- 
it  ial  unanimity  bad  been  reached  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  rapid- 


•  if  the  movement  when  once  practical   steps   began    to    l>e 
n.     The  lir<t  <jf  then  tfeepi  was  taken  by  an  informal  an 
in-  men  from  several  churches,  held  in  Hu--fll, 

Geauga  County.  June  12,  1849.    This  meeting  was  called  at  the 

in  of  A.  L  B  ..  who  was  prominently  conna 

with  the  enterprises  of  the  Disciples  in  Ohio  a  quarter  of  ■  cen- 
tury ago.     The  proposition  to  establish  a  school   was  unaui- 

,-ly  approred,  sod  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  tnstrni 
to  call,  in  it-'  name,  a  convention oi  Charon  delegates,  at  wl 
the  newi  "f  ;i  larger  number  of  people  might  be  ascertain 
i  ;i  convention  was  held  in  Bloomfield,  Trumbull  County,  in 
11st  of  tlu'  same  year,  when  the  proposition  was  agate  ap- 
prored and  a  call  issued  for  a  second  delegate  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Ravenna  in  October.     In  Ravenna  aims  and  plans  W< 

L     Some  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a  college  ;  others 
Csrored  ■  school  of  high  bat  not  of  ooQegis  After 

'■in,  the  hitter  view  prevailed,  all  the  delegates  acquiescing 
In    the    final  decision.     A   third  delegate  convention,  held  in 

November  ?,  located  the  eohool  at   Hiram.    T 
after  a  spirited  conn    i,    Boasell  having  ten   rotes   to   Hiram's 
seventeen  on  the  last  ballot.     A  fourth  delegate  meeti    _ 
held   in   Hiram,  December  20,  when  a  provisional  board 
elected  and  other  necessary  action  taken.     The  Legislature,  by 
special  act,  Kerch  t,  1850,  granted  a  charter  which  had  ! 
drawn  op  by  Charles  Brown,  A.  S.  Hayden,  and  Isaac  En 
assir  Leicester  King,  of  Warren.     Hay  ?  follow 

the  Board  of  Trustees  organized  under  this  charter.  The  same 
summer,  near  but  a  little  south  of  the  crest  of  the  water- 
shed dividing  the  waters  of  the  Lake  from  those  of  the  Ohio,  iu 
the  middle  of  an  eight-acre  enclosure  that  has  since  become  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  can  the   State,  as  it  is  by  nature 

one  of  the  most  commanding,  a  substantial,  commodious,  and 
beautiful  building,  three  stories  high,  with  a  front  of  eighty- 
four  feet  and  a  depth  of  sixty-four,  was  erected.  In  this  build- 
ing, November  8f,  1850,  tin  new  school  went  into  operation. 
It  was  called  The  Western'  Reserve  Eclectic  LHBTO 
Isaac  Errett,  then  pastor  of  the  Disciples'  Church  in  Wanvn, 
suggested  tho  name.     The  leading  promoters  of  the  enter] • 


lamson  Bentley,   Win.  Hayden,   A.  s.  Hayden,  A.  L. 

teaer  Williams,   W.  A.  Belding,  A.   It.  Greet,  .1.  I'. 

orge  Pow,  Isaac  Errett,  Charles  Brown,   Symonda 

Ryder,  Ahull  Udall,  Aaron  Davis,  .T.  EL  Jones,  Leicester  King, 

•  »11,  M.  J.  Streator,  Myron  Soule,  Benjamin  Boole,  W. 

\.  Lillio,  Zeb  Rudolph,  A^nson  Matthews,  Alanson  Baldwin,  Win. 

I,   U.  P.  I  il,  Ciiniot  Hason,  and  Kitn- 

1  til  1 1  Porter.     Host  of  these  men  were  members  of  the  Disdpl 

irch,  fully  one  bali  being  ministers.     All  of  them  were  well 
known   in   Northern   Ohio,  and   many  of   them   bad  a   much 
irity.    Fonds  to  parohase  the  grounds  and  build  the 
building  irere  obtained  by  individual  and  church  subscripts 
\i  tance  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  first  cost  of 

grounds,  building,  and  furniture  was.     33m  Bclectic  Insti- 
tute was  built  by  u  popnlar  movement,  and  there  wore  no  donors 
funds  in  surd  amounts  as  to  entitle  them  topartionlar 
The  healthfulness  of  the  locality,  the  morality  and 
liberality  of  the  community,  and  the  existenoe  thereof  a  floor- 
church,  appear  to  have  tx  lecisrve  considerations 
in!-                           i  at  Hiram.     At  thai  time,  il   should  be 
:n  of  Ohio  did  not  exist  in  fancy,  much 
less  in  fact. 

3.—AIMB  Of  THE  INSTITUTE.— THE  CHARTER. 

aims  of  the  School  were  both  general  and  special;  more 

(l)    To  provide  a  sound  scientific  and  literary  education. 

temper  and  sweeten  such  education  with  moral  and 
ptural  knowled 
(3)    To  educate  young  men  for  the  minis! 

if  the  religious  movement  in  which   it 

jginated,  was  impressed  upon  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  its  or 

isation.    The  Disciples  believed  that  the  Bible  had  been  in  a 

vd  by  theological  speculations  and  • 

Hence,  their  religious  movement  was  a  revolt  from  the 

nd  an  overture  to  men  to  oomefao 

with  the  Scriptures.    They  believed,  also,  that  to  the  Holy 


Writings  belonged  a  larger  place i:  Dulture  than  had 

been  accorded  to  them.     Accordingly,  in  all  their  educational  in- 
stitutions t  he  y  have  emphasised  the  Bible  and  its  related  brant 
of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  the  distinctive  feature  of  their 
schools.     The  charter  of   the  Eclectic   Institute  therefore 
dared  the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  be :    "The  instruction 
df  youth  of  both  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 

science,  especially  of  moral  science  as  based  on  the  facts  and 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  What  this  special  aim  was, 
and  how  it  has  been  realised,  will  be  more  fully  stated  under 
another  head.  Here  follows  as  outline  description  of  the  ma- 
chinery provided  by  the  charter  for  tarrying  forward  the  work 
proposed. 

The  Act   of    Incorporation   consists  of  seven  KCtions.     The 
first  created  George  Pow,  Banns]  Ohurch,  Aaron  Davis,  Isaac 
Errett.    t'arnot    Mason.   Zsfa    Rudolph,   Sjmonds  Ryder,  J.   A. 
Ford.  Kimball  Porter,  William  Harden,  Frederick  N\  illiam-.aml 
A.  EL  Hayden,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  iim-  Western  Beserre  Eclectic  Institute,  to  be  boated  in 
llii'am.    It  further  invested  these  corporators  (nth  the  power  of 
perpetual    succession,   and    limited   the  capital    stock   of   the 
corporation     to   450,000,    to   be  divided  into  shares   of 
each,    and    to    be   used    for   no  purpose  other  than  education. 
1 id  clothed  t lit*  corporation  with  the  usual  powers  in 
<  ct    to  buying,   selling,  ami  holding  property.      The    third 
declared  thai  the  corporate  concerns  of  said  Institute  should 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  n 
tli. in    twelve  men,  any  live  of  whom  shall  constitnr  ,m: 

end    invested   them  with  the  power  to  fill  vacai  appoint 

the  DUStomaiJ  Board  officers,  to  select   teacher?,  and  to  ever 
a  general  management   over  the    affairs  of    the   institution, 
ion   fourth  provided  that   the  President  of  the  Board  shall 
fttte  all  contracts  and  seal  them  with  the  corporate   • 
ion  fifth  ]no\  ided  for  the  election  by  the  stockholders  of  a 
id   of    Trustees  so  soon  as  $7,000  was  subscribe! 
tjil  stock,  limiting  the  electoral  power  of  the  stockholders 
■u:   "Provided  that  no  stockholder  shall  I 
more  than  four  rotes  for  1100.  six  votes  for  $201  -  for 


0,  and  eight  votes  for  $400  or  more."  It  proyided,  also,  that  no 
one  should  rote  on  stuck  nut  paid  op.  One  third  of  the  Board, 
after  the  first  election,  were  to  be  elected  each  year.    The  sixth 

fcion  provided  for  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  to 
aid  a  failure  to  elect  should  not  work  the 

solution  of  tin-  oorporation.    The  last  Beetiorj  gave  the  Hoard 

Dower  to  make  hvdaus  for  lie-  goi  I  i iiment  of  the  Institution, 

and  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  transferring  tlie  stock.    As  it  is 

■  imii   question   bow  College  Boards  of   Trustees  should  be 

ted,    il    is  proper  to  add  that,  in  Hiram,  the  stockholders' 

plan  has  always  worked  well. 

8.— THE  ECLECTIC  INSTITUTE  AT  WORK. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  July  17,  18*0,  chose  A.  s.  ilayden,  a 

keher    of    culture,     who    had     beea     connected    with    all 

the  preliminary  morements,  Principal  of   the  Institute*     Hi- 

prit  te  in  tin-  faculty,  at  first,  was  Thomas  Mnnnell, 

iliimnus  of   Bethany  I  linoe  more  widely  known  as  a 

preacher  and  yof  the  General  .Missionary  Society  of 

the  Disciples.     More  help  being  needed,  Mr.  0.  D.  Wilher,  since 

known  in  the  Weel  ologist,  and   Miss  AlmedaA. 

Booth,41  well  known  in  Ohio  as  an  elegant  scholar  and  an  aoeom* 

jhed  teacher,  were  called  to  the  assistance  of  Sir,  ffaydsn  and 

Mi.  Muiiiiell.    Mr.  Hayden  taught  Moral  Philosophy  and  Sacred 

ory;   Mr.    Munnell,  Ancient    Languages  and  History;   Mr. 

Wilber,  Natural  Sciences;  Miss  Booth,  English  Studies  at  first, 

later.  In. th  Mathematics  and   Languages.     In  the  Fall  of  1851, 

Norman  Dunsh.ee,  an  alumnus  of  Western  Beserve  Ocl] 
nov,  or  of  Mathematics  in  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa,  was 

called  as   teacher  of    Mathematics    and    Modern    Languages, 
-    in   the  corps  of  instructors   were  somewhat    frequent. 

*8iDce  the  above  words  were  written,  this  estimable  lady  and  accomplished 

teacher  has  passed  to  her  reward.     Sin-  cmm  to  Hiram  in  the  spring  of  1S51, 

and   remained   in  active  service,  except  one  year  spent  In  Oberlln  College,  until 

lencement,  I860 — in  all,  forty-three  terms.    She  came  to  Hiram  asatcaeher 

of  Eni;llMi  Studies,  but  soon  became  Principal  of  the  Ladles' Department.    She 

excelled    r  studies,  and  also  Languages  and   Mathematics. 

Her  power  over  student  *  «:i^  very  Kreat,  uml  ber  death  in  lamented  by  thousands. 

After  leaving  Hiram,  she'  served  several  yean  in  the  public  schools  of  Cuyahoga 

rgeratlon  to  say  that  in  Northern  Ohio  no  lady  teacher  baa 

.ased  Miss  Booth.  lakiDgioto  account  length  of  service,  number  of  pupils 

t,  uniform  success,  and  strength  of  personal  iuiluence. 


Iii    the  catalogue  fa  rear  1S52-3,  appear  fct  of 

Ania/.iuh  Hull,  now  Professor  oi  Languages  in  Oskaloosa  OoH 
and  J.  A.  Garfield,  eutea  bo  well  known  in  the  military  and 
political  service  of  the  country:  the  first  as  teacher  of  Ma 
matics  and  3  I  lie  second  m  teacher  of  English  Btndioa  and 

Ancient   Lai..  3.    Hillier.   now   an   attorney  in    N 

York,  appears  hi  two  or  three  early  catalogues.    A  Little  la! 

the  names  of  H.  W.  Everest,  now  Professor  of  Natural  Hi-* 

in   Kentucky  University,    Lexington,    Ky.,  ami  J.    H.    Rh< 

now  an  attorney  in  Cleveland,  both  prominent  teachers,  appear; 
the  first  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  and  -  the 

id  as  a  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Ltt  BS  «rll  us  of 

English  branches.      The  names  of  other  teachers  whose  work 
&  not  be  described,  since  they  were  less  perman  red 

through  seventeen  years,  are  Mrs.  Phmbe  Drake,  Laura  A. 
Clark.  Oslista  «>.  Carlton,  Barah  (Tdall,  and  J.  B.  Crane.  Other 
instructors  who  served  for  s  brief  period  ot  in  subordinate 

•ions,  are  passed  by  for  want  OJ  n  was  made 

for  teaching  Music.   Drawing,  and  Penmanship.    J.  W.  Lask 

soars,  father  sad  ions,  were  for  many  y 
ployed  as  teachers  of  penmanship  The  learned  T.  EL  Suliot 
Served  as  an  instraotoi  tor  a  time.  In  is.ri?.  Mr.  Eayden  resigned 
the  Princlpalahip,  and  was  sneoeeded  by  J.  A.  Garfield  The 
Institution,  which  had  been  very  prosperous  under  Mr.  Havana's 
administration,  now  reached  a  still  big  d  prospej 

Mr.  Garfield  won  a  wide  popularity  as  a  teacher,  a  and 

teoturei  on  general  and  scientific  topics.      Hi>  activ 
with  the8ohool  ceased  in  1861,  though  bisnams  remained  on 
the  oatalogue  u  acting  or  advising  Principal  t] 
longer.     Prom   1861   to  the  organisation 
were  frequent  ohanges  in  the  head  "f  the  SohooL    II.  W.  Ev<  i 

t  .  W.  Seywood,  A.  J.  Thomson,  and  J,  M.    \r  rved  for 

bri  School  was  fairly  under  way,  most  of 

tin.  from  among  thot  d  within 

of  the  instrnctors  took  high  rank 
r,  s  higher  rank  in  other  callings.    The  tuition 
v  funds  ttvaflahk  t<>  pay  instructors. 

is  to  Im?  almost  insig- 


" 


nifieant,  and  teaching  was  largely  a  labor  of  love.  This,  fact 
got'-  i   ways   towards   explaining   tbu   frequent  changes 

mentioned  above.     At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  moat  prominent 

hers  remained  a  number  of  years.  Ijocoming  completely  identi- 
Bed  with  the  School  and  doing  an  amount  of  excellent  teaching 
in  the  spirit  of  self-saerillee  that  bus  never  been  properly  appre- 

d  but  by  the  few. 

Institute    ruse  at   <>nee  to  B   high  degree  of  popularity. 

the  opening  day,  eighty-four  students  were  in  attendazi 

and  soon  the  number  rose  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  term* 
Students  came  from  a  wide  region  of  country,  Ohio  furnished 
tin  '  amber,  hut  there  rots  a  libera]  patronage  from  Cana- 

da, Hew  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  a  considerable  number  came 
from  ill'-  Southern  States,  and  a  still  larger  from  the  Western* 
These  etudents  differed  widely  in  age,  ability,  culture,  and  wants. 

oeived  Orammar  School  instruction;  others  High  Sehool 
instruction:  while  others  still  pushed  on  far  Into  the  regular 
College   course.      Classes  were   organised    and   taught  in  the 

te  studies  as  they  were  L-alled    for;     Languages,  Mathe- 

in;;  Philosophy,  and  History.    Node* 

-  were  conferred,  and  no  students  were  graduated.     After 

they  bad  mastered  the  English  studies,  students  were  allowed  a 

wide  range  of  choice.    The  principle  of  (lection  had  free  course. 

A  cour-.'  of  -tidy  was  published  in  the  Catalogue  after  the  iirst 

:  but  it  was  rather  a  list  of  studies  taught  as  they 

were  called  for  than  a  curriculum   that    students   pretended 

to  follow.     Leave  is  taken  of  the  Eclectic  Institute  with 

the  remark,  that  it  b 1  won  and  continued  to  bold  a  Hist  place 

aiuoiiL  similar  rank. 

4.— ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

In  th  ]  iri  of  fchh  d  thai  some  of 

odera  of  the  Institution  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a 

-inning.    The  proposition  to  re-organise  it  as  a 

d  from  time  i"  time,  until  the  Board  decid- 

I  e  thai  step.     Acting  under  the  statute  of  April  8.  is50, 

seminaries  of  learning  incorporated  by  genera] 

law  or  special  act  to  change  their  name  and  become  colleges, 


and  after  such  change  to  confer  tin-  usual  college  degrees,  the 
Board,  February  20,  18G7,  changed  the  name  of    the  Eelc 
Institute,  and  clothed  it  with  collegiate  powers  and  responsibili- 
As  Hiram  had  become  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the 
Beat  of  the  Institute,  the  name  n«iw  chosen  was  Hiram  College. 
It  was  believed  that  this  action  would  add  t"  the  usefulness  and 
influence  of    the  School,   and   that  a  stronger    financial   b 
could  he  secured  thereby.     Both  of  these  expectation-  have  I 
met.     June  11).  L872,  the  Board,  in  purse  ttioe  "f  the  statute  for 
such  cases  made  aud  prorided,  increased  the  number  of  trosl 
to  twenty-four.     Except  the  action  of  February  20,  1867,  i 
June  19,  1878,  the  original  Act  "f  tnderpon  i<>n  baa  not  l 

changed.  It  should  be  added  that  a  convention  of  friends  of  the 
Institution,  held  in  Hiram,  June  LS,  ls'iT,  endorsed  the  action 
by  which  it  was  made  a  college.  The  College  began  its  work 
August  31,  18 

Instructor*, 

Dr.    Silas    E.    Shepard,   A.    M.,  well    known    as    aoholai 

writer,  now  of  Troy,  Da.,  was  the  firet  President    He  raeigned 

at  the  close  of  one  year.  J.  M.  At  water,  A.  IL,  Professor  of 
the  Ancient  Languages  under  President  Shepard,  now  pastor  ol 
the  Disciples'  Ohnrch  ad  Worcester,  Mam .  succeeded  him.  After 
two  years  service  he  resigned.    The  pn  tent  President  entered 

on  the  duties  of  the  office  with. the  beginning  of  the  Coll- 
1870-71.      He  had  previously  tanghl  several  \ ears  in  the  Eclectic 
Institute,  and  had  served  one  year  in  the  College  as  Professor  of 
History.  Literature,  and    Political   Science.      A.    M.   Weeton,    L, 
M.,  sin<  ut  of    Eureka  College,   III.,  was  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  years  1 667 and  '68.    J.  0.  Cannon,  A.  IL,  was 

the  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages  for  the  year  1869.  Amzi 
Atwatcr.  A.  M..  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  yearl86£. 
I.  X.  Demmon,  A.  IL,  now  the  Principal  ef  the  Ann  Arbor  High 
School,  held  the  same  position  with  great  acceptance  in 

1870  and  '71.     W.  S.  Atkinson.  A.  IL,  was  the  eih'cicir 

sor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  from  1870 to  1>' 

Mr.  0.  C.  Hill,  now  a  member  of  the  Senior  Cflaas  of  Williams 

College,  Mass.,  was  several  years  honorably  oonneoted  with  the 


College  as  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department.  Misses 
L.  M.  Baokett  and  0.  0,  Munson,  as  well  m  Mr.  E.  B.  Wake- 
field, bare  all  rendered  valuable  services,  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey 
and  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell  have  given  normal  instruction.  At 
at  the  Faeuli  mixed  u  follow 

B.  A.  Hi\si>.u.i;.  A.  M.  —  President,  and  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy. History,  and  Biblical  Literature. 

<>.  i  :.  A.  M. — Prof essor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 

nd  Literature!. 

'..  il.  Coi.ton,  M.  S.  —  Professor  of  Natural  Scden 

Colman  Bancroft,  M.  8. — Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

A.J.  Squibb,  81.  I'. — Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Philosophy. 
\iti:\. — Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Depart* 
D 

Mi:-.  Mary  B.  ifrjrsDALE. — Teacher  of  German, 

Mas.  J.  0.  Ellis.— Teacher  of  Instrumenta]  Music. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Clapp. — Teacher  of  Penmanship.' 

8ttt 

The  change  in  the  name  and  rank  of  the  Institution  did  not 
lly  change  its  aims  and  spirit.  The  work  formerly  done 
has  gone  on  all  the  same.  It  was  the  addition  of  a  OoU 
department  to  an  academical  and  preparatory  schooL  The 
announcement  put  forth  in  1867  declared  the  aim  of  the  College 
to  be,  "to  furnish  a  course  of  training  as  thorough  at  any  in 
the  country;"  "  to  bestow  careful  attention  upon  the  classdcal 
lain  and  especially,  ••  to  gweafulUr  course  than  w  com- 

■  which  ore  modern  and  national."    The  last 
elan  :  deecrihi  active  feature  of 

the  College.  More  than  ordinary  attention  is  paid  bo  Historical 
and  Political  studies,  particularly  to  those  that  bear  upon  the 
duties  ami  rights  of  the  American  Citizen. 

mo>i  Ohio  colleges,  I  liram  prepares  most  of  her  candidates 

for  admission  to  her  regular  classes.     The  preparatory  course  to 

-  divided  into  two  years  of  three  terms  each. 

To  the  Junior  Preparatory  ('lass,   students  tonal   hate 

(ini-hed  the  common  English  branches  and  have  studied  Latin 


two  terms.      The  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Department  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Latin  Reader, 
Latin  Composition, 
First  Greek  Book, 
Science  of  Government. 

Cesar, 

Latin  Composition, 

First  Greek  Book, 

History  of  the  United  States, 

Elocution. 

Sallust, 

Latin  Composition, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Greek  Composition, 

Rhetoric. 


Cicero's  Orations, 
Latin  Composition, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Composition, 
Algebra. 

Virgil, 

Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Greek  Composition, 
Algebra. 

Virgil, 

Plato's  Apology, 

Algebra. 


The  studies  of  the  Classical  Course  are  shown  in  this  table 


FRESHMAN. 

Llvy, 

Homer's  Iliad, 
Geometry. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes, 
Demosthenes  De  Corona, 
Geometry, 
Conic  Sections. 

Tacitus, 
Botany, 
Trigonometry. 


Physics, 

Logic, 

English  Literature. 

Physics, 

Rhetoric, 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Genuineness   and   Authenticity  of   the 
Gospels. 


SOPHOMORE. 


Surveying, 

American  Political  History, 

Cicero  De  Senectute, 

German. 


SENIOR. 

Intellectual  Science, 
History  of  Philosophy, 
Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism, 
French. 


General  Geometry  and  Differential  Cal-  Butler's  Analog}*, 

cuius,  Political  Economy, 

Outlines  of  History,  French  Reader, 

German.  Geology. 


SOPHOMORE.  BEMOK. 

Zool.  M<> ml  Philosophy, 

Antigone,  French  Literature, 

German  Reader.  Petite  Hietoire  du  Pcuple  Frangals, 

History  of  Civilization. 

TIp-   Latin   :iip1    B  Course,   of    li\  e  years  ineluding  tin; 

preparatory  year,  differs  from  the  Classical  in  these  features:  it 
adds  Integral  Calculus  to  tli<-  .Matheruuthic.s.  subtracts  two  terms 
from  the  Latin,  and  Droits  all  Line  Greek.  The  Scientific  Course 
contains  the  Bsme  Mathematics  as  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  but 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  The  Ladies'  Course,  of  four  years, 
contains  -n.  terms  of  Latin,  and  with  the  omission  <if  the  Greek, 
and  two  terms  of  Mathematics,  does  not  otherwise  rary  from  the 
Besides,   tie  Teachers'  Course  of  two 

Commercial  Oonrse  of  one  year.  Instruction  still 
more  elementary  than  is  found  in  any  of  these  Courses  iB  fur- 
nished  to  those  who  need  it.  treble  attention  is  paid  bo 

Normal  Instruction.  There  are  exercises  in  Composition,  Decla- 
mation, and  Elocution  throughout  the  Courses.  Frequent  lec- 
[ii iv-  are  delivered  in  the  Chapel  to  the  whole  hody  of  students, 
mi  literary,   scientific,  and  educational    topics,  as  well  as  on 

-I.     Instruction   is  also  giu  n 
in  Instrumental  Music. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  8tu< 

a nplefc  I  Course,  and  munitions  in 

some. 

degree  of  Bachelor  of   Philosophy  is  conferred   upon 
Students  who  complete  toe  Latin  and  Scientific  Coarse,   and 
be  examinations. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  Stud 
who  complete  the  Scientific  Course,  and  pass  tie 
examinations. 
Tlic  of  Master  of   arts,  .Master  of  Philosophy,  and 

conferred,  respectively,    npon    Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  Bachelors  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelors  of  Scie 

;-'  stand  shall    have  been  engaged  during 

that  period  in  professional,  literary,  or  scientific  pursuits. 


Diplomas  are  presented  to  all  who  complete  any  of  the  other 
Courses  in  the  Institution,  viz  :  Biblical,  Ladies',  Teachers',  or 
Commercial. 
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The  Alumni,  now  forty-one  in  number,  are  mostly  following 
professional  pursuits  :  the  Law,  the  Ministry,  or  teaching. 
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Olive  Branch,  (Ladies'  Society.) 
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A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organised  in  1868 
-Annual  Due?,  11.50.      This  Association  support!  a  weekly 

student-'  Prayer  Meeting,  and  maintains  a  Library  and  Beading 

Boom.     It  also  provides  for  a  yearly  course  of  Fublic  Lectures. 

Its  total    membership  is  one  hundred   and   seven:  the  present. 

tiiirfi  I 

Mention  should  also  he  made  of  the  Arinn  Society,  organized 

in  1874,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Music. 

LIBRAKIES. 
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Tin-  greater  number  el  these  volumes  are  of  recent  works,  and 
are  in  good  condition. 

Property. — BndouHtunts, 

The  building  first  erected  has  thus  far  answered  the  demands 
uf  the  College.  Originally  of  excellent  construction,  it  is  still 
in  goud  condition.  The  grounds  are  also  iu  good  and  tasteful 
order.  There  is  a  felt  want  of  a  Ladies'  Hall,  hut  if  an  effort 
now  being  made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  is  successf'il.  this 
want  will  be  supplied.  A  handsome  beginning  towards  an  en- 
dowment fund  has  been  made,  Two  gentleman  deserve  honor- 
able mention  as  donors  to  this  fund  :  Robert  Kerr,  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  who  has  endowed  a  Chair  of  Historical  and  \atural 
Science,  and  George  A.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  I 
Lowed  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.     Also  (ho 


citizens  ol  Hiram,  who  bare  endowed  the  President's  Chair. 
A  small  but  well  selected  and  arranged  museum  should  he  men- 
tioned. 

The  BuHding;,  Grounds,  Apparatus,  &c.,  are  worth #25,000 

The  Endowment*  reach 65,000 

Although  the  corporation  ii  ■  common  stock  company,  only  a 
small  part  of  its  property  is  represented  by  stock  :   say  one- 

fjfth. 

The  College  Year  contain!  forty  weeks,  and  is  divided  into 
three  terms.    Tuition  in  College  studies  is  130.00  per  year.     A 

•  larship  calling  for  eight   years'  tuition  is  sold  for  flOO.OC. 
But  few,  however,  have  thus  far  been  sold. 

5.— SUMMARY. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Eclectic  Institute  bo  popularity  has 
been  already  remarked  upon.     Intwenty-ii  the  Instil 

enrolled,    counting   by  years,    nine    thousand    students,      II 
many  different   students  have  studied  for  longer  or  shorter 
j"  riods  in  Hiram,  can  not  be  as  I    without  too   much 

labor;  but  H  ooossnd  to  bu  thoasand. 

Some  of  those  remained  only  one  or  few  :  many  from  two 

to  four  years;  while  some  have  completed  a  course  of  study. 
The  Eclectic  Institute  was  a  favorite  training-school  for  Col- 
Many  of  those  who  prepared  bere  earned  on  their 
to  to  1  and  third,  some  to  the  fourth,  .war  of  the  College 

course.  A  large  number  of  students,  without  taking  a  com- 
plete course  anywhere,  have  fitted  themselves  in  Hiram  for 
professional  life.  Notably  is  this  true  of  school  teachers.  Ml 
hundreds  of  excellent  teachers  have  been  sent  to  the  army  of 
educators.  For  more  than  twenty  years  a  large  number  of 
schools,  public,  private,  and  academical,  hare  been  mannc; 
whole  or  in  part,  by  Hiram-trained  tear1 

The  special  aims  sot  forth  in  this  history  have  been  fully 
realized.     Hiram  wii^  mtended  to  b 

training,    aud  has  never  been  a  Biblical  or  Theological   Si  mi- 
liary.   Still  a  large  number  of  preachers  have  hen  been  trained. 
re    the    positions   of   usefulness  and   responsibility 
spied  by  this  class  of  men.     Special  instruction  in  Biblical 


iies  has  always  been  furnished  bo  those  desiring  it.  The 
agencies  employed  arc  text-book  instruction,  Chapel  Leotnres, 
and  special  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  or  b]  lecturers  called  in  from  abroad.  At  tin.-  same 
time,  it  has  never  bees  the  aim  b>  call  in  students  desiring  such 
instruction  only,  Bave  for  short  courses  of  lectures  ;  bur  rather 
to  preps  men  for  the  ministry  by  providing  them  with 

general  culture  supplemented  by  special  Btudtcs.  To  these  stu- 
dents, the  leading  tenets  of  the  Disciples  have  bees  taught  :  but 
all  attem  seroise  over  the  body  of  the  students  a  peculiar 

denominational  influenoe  hav<  krefully  avoided.     Before 

the  latter  the  Biblical  tojitL  are  such  as  tie 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  their  history,  authority,  eharacteiisi  i 
per  to.    8Tor  has  the  attention  paid  to  these  subj 

found  to  take  from  the  ability  of  students  to  carry  ou  their 
lar  work. 
The  original   charter,  which  has  never  been  changed  in  this 
particular,  defines  the  object  of  the  corporation  to  be  ""the  in- 
struction of  youth  of  both  sexes."    In  Hiram  the  experiment 

of  co-education  has  been  successful.  The  education  of  youth 
is  no  doubt  somewhat  disturbed  by  what  may  be  culled 
the  sexua!  differentiation,  as  most  human  activities  are  tor  that 
matter:  but  the  disturbance  is  no  more  where  they  are  thrown 
together  in  the  same  school  than  when  tl  taught  apart, 

On  the  other  hand,  co-education  is  attended  by  some  positive 
advantages.     In  Hiram,  however,  ladies  generally  choose  one  of 

the  shorter  courses  of  study. 

With  the  Centennial,  the  Institution  whose  history 
above  enters  on  d  quarter  century  of  life.    It  has  sur- 

re  struggle  with  poverty.  No  other  school  in  the 
■d.  has  put  money  to  better  advantage,  or  done 
more  good  work  with  the  same  cash  expenditure.  Such  of  its 
founders  as  have  survived  this  quarter  of  a  century,  feel  that 
their  anticipations  have  been  more  than  realized.  They  wrought 
under  a  religious  impulse,  but  in  no  patty  or  sect  spirit.  The 
thousands  of  students  who  have  Booked  to  the  school  that  they 
inded — coming  from  all  churches  and  from  no  church— 

proof  of  the  spirit  that   these  founders   breathed    into 


.Hiram.  In  a  late  publication,  the  first  Principal,  speaking  of 
its  planting,  says  :  "  From  this  period  the  Institute  has  been 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  its  history  is  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  admiring  students,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its  moral  instruction  and  intellectual 
culture."*  These  students,  scattered  over  the  whole  Union,  are 
found  in  every  walk  of  life,  doing  their  share  of  the  work  of 
American  society.  This  laborious  and  honorable  history  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  regarded  as  an  element  of  power  for  the 
College's  future  work. 

*  History  of  the  Disciples  in  the  Western  Reserve,  p.  266. 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH 

OF  IHK 

i    Scminaru   of  t\t   glows*  of 

AMI 

KENYON     COLLEGE. 

PREPARED   BY 

Rev.  \VM.  B.  BODINE,  A.M. 


The  Legislative  Acta  which  bear  upon  these  Institutions  arc 
three  in  number,  The  lirst  WHS  passed  December  29th,  A.  1>. 
iSatf)  fteaeeond,  January  24th,  1828  j  the  third,  March  loth,  1880, 

By  the  provisions  of  the  first  act  the  Bight  Rev.  PfllLANDBZt 
i\  tin-  Bev,  Messrs.  Roger  Searle,  Intrepid  Mousr, 
B.  Kellogg  and  Samekl  Johnston,  and  Messrs.  Bez  a - 
leel  Wrlus,  William  K.  Boxd,  John  Johnston  and  Chap. 
Hammond,  and  their  successors,  were  constituted  a  body  Corpo- 
rate and  oolitic  by  the  name  of  the  TiiDiuwiicAL  Seminary 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  ojr 

<  >un»,  and  to  this  body  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  the  care  and  mnn- 
lent  of  the  Seminary  urol  its  estate  and  pro|H-rty  were  com- 
mitted.* 

The  Beoond  act  provided  that  the  President  and  Professors  of 

s.i'ni  Seminary  shook!  be  considered  us  the  Faculty  of  a  College, 

and  SB  such  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  performing  nil  such  other  acts  as  per- 
tain unto  the  Faculties  of  Colleges  for  the  encouragement  and 
rewani  of  learning,  and  that  the  name  and  style  by  which  the 
■aid  degrees  should  be  conferred,  and  the  Certificates  of  Learn- 
ing given  should  be  that  of  the  "President  and  Professors  of 
Keny<>n  College  in  the  state  of  Ohio." 


»  Forth"  lull  t"\t  of  this  Act  of  [niorjioratioii,  «<•>•  Journal  of  Con- 

vi'iiti  >n  of  111  ■  Dine  SO  of  <  (111  >,  A.  l>.,  1H74. 


By  the  third  act,  provision  was  nm<k>  for  the  establishment 
Of  u  College,  and  Halls  for  Preparatory  Education,  the  power  of 
tauHtilng  rtogteoi  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  was  committed  to 

the  President  and  Proft^tsors  of  Kenyon  College,  and  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  in  Theology  given  to  the  President  and 
Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


The  founder  of  theTiiF.o:.<.  JtCAL  Seminary  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  mid  Ken  vox  Col- 
LBOfi,  was  the  Right  Rev.  I'iiii.axuku  Ciiask,  D.I).,  the  tir-t 
Hi-hop  of  the  Church  in  Ohio,  and  the  pioneer  Bishop  of  the 
West,  a  man  of  groat  energy  and  extraordinary  force  of  charac- 
ter.    Before  coming  to  Ohio  he  was  comfortably  settled  in  Hart- 

f  ml,  Conn.,  hut  he  bad  in  htm  the  spirit  of  n  conqueror,  and  he 
frit  that  he  must  move  tit  the  "regions  beyond."  Bo  he  left 
Hnrtfonl  March  3d,  A.  D,  1*17,  "not  for  a  more  wealthy  and 
opulent  parish,  but  literally  for  the  Wilderness,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  no  missionary  or  other  associated  body  of  men,  for 
then  there  were  no  such  in  being,  hut  depending  on  his  own 
limited  means,  under  ProvfchneeJ1 

][••  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ohio,  June  4th,  A.  D.  ISIS,  and 
consecrated  in  Philadelphia,  February  11th,  A.  D.  1SI9. 

His  chief  need  in  his  new  Held  was  laborers.  At  first  three 
Clergymen  were  his  fellow-workmen  —this  number  within  four 
years  being  Increased  tosix — bat   what  were  "they  among  so 

many"?    Bo  deeply  and  constantly,  did  this  need  press  npoa  him 

that  la  )*-:$  he  determined  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  tosulicit  funds 
in  England  fur  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Theology  in 
Ohio,  where,  under  his  nwn  supervision,  he  might  have  educated 
for  the  ministry  some  "sons  of  the  soil." 

This  resolution  of  his  to  .secure,  if  possible,  foreign  aid  in  his 
great  necessity,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  high  in  eccle- 
siastical authority,  hut  the  opposition  seemed  only  to  add  firm- 
ness to  his  pur|>ose  and  strength  to  his  determination.  He  sailed 
from  New  York,  October  1st,  1823,  ami  reached  Liverpool  stfely 


:; 

After  the  lapse  of  the  month  which  was  8mm  required  for  the 
ocean  voyage. 

Among  tile  letters  which  he  carried  with  him  was  one  from 
the  Honorable  1-I.kxry  Clay  to  the  Right  llonoruhlc  Lord 
QambIkb,  (these  two  distinguished  statesmen  having  met  ax 
OommlaalonerB  at  the  Treaty  of  <  Jhent  In  1916.')  This  letter  was 
of  great  service  to  bim  In  opening  his  way.  Friends  were  raised 
up  tu  It  i  1 11  in  large  numbers,  among  the  most  efficient  and  distin- 
guished of  whom  were  Lords  Qambter,  Kenyon  ami  Bex  ley, 
Sir  Thomas  Aekland,  and  the  Bight  Hun.  Dowager  Countess  of 
tiir  i: ev.  Geo.  Gaslria;  ]>.]>.,  Hetfry  Hoare  ami  Geo.  W. 
Marriott,  Ehqs.,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore, 

Borne  thirty  thousand  dollars  caniero  Bishop  Chase  as  the 
result  of  this  his  foreign  appeal, 

Upon  hi*  Return,  the  Bishop  reached  New  York  in  August, 
and  in  the  following  November  the  Constitution  of  the 
Theological  Beminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  En  tho 
Diocese  of  Ohio,  was  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  thcDfo 
Convention  in  Chiilieothe. 


The  location  of  the  Beminary  wan  temporarily  Qxod  upon 
the  Bishop's  farm  in  Worthington.    A  beginning  was  made  In 

Uk- shape  of  a  Grammar  School.  The  incipient  School  consisted 
of  one  teacher,  and  from  eight  to  ton  scholars.  Among  those 
who  attended  this  school  in  Worthington,  however,  was  one 
ied  to  rise  to  great  eminence  mid  usefulness,  Sal. mux  P. 
in  \sk,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  Court  of  t  lie  United 
Stab 

in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  permanent  location  for  the 

Seminary,  Opinion  was  divided,  some  preferring  a.  site  in  some 
town,  Others  having  a  decided  choice  for  the  country.  Bishop 
ciiAsr  earnestly  advocated  the  latter,  because  he  believed  thai 

not  only  would  the  students  gain  thereby  in  health  and  morality, 
hut  because  also  he  saw  that  wherever  the  Seminary  should  he 
iive  i,  there  property  would  at  onee  advance  in  vol  trie,  and  by 


securing  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  the  .Seminary  might, 
without  doubt,  and  most  justly,  slum-  in  the  gains  which  it 
would  itself  create. 

About  this  time  Bishop  Chase  had  his  attention  called  by 
D.iniel  S.Norton,  Esq.,  and  Honry  1$.  Curtis,  Ks-j.,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  to  a  tract  of  land  in  Knox  County,  five  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  eight  thousand  acres  in  extent.  Upon  vis- 
iting these  lands  Bishop  Chahk  was  more  than  pleased  with 
their  appearance — he  was  captivated — and  ere  very  long  aeon- 
tract  was  made  by  him  with  their  owner,  Mr.  William  Hogg,  of 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  the  price  agreed  upon  being  tcl.'lo 
per  acre,  or  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  entire  tract,  the 
contract  to  become  valid  when  effsajHwd  by  the  Board  of  Tru— 
tea  and  the  Hon.  Hf:nkv  Clay. 

Before  the  DtQOeMIl  Convention  of  is^ii,  Hi-hop  ''hasp.  most 
strenuously  BTged  the  importance  of  uniting  with  the  Theol- 
Seminary  a  College  for  general  learning.  Very  naturally  his 
original  plan  had  become  enlarged.  His  first  thought  was  to 
provide  Minister-  for  the  waste  plnees  of  the  <  hurch-his  second 
and  greater  thought  "to  be  of  service  to  his  country  \vit)i«  >ut 
r.r.ii'l  to  denomination  in  religion."  I  ut  two  courses,  s.tid  he  in 
his  addres-  licfore  t  lie  <  (invention,  but  M  two  courses  are  before  us 
—either  to  confine  our  Seminary  to  Theological  candidates  only. 
or If  we  revive  students  in  general  HleBflR,  to  lay  |  foundation 
sufficiently  strong  and  large  to  sustain  the  magnitude  of  the  Col- 
lege which  must  be  reared  to  do  those  students  justice.  In  the 
former  case,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  deed  Of  gift  Of  my  own  estate  in  Worthington.  In 
the  latter  rase,  the  only  thing  presented  worthy  of  your  attention 
is  the  proposed  lends  hi  Knox  County.  Here  i- a  foundation  on 
Which  to  erect  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  kind  expectation  of  our 

esteemed  benefactors.  On  this  we  can  build,  end  expect  the 
further  assistance  of  ■  sympathizing  world.  On  tide  we  can  build 
and  justly  expect  the  patronage  of  our  civ  anient.     Any- 


thing  le*  than  this,  would  be  to  degrade,  not  to  Improve  our 
present  blessings." 

Inirina:  the  year  before  the  delivery  of  this  address,   Mrs 

Bum  Kkkh,  <»f  //.un-sviiif,  hail  generously  gtven,  1st  the  we 

<if  the  Seminary,  hoc  thousand  BCTCS  of  land  on  Alum  Creek, 
1  '•ihimbao,  And  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  location 
of  the  Seminary  thereon.  Objections  however,  were  urged,  and 
the  matter  was  postponed. 

Indeed,  strenuous  objections  were  made  to  more  than  one  of 
Ilishop  Chase's  plans.  Mr.  Chauf.es  Hammond,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  gentleman  largely  Interested  in 
(  hurch  affairs,  a  member  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  urging  strongly  that,  by  the  very  neces- 
sities of  the  CAM,  the  Seminary  ought  to  be  "  not  one  for  genend 
education,  but  one  for  the  education  of  Ministers  exclusively." 

Mr.  IIammiiM),  however,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
were  overruled  hy  the  judgment  o<"  the  IHocesun  Convention  of 
1828,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  that  Convention,  as  ac- 
cepted, declaring  that  "  the  lands  in  Knox  Comity  afforded  an 
eligible  site  for  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  combined  ndvun- 
of  greater  magnitude  than  any  offer  that  had  been  made." 
So  it  was  decided  that  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio  end  Kenyon  College,  tbouM  be  forever,  established  upon 
these  lands,  and  the  broad  plan  was  adopted  of  laboring  to  build 
up,  not  only  a  school  of  Theology,  but  a  College  as  well.  The 
English  funds  were  to  be  appropriated  ntcredly  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  given.  The  Oollege  Endowment,  it  was 
hoped]  ini^lit,  in  some  other  way,  be  seemed. 

In  December  IsJT  BhdiOp  CgASE addrOBBOd  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  desiring  therefrom  "a  petition  to  Congress,  and  instruction 
to  the  Ohio  delegate!  therein  to  urge  such  petition,  for  the  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land,  or  some  other  property  to  Kenyon  College,  to 
enable  the  Trustees  thereof  to  csirry  into  effect  their  benevolent 
designs  in  the  liberal  education  of  the  youth  of  our  common  coun- 
try." 


In  this  address  the  lamentable  and  prevailing  ignorance- of 

the  people  was  dwelt  upon.  It  was  affirmed  that,  except  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  born 
and  reared  at  home,  could  not  even  read  intelligibly  to  them- 
selves or  others,  and  that,  in  very  few  Instances  were  the  chil- 
dren ever  likely  to  equal  their  parents  in  common  learning. 
The  Importance  of  Kenyon  College  was  therefore  insisted  upon 
aa  a  source  of  supply  for  Teachers  of  the  schools,  the  want  in  this 
direction  being  very  great.  Ignorance  and  irrelijjiou  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  State — n  it  was  argued, 
that  by  helping  the  College,  the  State  might  help  to  protect  itself, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  public  and  na- 
tional patronage  should  be  solicited. 

This  address  before  the  Legislature  was  followed  by  a  Resolu- 
tion which  passed  that  body  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 
The  resolution  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Governor  Mor- 
row, then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  being  fully 
laded  that  with  prpper support  and  encouragement  Kenyon 
College  promised  to  be  extensively  useful  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  the  adjoining  states  in  promoting  the  interest  of  Literature 
and  Science,  therefore  Hie  object  of  the  application  of  matron 
Chase  t<.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  fox  ■  donation  of  u 

tract  or  tracts  of  public  land-,  should  In-  approved,  and  that  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  from  Ohio  hO  fOflllffllwl 
to  use  their  exertions  in  aid  and  support  of  the  said  application. 

Almost  immediately  Bishop  Chase  proceeded  to  Washing* 
ton,  and  presented  bis  petition.  It  was  first  brought  before  tin- 
l".  Si  Senate,  and  by  that  body,  Was  most  kindly  received.  A 
bill  was  introduced  making  a  grant  of  a-  township  of  land,  ami 
after  addresses  in  itsnivor  from  Messrs.  Kane,  Baggies,  Harri- 
son, Benton  and  Chambers,  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
to  i-">.  To  the  great  disappointment,  however,  of  the  friend-  of 
Kenyon,  it  failed  of  adoption  In  the  Hon-.-,  thai  body,  in  the 
rush  of  other  business,  refusing  to  give  it  consideration. 

Though  Bishop  Chase  now  felt  keenly  the  "anguish  ol 


app  )iiit  ■  I  hope,"  he  was  oeverthcle=w  not  In  despair.  Hi-  only 
escape  frmii  mental  depression  he  felt  to  l*e  in  "  renewed  effort." 
Si  ►  ;it  once  he  scattered  broadcast  an  appeal  to  his  fellow-country  - 
nirii  for  help  from  them  individually.  John  Qt'ixcv  Aoav.-, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  subscribed  ii  hundred  dol- 
lars—many others  gave  liberally,  HO  thut  the  total  result  of  thl 
appeal  was  the  addition  of  some  Twenty-five  thousand  dollar- 
t  i  the  funds  of  the  "  Star  in  the  West.'1 

Meanwhile  the  College  town  had  been  called  Qaubieh,  and 

the  proceaa  of  clearing  and  fencing  the  lands  and  of  erecting  the 

n i icem i ry  buildings  had  been  begun.    Many  of  these  buildings, 

being  hastily  put  together,  and  const  rut-ted  Of  cheap  materials, 

necessarily  temporary,  and  have  long  since  entirely  disap- 

sttractnre,  however,  rose  tn  striking,'  contrast  with 

the  rest.  It  was  htiilt  solidly  of  stone,  with  walls  from  three  to 
four  feet  thick,  built  as  though  it  were  intended  to  [osl  forever. 
To  this  Chief  buJMlng  was  £iwn  the  name  of  Klnyon  Colli;*:;:, 
nod  thus  the  names  of  Lords  GAubikr  mid  Kknyox,  Bishop 
most  efficient  supporters  in  England  were  perpetuated 
on  tiii-  side  of  the  water.  The  <  lomer  some  of  Kenyon  Collie 
v,;i-  laid  by  the  Bishop,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies, 
on  the  !)th  of  June,  1827.  The  sermon  up;>n  the  occasion  VfAB 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Intrepid  Morse,  of  Steubenville. 


"In  building  an  institution  of  Learning  am  id  a  dense  forest, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  would  he  to  hire  workmen  and  build 
shanties  for  them  to  live  in.  In  the  absence  of  markets,  and 
amid  a  very  sparse  squatter  population,  lands  must  he  cleared 
and  grounds  tilled  to  afford  workmen  the  means  of  living.  As 
nothing  in  the  way  of  building  could  ho  done  without  lumber, 
and  this  could  not  he  had  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any  reasona- 
ble price,  Mills  must  he  erected  for  its  manufacture.  Fortius 
heavy  ox-teams  mill  all  the  costly  appliances  of  hauling  s«w« 
and  Inmber  must  be  provided.  A  Flouring  Mill  was  also 
needed  to  furnish  material  for  the  staff  of  life.    Thus  in  almost 


every  particular,  ;»fter  (iumbier  was  chosen,  it  WH  neeesxsury  to 
with  the  very  elements  of  civilization." 

So,  for  some  years,  farming',  nulling  Rod  merchandising  were 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  College,  and  there  were  not  only 
erected  with  its  means  such  structures  an  were  needed  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  an  institution  of  learning,  such  .as  fa 
for  the  ProfSBBOTS  :inil  Students,  the  Chapel,  with  the  College  Mid 
(iniQiiuar  School  buildings,  hut  a  Store  also,  and  a  Hotel,  a  <  ar- 
jx-nter'sand  Shoemaker's  Shop,  a  Printing  Office,  a  Saw  Mill,  a 
<.ii-t  Mill,  with  houses  for  the  Miller,  the  Dairymen  and  the 
workmen  to  dwell  in. 

i;i<hop  in  \>i:'s  idea  was,  that  in  undertaking  all  this,  he 
was  Contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Institutions  he  had 
established,  and  helping  to  foster  their  beneficent  ends.  The 
nece>.-;iry  expenses  of  a  indent  for  board,  tuition,  fuel  and  light 
had  l«*en  fixed  at  nn  extraordinarily  low  figure — $7n  |*>r  year  for 
these  in  the  College,  &M  for  tliose  in  the  Grammar  School,  and 
^•"iu  for  those  in  the  Theological  department.  In  the  face  of  ad- 
vancing  prices  these  tigures  were  adhered  to,  so  that  it  was  no 
exaggeration  for  our  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Congress,  Hon. 
James  <;.  Hi. aim:,  recently  to  declare  that  in  a  Western  College 
(  Kenyon>  was  educated  at  a  total  yearly  expenditure  of  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars,  the  Hon.  IIkxky  Wintkh  Davis,  m  the  most 
accomplished  parliamentary  orator  of  this  century." 

It  was  not  long)  however,  before  debts  were  Incurred,  and 
unlooked-for  complications  arose.  The  number  of  Students  was 
large,  and  they  were  well  Instructed  by  their  Professors  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  very  remarkable  for  his  character  and 
jjifts,  the  Rev.  W)i.  Si-AKitoW. 

The  matter  of  the  difficulties  of  the  College  (Into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter)  was  brought 
by  Bishop  Chase  before  the  Dtocssan  Convention  of  1881,  which 
met  In  Gambler.  The  action  of  this  Convention  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Bishop,  in  consequence  of  which  he  peremptorily 

•:ed  both  the  Presidency  Of  the  Seminary  and  College,  and 


the  episcopate  of  the  Diocese,  nnd  forever  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Institutions  which  he  had  so  ardently  and  untiringly 
labored  to  establish. 

In  the  language  of  one  well  qualified  to  judge  with  accuracy, 
(Rev.  Dr.  Bkonson,)  "  Thus  closes  the  record  of  Bishop  Ciia>i  's 
lat>ors  in  founding  a  Theological  Seminary  and  College.  He 
probably  had  no  superior  in  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  origi- 
nate such  an  Institution.  The  versatility  of  his  manners  was 
such  that  he  could  adapt  himself  readily  to  any  condition  of 
i.v.  Whether  he  were  in  the  log  cabin  of  Ohio,  where  the 
whole  family  slept,  ate,  cooked,  received  guests  and  lodged  then) 
in  the  same  apartment,  or  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  surrounded  with  the  refinement  of  the  old  world,  Bishop 
Chasi".  was  equally  at  hoine  and  capable  of  winning  golden 
Opinions.  Add  to  this  an  energy  that  never  flagged,  a  will  that 
never  succumbed,  and  a  physical  system  that  never  tired,  nnd 
we  have  such  a  character  as  is  seldom  produced,  but  which  was 
precisely  adapted  to  the  great  work  that  he  accomplished.  Bishop 
( 'it  ask  was  equally  remarkable  for  industry  and  endurance.  Day- 
light Seldom  found  him  in  bed,  and  beseemed  as  fond  of  work- 
ing or  travelling  in  the  rain,  as  though  water  were  his  native 
element.  He  would  preach  at  Perry  (fifteen  ndles  from  Gam- 
bler), and  as  soon  as  daylight  peeped  in  the  East  on  Monday 
morning  take  his  bridle  himself,  go  to  the  Held,  catch  "Cincin- 
natus,"  mount  and  be  off  to  set  his  bead  men  at  work  in  Gam* 
bier.  Bishop  Cu  ask  began  a  work  for  the  Church  in  Ohio,  and 
in  truth  for  the  whole  West,  such  as  no  other  man  then  living 
would  have  attempted,  or  probably  could  have  accomplished." 

The  language  of  his  successor  in  the  Episcopate  concerning 
him  was— •' The  name  of  Bishop  Or  ask  can  never  be  forgotten  in 
Ohio,  nor  cease  to  Ikj  regarded  with  affection  and  respect  so  long 
as  there  remains  among  us  a  just  appreciation  of  those  many 
nnd  vigorous  attribute!  of  personal  character  which  BO  signally 

marked  hi>  whole  official  life.    His  monument  among  da  is 

Kin  von  College— with  all  the  history  around  it,  of  the  enterprise 

'J 


Ill 


and  eacrl flees  and  toil-  ami  trials  and  difficulties  with  which  its 
founder  Commenced  and  Carried  forward  that  Institution.  It 
will  not  i>e  long  before  the  last  of  those  who  wore  pergonal  wit- 
-  of  what  he  did  and  overcame  In  that  enterprise  will  have 
paused  away — nor  before  the  aspect  of  Ohio  will  have  become  bo 
changed  by  progressive  and  rapid  linprovemenl  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  for  a  new  generation  to  form  n  just  conception  of 
what  Bishop  Ch  ask  undertook  when  he  set  himself  to  thee 
lishment  of  Kenyon  OollegQ  in  tlie  locality  selected,  and  wbaJ 
he  accomplished  so  long  as  he  remained  In  <  >hio  to  carry  forward 
that  enterprise.     Billerenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  BOOie 

details  of  his  plans  Is  no  detraction  from  hie  merited  praise  f«>r 
greal  purity  of  motive,  a  etngie desire  In  all  things  to  i>uil<l  up 
the  Church  of  Cliri»t,  a  huge  heart  to  devise,  and  a  most  uncon- 
querable energy  to  execute  sehemee  forthe  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  men." 

The  Convention  of  1858  also  declared  that  "  Whatever  aliena- 
tion once  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  of  this  Dl 
baa  long  since  passed  away,  and  we  believe  that  throughout  the 
Diocese  of  nhio  but  one  feeling  i>  prevalent,  and  that  is— n 
for  hi.-  memory." 

Bishop  ("mask's  successor  In  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Theological  Bemlnnryund  Kenyon  College,  was  his  tsoecessor  in 
the  Episcopate  of  the  Diocese  of  <  >hio,  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  Cuabubs 
P.  McIlvaikk,  D.B.,  then  n  young  man  of  thirty-three,  l.nt 
already  widely  and  most  favorahly  known,  particularly  in  the 
greal  centres  of  Washington  and  Ncu  York,  and  since  n 
nized  a-  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  generation. 

Bishop  MolLVAINE  had  been  Chaplain  of  the  United  State-  Mil- 
itary Aeadamy  at  West  Point,  an  appointment  urged  upon  him 
liy  lion.  Jhiin  C.  I'ai.iiih  n,  then  Secretary  of  War.     He  had 

abo  bean  settled  sa  ■  clergyman  In  Qeorgetown,  l>i-trict  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.    In  appearance  Bishop 

M<  Ii.vaini:   was  a   kine;  among   men.      A-  an   i»nitor  lie  was 
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remarkable.  Hi-  mental  gifjts,  naturally  of  a  high  order,  had 
been  largely  developed,  and  while  diligent  in  business,  he  was 
iu>  les^  '•  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

Such  n  man,  coming  to  Gambler  could  not  I  nit  be  warmly 
welcomed,  lie  saw  at  Mine,  moreover,  the  Importance  of  the 
institutions,  and  girded  himself  to  labor  la  their  behalf.    Now 

buildipgs  were  much  needed,  Besides,  there  was  an  aeeuniiil:.- 
ofdebt.  Bishop  McIi.v.wnl:,  therefore,  before  establishing 
himself  in  Ohio,  solicited  aid,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
I'd  in  all  nearly  890,000,  the  larger  part  of  wliieh  was  con- 
trihuted  by  friends  In  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  This  was  done 
in  the  yen  1883.  Without  the  help  thus  opportunely  given  by 
the  new  Bishop,  Kenyon  ninst  have  perished,  the  Trustee*  hav- 
ing determined  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  them,  as  things 

were,  to  carry  OD  the  Institution. 

lo  the  year  tSSH  Bishop MoIi*vai»e  crossed  the  ocean  to* 
abroad  relief  from  his  burdensome  and  exhausting  labors,  rpon 
his  journey,  he  carried  with  him  the  thought,  as  Bishop  Cjlabj; 
had  before  him,  that  while  England  was  annually  transferring 
thousands  of  her  population  to  our  shores,  it  was  not  unreasona- 
ble to  ask,  from  those  in  the  Mother  country  who  were  benevo- 
lently inclined,  some  aid  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  new  world.  He  Judged  also  that  this  aid  could 
ven  in  no  better  way  than  by  helping  to  raise  up  a  Ministry 
requisite  for  their  Instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  pro- 
priety of  these  thoughts  and  consequent  appeal  was  most  kindly 
acknowledged,  and  the  sum  of  912,000  contributed  towards  the 
erection  of  a  seporte  building  fur  the  particular  use  of  Theologi- 
cal Students.     Large  donations  of   bonks  for  the  Library  were 

received— In  this  the  liberality  of  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Dr.  K.  B.  Pusey,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore  being- especially  mani- 
fest. < 


I  bshop  M<  I  lva  ink  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Theological  Send  nary  and  Kenyon  College  until  the  year 
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1840,  though  during  most  of  this  time  very  many  of  hi*  duties 
In  this  office  were  delegated  to  and  performed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  W.m.  Sparrow,  D.D.,  who  continued  to  Ih>  the 
moving  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  Institution,  and  \v hose  influence 
in  (iiimbier  was  as  great  «s  it  was  good.  Dr.  Si*  arrow  wm  not 
only  a  man  of  large  attainments  in  learning,  bat  of  great  wis- 
dom and  personal  magnetism.  Some  wise  words  of  comae! 
received  from  nfm  by  BDWXH  II.  Stanton,  while  a  student  in 
Kenyon  College,  were  afterwards  by  Mr.  Stanton  frequently 
(teflfcnd  to  have  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life — a  life  in  on- 
valuable  to  the  American  Nation  than  any  words  CM  express. 


Until  the  year  1*4(J,  there  had  been  in  Oambier  a  Joint  Faculty 
of  Theology  and  Arts.  At  this  time  separate  Faculties  were  con- 
stituted with  separate  Heads,  Bishop  Mc  Ir.v.UNE  continuing  at 
the  head  of  the  Seminary,  while  Major  1).  B.  Imucji.ass,  1,L.IX, 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College. 

Before  the  Convention  of  18:W,  this  change  was  advocated  by 
Bishop  McIlv a  inf..  This  advocacy,  however,  was  not  positive, 
hut  conditional.  His  language  was — **  Only  on  condition  that 
in  surrendering  the  Presidency  the  Bishop  shall  receive  a  -ul  -ti- 
tute  of  authority  quite  ei|itivalent  for  the  [WUppOM  originally 
contemplated.  Only  on  condition  that  the  College  shall  remain 
in  its  new  jiosition  quite  as  much  hound  to  be  strictly  Fpisoopal 
in  its  principle!  and  aims  and  influence  as  it  is  at  present  hound 
to  be.  Only  on  condition  that  while  such  College  shall  he  situated 
on  the  lands  ami  in  the  buildings  Itelonging  to  the  Theological 
S?minary,  whatever  is  now  the  property  of  said  Seminary  the 
Trustees  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  in  any  sense  the  pro- 
perly of  the  College." 

To  meet  then  conditions,  as  thus  expressed,  and  in  making 
the  needed  changes  to  guard  sacredly  all  rightful  interests,  among 
other  things  it  was  provided  by  the  Convention,  and  so  declared 
in  the  Constitution  n  altered,  "  that  the  President  of  the  College 
be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  the  DfoGOM — 
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provided  also,  that  his  Episcopal  supervision  mid  authority  be 
understood  M  embracing  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  College, 
and  its  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  the  present  property  of  the 
Seminary,  whatever  use  the  Trustees  may  permit  the  College  to 
make  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  always  remain  exclusively  the 
prujK.'rty  of  the  Seminary." 


The  accession  of  Mnjur  BOV  «.i.ass  to  the  Presidency  of  Ken- 
yan, was  in  some  regards  most  fortunate.  He  was  a  skillful 
Civil  Engineer,  and  under  his  direction,  some  much  needed  im- 
provements were  determined  upon,  and  so  wisely  made  that  thrir 
lienefits  will  aeerue  to  yet  fluhsequent  generations.  He  must 
have  believed  also  in  the  familiar  maxim  that  "  clean linessis  next 
to  godliness,"  for  at  once  he  set  about  ■  thorough  internal  repair- 
ing of  the  College  building.  His  reign  however  was  short — for, 
though  a  man  of  unu  ual  talents,  and  very  extended  attainments, 
and  the  highest  character,  he  was  yet  not  fitted  to  govern  suc- 
cessfully Western  youth,  proverbially  so  impatient  of  restraint. 
1 1  is  rigid  military  training  and  habits  no  doubt  helped  largely 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

Derides,  became  to  Gambler  at  an  unfortunate  time.  The 
finance-;  were  in  a  depressed  and  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  money  collected  by  Bishop  MrllA'AlXK  at  the  Hast,  and  by 
Kev.  Dr.  Si \\k row  in  Ohio,  a  few  years  before,  had  l>een  par- 
tially used  Id  the  erection  of  nt-w  Landings  partially  in  the  pay- 
ment of  old  debts.  These  debts,  however,  were  not  entirely 
obliterated.  To  meet  the  deficit,  Bishop  Mi'Ii.vaisk,  in  1N38, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract  a  loan  of  $13,<MK),  which  he 
secured  "through  the  great  attention  and  affectionate  interest  of 
Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  of  New  York."  This  loan  however  proved 
a  very  heavy  burden.     Without  it,  or  rather  without  the  debt 

which  it  represented,  the  College  financially  would  have  pros- 
pered! As  it  was,  there  was  an  increasing  accumulation  of  debt, 
year  by  year. 
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fn  1842,  n  crisis  came.  Tin-  debt  of  Prime,  Ward  A  Kii)^:, 
then  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  pressing  for  payment, 
To  secure  this  «U'iit  the  College  lands  had  bet-n  mortgaged,    B 

the  question  naturally  Mil  isp— "Shall  tliese  lands  bo  sold?"  Nei- 
ther Bishop  McIi.wunk  nor  the  Ilonrd  of  Trustees  were  willing 
of  themselves  to  determine  this  important  matter.  "If,"  said 
Bishop  M.,  "a  measure  of  such  fundamental  Importance  is  to  Ik* 
adopted,  the  main  responsibility  should  betaken  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese,  assembled  with  express  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  having  its  delegates  chosen  with  the  express  purpose  "i" 
acting  thereon."  So  in  December,  \*iz,  a  special  Convention  of 
tin-  Diocese  of  Ohio  wa^  called,  and  paet  to  consider  this  question. 
it  was  a  question  with  reference  to  which  opinion  in  the  Diocese 
had  been  not  unevenly  divided.  Many  were  strongly  of  opinion 
that  "a  religious  corporation  could  not  conduct  ■  farm  to  advan- 
tage," and  it  must  beconJesBed  that  the  result.*  of  the  experiment 

went  far  towards  justifying  this  conclusion.  The  total  income 
from  farms,  houses  and  shops,  had  averaged  hut  thirteen  hun- 
drod  dollars  a  year.  The  other  side  of  the  ease  w;ts  tints  stated 
by  the  Bishop — "  It  is  well  known  that  the  lands  at  present 
owned  were  purchased  by  the  venerable  founder  Of  the  Institu- 
tions upon  them,  fora  permanent  endowment,  and  were  designed 
to  furnish  not  only  an  Income  for  the  support  mainly  of  theo- 
logical Instruction,  since  candidates  For  Orders  pay  no  tuition 
fees,  but  also  for  a  moral  protection  to  the  Institution,  hy  secur- 
ing' the  control  of  it-  neighborhood  to  a  great  diatanee  around  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  Bishop CH ABE  not  only 
did  nut  expect   that  those  lands  would  ever  be  sold,  hut  was 

always  strongly  set  apon  their  permanent  retention.    His  vuri- 

OUfl  communications  to  the  Convention  of  this  Diocese  and  to  the 

public  contain  most  convincing  marks  to  that  effect.    There  is 

reason  to  be  assured  that  the  Trustees,  as  long  as  he  remained 
over  them,  entirely  sympathised  In  these  views.  1  amefextaJb 
that  the  same  have  been  held  u>  tenaciously  by  the  Board  evi-r 
Bince.    Nothing  but  a  sense  of  necessity  has  caused  them  so  much 
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as  to  Inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  different  course.  The  At* 
tachment  of  those  iir  the  Diocese  who  have  taken  Interest  enough 
in  an  Institution,  so  centra]  to  all  its  Interests,  to  have  any  At- 
tachment thereto,  i-  still  decidedly  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
original  views  in  regard  to  Us  lands." 


The  conclusion  a<  reached  was  thus  Btated  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Conventioni  to  whom  the  whole  subject  was  referred. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  present  debts  must  be  satisfied 
within  si  few  months,  and  to  effect  this  object,  u  (breed  sale  of  the 

lands  of  the  corportion  must  be  made,  or  funds  procured  by  do- 
nation or  loan.  *****  No  prudent  man  would  force  his  red 
estate  Into  market,  unless  compelled  to  do  mi,  during  the  present 
pecuniary  embarrassment  of  nil  classes.  Bach  is  the  condition  of 
the  land  market  that  time  ts  everything  to  those  who  owe  debts, 
and  who  must  pay  by  the  sale  of  binds.  It  is  very  clear  that  a 
ruinous  h»^  would  be  incurred  by  tin-  sale  of  the  College  lands  at 
this  time.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  so  great  a  sacrifice,  it  is  tin- 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  final  and  last  appeal  should  Ik- 
im. nlr  to  those  who  may  feel  an  Interest  in  the  institution  at 
Gambler,  This  j»  <|Il(.  to  its  venerable  founder,  to  the  early  and 
at  friends  of  Ivenyun  College— It  is  due  to  ail  other  friends 
of  learning  and  religion.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend 
ioption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

i.  Reaotoed,  That  the  itt.  Rey.  the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  be 
requested  to  make  an  effort  in  Buch  manner  as  he  may  deem  e.\- 
padlentto  procure  pecuniary  aid  by  donations  and  loans  to  re- 
lieve the  Institution  at  linmhicr. 

2.  Remlced,  That  it  is  Inexpedient  to  recommend  at  this*  time 
A  sale  Of  any  portion  of  the  college  lands,  nor  until  it  is  ascor- 
t  lined  that  the  Institution  cannol  he*  relieved  by  donations  and 

l  .  ins—  but,  If  a  sale  become  necessary,  that  each  portions  he  sold, 
and  in  such  mole  and  tosuch  persons  as  may  least  conflict  with 
tbe  preservation  of  good  morals  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 

Institution." 


In  response  to  these  resolutions,  imd  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  passed  them,  Bishop  McIi/vaink  again  girded 
himself,  and  "labored  with  nil  his  might."  The  next  result  of 
hi*  appeal  in  the  Eastern  state*,  waalfifMUT.   BomefB^WQ  besldea 

were  added  M  the  result  of  an  appeal  in  Ohio. 

Even  this  measure  of  relief,  however,  was  destined  to  prove 
but  temporary.  By  it  the  "evil  day"  was  postponed,  but  not 
altogether  averted.  The  fact  remained  that  the  College  lands, 
valuable  though  they  were  in  themselves,  were  yet  almost  entire- 
ly valueless  as  a  source  of  income. 

"  In  1*40  a  change  was  made  with  a  view  of  realizing  a  profit 
from  grazing  and  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  But  after  expensive 
stock  had  been  purchased,  a  dry  season  cutoff  the  means  of  keep- 
ing it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell  at  a  great  loss,  to  save  life. 
There  were  those  who  blamed  this  experiment,  but  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  done  so,  if  it  had  been  attempted  at  a  time  when 
stock  was  rising  instead  of  falling,  and  when  feed  was  plenty 
instead  of  scarce.  At  such  a  time  it  might  have  cleared  off  the 
whole  debt,  but,  as  it  was,  the  profits  went  the  wrong  way." 

This  is  simply  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  not  a  few  vain  at- 
tempts to  realize  largely  from  the  college  lauds — so  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1X4^  Bishop  McIlvaink  should  wy 
"One  thing  is  evident,  that  the  management  of  land  and  produce, 
by  the  Agent  of  such  an  Institution,  whose  time  is  divided  with 
other  duties,  must  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage.  What  an 
tndivtduai  might  accomplish  with  his  own  land,  a  OOrjMratfDH 
r.mnot  with  theirs." 

So,  though  measurable  relief  came,  after  the  crisis  of  1812. 
from  the  funds  which  were  then  collected,  matters  nevertheles.- 
d ragged  along  somewhat  heavily  until  1849,  when  a  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  expression  to  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  the  following  language : 

"The  pecuniary  endwirrassments  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
consequent  depression  upon  the  prosperity  and  suecess  of  its  In-. 
stitutions,  have  long  been  the  theme  of  reproach  among  iti  ene- 
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mlesahd  tin*  subject  of  deep  mortification  mid  regret  with  its 
friends — various  expedients  have  been  from  time  to  time  resorted 
r<-,  I- 1  relieve  the  Institution  from  tins  great  evil,  with  very  little 
better  results  than  temporary  relief,  procrastination,  and  Increase 
of  the  debt  by  accumulations  of  Interest  and  costs.  The  com- 
mittee Is  informed  that  the  present  amount  of  debt  against  the 
Institution,  in  various  forms  of  liability,  is  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  accruing  interest  oh  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  available  annual  income.  Many  of  the  creditors  are  press- 
ing for  payment,  interest  is  in  arrears — and  unless  means  be 
Speedily  provided,  portions  of  the  real  estate  will  he  levied  upon 

Hid  -..id  under  execution.    To  add  to  these  embarrassments, 

being  due  a  large  a r rear  of  t.i.ves  against  the  land-;,  the 
\vh..le  tract  has  been  gold  to  satisfy  the  iiicumhrai 

To  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Institution,  or  even  to  preserve 
its  vitality,  under  such  circumstance,,  and  against  such  unhappy 
influences,  seems  to  the  committee  boneless.  The  t&£  sale  must 
be  redeemed,  and  the  other  pecuniary  embarrassments  removed, 
or  fhe  institution  must  go  into  decay,  perhaps  be  wholly  lost, 

The  corporation  holds  in  fee  a  body  of  four  thousand  teres  Of 
land,  than  which,  for  the  usual  various  purposes  , if  Agriculture, 
none  better  can  be  found  in  Ohio.  These  lands  are  worth  an 
average  price  of  ISO  per  acre,  and  by  many,  are  estimated  much 
higher.  The  annual  rents  from  the  improved  parts  of  all  this 
body  of  land  little,  if  any,  exceed  the  bills  of  repairs  and  t 
I<  it  Wise  then  to  leave  this  noble  Institution  with  its  schools  and 
colleges  thus  lettered  and  bound,  i(*  character  and  usefulness  less- 
ened,  if  not  destroyed,  when  by  a  change  of  Investment  of  the 

monies  thai  are  in  these  lands,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  them, 

all  the  Incumbranced  might  be  removed,  an  annual  Income  se- 
cured that  would  give  permanency  and  prosperity  to  the  Insti- 
tution?    We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  from  motives  of 

both  expediency )  and  necentty  we  are  urged  and  Impelled  to  make 
Rale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands." 

To  this  was  added  the  opinion  of  the  Board  itself,  that  the 
:; 
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time  had  come  when  it  was  "due  to  the  Institution  to  change 

the  Invrrtmftit  of  a  portion  of  its  land.-."' 

Bo  it  was  resolved  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  In  1  - 

I.  "That  the  Convention  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of 

TrUHtOpq  have  full  legal  authority  to  sell  and  convey  in  fee1  -im- 

ple  tlie  lands  belonging  to  said  Seminary. 

-.  That  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  said  lands,  as  proposed  by  mid 

Board,  is  expedient,  not  only  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  di -charge 

the  debts  of  the  Seminary,  but  also,  to  enable  them  to  place  that 

Institution  upon  a  better  rooting  as  to  its  ineom  "." 

With  the  sale  of  ■  portion  of  thaw  hinds  in  i860  "a  brighter 
day  dawned  upon  Kenyon"— all  debts  were  paid — credit  restored 
— and  confidence  increased. 

Most  fortunately,  Boon  after  this  time,  also,  the  Trustees  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  LoBXB  Axnnr'.ws,  LL.D.,  as 
President  of  Kenyon  College.  No  man  connected  with  educa- 
tional work  in  Ohm,  was  more  generally  or  deservedly  popular 
than  President  Anohku-.  lie  bad  literally,  "  n.host  of  Mends," 
and  beaiojes,  he  possessed  rare  executive  ability.  80  almost  at 
once,  Kenyon's  power  began  to  be  developed  largely.     Students 

oame  in  greatly  increased  numijers,  and  the  dopreoMon  which 

for  years,  had  rested  over  Gambler,  rose  as  the  fog  before  the 
growing  light.  Kenyon's  cry  no  longer  was  "  relief  from  diffi- 
culty," but  now  "room  for  enlargement." 

Sooner  again  aid  was  asked,  but  in  a  greatly  altered  tone. 
The  following  document  explains  largely  the  changed  state  of 
affairs.    It  was  issued  in  1855, 

"Bishop  Mdr,VAiNK  solicits  the  kind  attention  of  his  friends, 
and  of  all  who  dafire  the  extension  of  our  church  in  the  We-t.  to 
the  following  raqp&ctfo]  appeal  and  statement.  It  is  in  behalf  of 
Kenyon  College,  situated  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  under  Trustees  ap- 
pointed liy  the  Convention  of  that  Diocese,  and  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  Education,  and  more  especially,  to  that 
of  candidates  for  the  Ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church.     For 


convenience,  we  here  speak  of  the  College  and  connected  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  both  of  them  at  Gambier,  and  essentially  united 
under  the  same  Trustees  nnd  incorporation  under  flu-  one  name 
of  KcnyiHi  College,  because  although  the  Corporate  name  is 
"Theological  Seminary  of  the  l>ioceseof  Ohio,"  tile  other  Is  tin; 
name  familiar  to  the  public.  It  is  not  to  deliver  this  institution 
from  debt,  that  aid  is  now  sought.  There  is  nodeht.  Hut  there 
isan  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  hence  arises  the  present  necea- 
sity.  The  present  accommodations  are  so  occupied  with  students 
thtit  there  is  room  for  only  a  very  few  more.  The  number  of 
uiiih>r>)i'tuhHitex  is  between  one  hundred  and  forty  nnd  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  cheering  fact,  that  of  that 
number  seventy-seven  are  communicants,  forty  of  whom  are 
preparing  to  enter  when  they  graduate,  on  theological  study  for 
tin  Ministry,  while  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  of  the  remain- 
der, many  will  make  up  their  miraN  in  the  RajAS  direction.  In 
times  of  need  as  to  laborers  in  tiod's  vineyard,  how  encuur- 

agflg  and  important  three  facts. 

rer  Ix-fore  has  Kenyon  College  been  the  object  of  ^o  much 
Bttebtton  East  and  West  as  an  Institution  to  be  relied  on  by  the 
mem  tiers  of  our  church  for  the  education  of  tlieir  sons,  Never 
haa  there  been  so  strong  and  wide  a  feeling  among  Clergy  anil 
laity  that  Kenyon  College,  however  local  nnd  Diocesan  as  to  its 
control,  is  National  as  to  its  Importance  nnd  the  usefulness  to  be 
expected  from  it,  and  the  Interest  that  should  center  upon  it  *  * 

Then  What  does  Kenyon  need?    We  answer— Mean*  of  En- 
merit.    In  what? 

Pint  in  the  number  of  its  Profes.sorshii>s.  *  *  *  :} 
>ndly.    Enlargement  in  Bu&iding*.  -  *  *  * 

Thirdly.  Enlargement  as  to  meant  <>j  Mttruotlon.  Suitable 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  Chemistry,  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
ami  other  departments  of  physical  sciences,  isidwohttely  needed, 

Fourthly.    The  means  of  providing  residences  for  the  Pmfi-s- 
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Thisiippr-a]  resulted  in  the  contribution  of  Kifty-ii\  »■  thousand 

dollars,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  outflow  roont  of  PfoflMMQialitnn.  and 

the  erection  of  a  new,  larp-  and  beautiful  buildinir.  known  n* 
Aacenaioa  Ball.    In  aiding  to  secure  tiii>  m<  »-t  deaiiabteenlatgej' 

meal  of  Kenyon's  resources,  DO  one  was  mere  efficient  than  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  UEiiKLL,  !>.!».,  (alnee  Bishop  Bedell)  (ten  Rector 
of  the  Chnreh  of  the  Aeoanslou,  New  York,  in  honor  nf  which 
ehnich  the  new  building  received  it-  name 

In  1861,  President  Akpbkwb  resigned  hi-  post  at  Giunbier,  t.> 
enter  the  Union  Army,  lie  being  the  tirst  man  in  Ohio  to  wapoad 

to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  to  volunteer  for  tin-  Nation'-  de- 
fense. Bavu  elected  *  "olonel  of  the  Ith  Ohio  Infantry,  which 
entered  for  the  three  month's  service.    Be  reenHeted  July  ">th, 

I  SCI,  and  died  tlic  following  September,  a  giant  1  IBB  to  (ianibier 
as  well  as  to  the  country  he  loved  and  served. 

His  snoaessois  in  the  office  of  President  of  Kenyon  College 
have  been  <  H  AKLBi  Short,  LL.D.  (1009  f7),  Kev.  J  amks  Kknt 
SroNi.,  A.M.  I  1897-48),  Km  T.  Tappan,  LI..D.  |  I 

One  Otter  effect  to  add  to  the  fund-,  ami  so  to  increase  the 

efficiency  of  the  Institutions  at  Gambler,  remains  t«>  be  noted; 

This  was  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Bbhoj) 

Bedell,  and  can  best  be  chronicled  In  bta  own  words,  aa  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dieceaaa  Convention  of  181 

"Our  Diocesan  Institutions  have  roaehed  a  positioa  of  influ- 
ence which  calls  for  gratitude  to  God,  and  an  immediate  united 

effort  to  COapletO  their  power  to  be  useful.  In  forty  year-  after 
their  foundation  l.y  Hi-hop  Cn.\-i\  they  have  attained  dimen- 
sions, and  an  endowment,  which  no  similar  institutions  in  our 
country  (originating  in  similar  -mall  lieginnings)  have  attained 
in  so  brief  a  time.  The  Grammar  School  (Milnor  Bali),  EenjM 
OoUege,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  |  Hcxley  Hall  |,  thoroughly 
officered,  have  gathered  in  and  around  them  an  average  irf"  two 
hundred  students,  of  whom  nearly  fifty  are  in  varion- 
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preparation  for  the  ministry.  Meanwhile  tin-  State  ha-  grown 
in  number-  to  two  ami  a  half  millions,  and  developed  resource* 
which  injure  a  Axed  population  ;  and  lite  Church  ha-  become  an 
influential  body.  At  this  moment,  the  appointments  of  the  In- 
stitutions are  sufficient  {with  the  exception  Of  u  Lihrary  building 
and  I  <'lienii<-;d  Laboratory)  for  twice  the  prosehl  number  of  stu- 
dents. Tho  Intellectual  force  on  th«-  inn  i-  capable  of  guiding 
one  thousand  students  as  easily  as  the  present  number,  and  capa- 
ble Of  landtag  them  to  any  point  of  peMbotnett  of  learning. 
There  need  to  he  two  Professorships  added  to  the  College,  and 
suitable  assistants  appointed.  Under  the  present  force  the  Insti- 
tution- have  acquired  a  commanding  character  for  scholarship. 

"At  :t  crisi*  in  their  history  when  danger  was  imminent. 
Bishop  M<  Ilv.wni:  saved   them,   and   has  been   the   meat 

establishing  their  permanency,    it  baa  been  nay  privilege  to  tabor 

for  their  development.  I  have -pout  much  time  in  former  years, 
specially  in  the  present,  in  personal  emdbreaces, and  in  eor« 
respondeaee  looking  towards  this  result,  and  I  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  interest  which  Was  manifested  at  the  East  by  the  ltev. 
Drs.  Huntington  of  Boston,  Donne  of  Providence,  and  our  firm 
friends  Bev.  I>r-.  Tyntr,  Dyer,  .1.  <  Yittnn  Smith  and  Montgomery, 
Of  New  \>>rk.  My  appeal  lia-  heen  to  individuals,  and  the  re- 
sults, both  in  Ohio  and  nt  the  East,  have  been  encouraging. 

"The  first  person  to  whoni  t  lie  object  was  mentioned  was  the 

lata  it.  B.  Bowler,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  entered  heartily  Into 

plans  for  efleetiag  It.    91s  sudden  death  armttod  Ms  para 

bat  he  had  already  completed  our  Philosophical  apparatus  at  a 

.f  |3,00().    Mrs.  Bowler  has  since  given  a  Professorship  as  a 

Memorial  of  her  husband,  185,000.  A  few  ^entlenien  in  Cincin- 
nati have  contributed  ?i  i,OO0  towards  a  Proftssorslllp  which,  will 

bear  the  name  of  our  honored  Dioeesan  the  sum  will  becom- 
pioted to $t5,000.     Nor  have  we  any  idea  that  tie-  liberality  of 

onr  wealthy  chnrchmen  there  will  stop  at  ihis  point.  Mr.  .lay 
Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  has  contributed  ftS5,000  lor  a  Pro! 

ship.     Ami   our  friend,  Thomas   Tl.  1'owers,   Es<|.,  commenced 


th6  campAetim  of -the  Bedell  Professorship  by  a  contribution  of 

$0,000.  This  Professorship,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Bedell,  has  been  guaranteed  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  K.  II.  Ives  of 
Providence  has  contributed  $10,ikh>.  Mr.  Frank  Kichmond  of 
line  city  bM  bualrlbaled  $5,000  to  found  a  Library  Fund,  in 
Mommy  Of  OUT  Missionary  Hoffman.  The  Wolfe  and  Spencer 
Professorship  has  been  raised  to  the  standard  by  a  contribution 
of  $5,000  by  eaofa  of  its  original  donors.  The  Church  of  tin-  As- 
cension, New  York,  has  expressed  a  desire  through  its  Rector, 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  nod  a  <  liurch  at  Gambier  under  certain  con- 
ditions, at  a  proposed  cost  of  $:J0,000,  tow  ards  which  they  have 
paid  $10,000.  <  >ther  liberal  sums  have  been  contributed  or  pr<>- 
mbed  in  various  quarters.  The  recent  subscriptions  already 
amount  to  $140,000,  of  which  over  $100,000  have  been  paid." 

The  Church  above  referred  to  has  si  nee  been  built  through  the 
liberality  of  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Aeeeftston,  New  York, 
and  by  added  gifts  from  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bedell.  The  name  has 
been  given  of  the  "Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  the  Churrh 
it-'lf  i>  regarded  as  "the  perfection  of  beauty." 

It  needs  also  to  be  stated  to  complete  the  list  of  the  larger 
ben. -factions  to  Kenyon,  that  while  on  his  vi-it  to  his  native 
land  in  180*3,  Mr.  CbUBOl  Peaiumin  ,  through  his  friend  Bishop 
Mellvaine,  contributed  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Chair 
Of  Mathematics, 

To  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Institutions  at  Gambier, 
it  i- deemed  desirable  to  add  some  concise  biographical  notices 
concerning  those  who  have  most  largely  aided  in  their  founding 
ami  development. 

First  of  all,  none  have  rontrilnih-d  more  largely  to  their  up- 
building and  permanence  than  the  three  Bishops  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio— Philander  Chase,  Charge-*  Pettit  McIlawine 
and  Gregory  Thvrsti>n  I$ei»ei.l. 

After  leaving  Ohio,  Bishop  Cka-k  -ettled  temporarily  in 
Michigan,  ministering  with  his  own  hands  to  his  necessities  and 
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those  of  his  family,  ami  breaking,  without  rust,  the  bread  of  life 
to  perishing  men  in  the  wilderness.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to 
the  Episcopate  of  Illinois,  and  continued  therein  until  his  death 
in  I  308,  at  the  age  of  77,  He  me  also  for  a  time  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States, 

After  serving  most  effectually  tin*  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Institution-  at  (Jambier,  as  well  an  the  church  at  large,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  Bishop  McIlvaink  died  la  Florence,  Italy, 
March  12th  1873.  Bishop  McIlvaink  also  stood  as  a  pillar  of 
strength,  to  the  nation,  particularly  during  the  dark  days  of  our 
civil  war;  so  that  it  may  he  said,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  that 
"  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  Clod,  he 
fell  asleep  aud  was  laid  onto  his  fathers." 

Bishop  Bkdell,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Gregory  Townsend 
Bedell,  D.D.,  of  honored  memory,  was  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
August  27th  A.  D.  1 S 1 7 .  He  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  Minis- 
try in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  Bishop  Mihirk  of 
Virginia,  in  1840,  and  after  serving  the  parish  at  West  Chester, 
Peun.,  for  three  years  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  church 
of  the  Ascension,  X.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  continued  to  offi- 
ciate for  sixteen  years.  In  1669  be  WSjS elected  assistant  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  consecrated   in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 

October  of  that  yea*.  Bets  still  living  and  ministering  as  Bish- 
op Of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

Among  those  who  have  been  connected   with  the  offices  of 

instruction  and  government,  the  most  prominent  laborers  have 
been  the  following:— the  Rev.  Drs.  Sparrow,  Win*;,  Smith 
and  Bbowsok,  with  President  1x>rin  Andkkwk. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Sparrow,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 

cime  to  Gambier,  in  1836,  where  he  worked  with  large  success 

until  1840,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  leading   position  in 

I 'heologieal  Seminary  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  with  which 

institution  he  remained  connected  until  bis  death  in  1874, 

Rev.  M.  T.  C.  WiNr;,  D.IX,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  the 
year  lias.    He  became  connected  with  Ivenycn  College  in  1828, 
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and.  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  brief  interval,  con- 
tinued to  made  in  Gambler  and  to  spend  his  talent*  and  energies 
for  its  prosperity  until  he  died  in  1883. 

hop  Bedell's  testimony  concerning  him  will  readily  bo 
acceedtd  to—"  His  loss  to  our  Institutions  as  a  whole,  and  espe- 
cially tu  the  Seminary,  iu  which  he  took  the  interest  almost  0/ a 
f' Kinder,  can  never  be  repaired.  Not  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  an  Institution  does  a  friend  appear  like  him,  equally 
disinterested  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  its  good,  willing  to  spend 

rength,  and  hfa  last  day*,  and  actually  spending  them  in  iu 
behalf.'' 

-  iojj  Mi'Ilvaine  has  also  justly  said—*'  To  hi*  eminent  faith- 
fulne— ,  u  L-dom,  -elf-devotion,  patience  and  constancy  in 
trying  circumstance-,  the  Diocese  and  it-  <'. -liege  and  Seminary 
are  deeply  indebted.    His  memory  will  ever  be  eherUbed  with 
the  fondest  affection  and  veneration." 

The  Bev.  Tiii  -ma-  M.  Smith,  D.I).,  was  born  in  Connecticut 

-'..  Hi-  saOBttofl  were  among  the  nm-t  distinguished  of  the 
early  I'uritan  .-et tier- of  New  England.  He  wa-  tir-t 
man  among  the  Orthodox  Congregational Ma,  BOOH  after  his 
ordination  in  tin-  Protestant  FpLscopal  Church  he  came  to  (Jam- 
Iiier,  where  he  continued  to  liveand  lat*>r  zealously  and  usefully 
for  nrnrlj  twt-nty  years.    H>j  *  1  i •  -» 1  in  MM* 

The  Ki-v.  Shkhuxk  A.  RaON-  s.  1>.L».,  was  born  iu  Con- 
necticut, hut  wa-  brought  to  Ohio  while  yet  an  infant— hi.-  mother 
being  the  tir-t  white  woman  end  hi-  the  tir-t  while  child  that 

1  the  <  iiyahoga  River.  In  his  youth  he  came  to  Onmhifr 
-tudent,  and  after  graduating  iu  1888,  acted  for  aome  tin 
tl\<-  rapacity  of  Tutor.  For  :»  quarter  of  a  century  he  wa-  one  i»f 
the  meet  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Ii<>nrT  of  Trustees. 
At  a  i»criod  of  great  depression  (lsj.v.vij  I»r.  Brouson  baM  the 
post  of  President  Of  Kenyon,  laboring  most  :i--iduou-ly  and  1111- 

hiy  for  her  weUuraand  peosperttjrt 
It.  BronSOa  i--till  living,  and  i*  now  Rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Mau-tield,  Ohio. 
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l.oiuN  Anhukws,  T.L.D.,  whs  born  In  Ashland,  Ohio.  His 
name  appears  among  the  Kenyon  students  of  the  Class  of  1842 — 
the  same  class  to  which  belonged  the  present  honored  Governor 
fif  ohin,  Rutitkrkord  B.  Haver.  Gov.  Hayes  remained  to 
graduate — Lorin  Andrews  did  not.  Aftt-r  leaving  Kenyon  he 
filled  successively  several  posts  of  usefulness  in  the  Held  of  Edu- 
cation, and  came  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  President  in  1864, 
remaining  seven  yean,  which  were  indeed  "years  of  plenty." 
He  gave  himself  with  such  energy  to  his  country's  cause  after 
he  entered  the  army,  that  his  strength  gave  way.  This  overtax- 
ing of  his  powers,  combined  with  long  continued  camp-fever, 
brought  about  his  death  in  1861.  His  character  was  soon  after 
thus  sketched  by  Bishop  Bedell — ■**  A.  man  singularly  adapted  by 
natural  qualities,  and  endowed  by  grace  fur  the  position  to  which 
God  had  appointed  him  !  His  views  were  comprehensive,  bis 
actions  discreet.  His  faculties  were  well  trained,  so  that  he  could 
keep  mastery  over  himself.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  Education,  fur  be  bad  devoted  his  life  to  promote  its  Interesta. 
Earnest,  affectionate,  sym pathetic,  impulsive,  and  exceedingly 
sensitive,  feeling  keenly,  but  able  to  control  the  expression  of 
wounded  sensibility.  Noble  and  generous,  he  had  command 
Itoth  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  generous  students—for  they 
respected  his  judgment,  confided  in  his  motives,  relied  on  his 
kindness.  He  was  noted  forexecutive  ability,  hid  remarkable 
power  of  organization,  aril  was  tenacious  of  purple,  yet  with 
sufficient  flexibility  to  be  properly  influenced  by  thtise  whose 
advice  he  res|»eeted.  With  these  qualities  were  combined  true 
piety,  and  a  longing  for  the  conversion  of  his  students.  Toward 
the  Increase  of  spiritual  religion  in  our  Institutions,  he  was 
always  watchful— always  ready  to  act.  Both  privately  and  pul>- 
licly  faithful  in  admonition  and  entreaty,  he  wielded  great  moral 
power  at  Gambler:  Under  Divine  blearing  be  was  Mm  means  of 
elevating  our  College  from  a  point  of  much  depression,  and  he 
left  it  in  the  possession  of  high  literary  character  and  large  suc- 
Th  •  Diocev  is  d  ■  'ply  indebted  to  Lorin  Andrews." 
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Two  other  prominent  names  alone  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
of  tho-i?  who  have  lived  in  G.wnbier,  and  most  faithfully  and 
isly  labore  1  for  Kenyon's  welfare.  Without  the  mention 
Of  these  honored  names,  even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Theological 
S -miliary  and  Kenyon  College,  would  be  felt  to  be  incomplete. 
First— the  H-v.  Alehed  Blake,  D.D.,  for  many  years,  Hector 
of  Hircourt  Place  School  and  now  chairman  of  the  Executive 
( '  immittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  and  College. 
S  oiul  — M  wiOEXBKO  White,  E«q.,  a  large  number  of  ^ 
years  have  been  spent  in  Gambier,  and  many  of  them  as  Trea- 
surer and  Agent  of  the  Institutions. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Euasti's  Britu,  holds  the  place  of  honor,  he  having  served  con- 
tinuously  as  Trustee  from  1840  up  to  Hie  present  time — though 
before  the  nation  at  large,  no  onestands  so  honored  as  MOSVUN  >n 
R.  Waite,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  tin*  Supreme  Court  of  the 
C.S.  Among  the  lay  Trustees,  those  most  distinguished  for 
long  and  faithful  service  have  been  Bezaleel  Wells,  William  Key 
Bond,  JqbJoJi  Barber,  John  Bailhache,  I*.  B.  Wilcox,  Columbus 
Delano,  Henry  B.  Curtis,  Rollin  C.  Hurd,  Joseph  R.  Swan, 
lOlisha  T.  Sterling,  John  W.  Andrews,  Thomas  €L  Jones,  Real 
Jarvis,  Moses  M.  Granger,  and  Augustus  H.  Horn, 


A  few  words  now  as  to  the  Gambier  of  the  present,  including 
n  look  at  the  site  and  buildings. 

The  situation  is  admirable  in  point  of  natural  beauty,  healthi- 
ness, and  convenience  of  access;  and  is  in  every  re<pect  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  Seminary  of  Learning  on  the  largest 
and  most  liberal  scale.  It  has  an  easy  nmunieation,  by  Rail- 
road, with  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  on  the  north,  and  with 
Columbus  and  <  "incinnati  on  the  south. 

The  particular  site  of  the  College  and  other  buildings  N  :m 
elevated  ridge  or  headland  jutting  out  from  the  general  >Iojh>  of 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  KWfQHtag  Riwr. 
The  table  land  at  the  top  of  this  ridge,  from  one  to  rive  hundred 


yards  wide,  affords  an  irregular  area,  somewhat  undulating,  but 
generally  elevated  about  ISO  feet  above  the  Stream.  This  bi 
aeeuptad  by  the  village  of  Gambler,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
cHflbrout  Institutions  mmmodiousiy  and  tastefully  disposed 
around  it. 

( )n  a  kiml!  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plat  of  the  village, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  is  the  beautifui  building  of 
I5k.xi.kv  II. wx,  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Theological 
seminary,  it  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  not  fully  completed 
until  1859.  It  contains  the  Library  of  the  Institution,  about 
seven  thousand  volumes,  and  furnishes  rooms,  each  with  sepn- 
tmte  bed-roOtna,  sufficient  to  accommodate  34  students. 

War  at  hand  are  the  dwelling  houses  for  the  Profea&Ofl  in  the 
Tl H '< ilogieal  Seminary. 

About  586  yards  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  n  >ar  tiie 
southernmost  point  of  thv />/<it<at(,  stands  the  more  massive  mid 
venerable  edifice  of  Kenyos  (  'oi.kkok,  fronting  north,  ami 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Kokosmg,  to  the  distance  Of 
several  milei  in  all  directions.  This  building  is  of  plain  stone, 
190  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement; 
with  battlements,  pinnacles,  Ixdfry,  and  a  spire  1 17  feet  high.  It 
contains  upwards  of  fifty  rooms  for  students;  also  the  Libraries 
of  the  Philomathesian  and  Nu  Pi  Kappa  Societies,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  volumes  in  each. 

About  200  yards  north,  and  a  little  west,  i~  Rossi;  Ham, 
i  formerly  Ros-e  Chapel),  a  substantial  stone  building,  in  Eoolo 
Architecture.  The  foundations  of  this  building  were  laid  by 
Btahep  Chaee,  and  the  walls  laid  to  the  ljoor;  the  present  build- 
ing WW  erected,  with  some  varalinns  from  the  original  plan,  in 
tod  was  occupied  aa  the  parish  Church  of  Haremtrt  Parish 
till  May,  1871.  It  is  used  on  Commencement  and  other  occa- 
sions, and  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  HH'IO  penona. 

About  midway  between  Kenyou  College  and  Rosse  Hall, 
and  about  <>*►  yards  east  of  the  latter  building,  fronting  the  treat, 
Stands  Ascension  Hai.l,  erected  in  18GU,  171  feet  long  and  four 


to  any  to  the  bud  erected  for  a  cimOu  f  ijiunu.    It 

Halfe  for  the  use 
of  tl*- «  olfcge  Soarta1*— «i  Bedtatioa  and  Lecture  Roooks  the 
library  of  Kenyan  College,  sod  36  rams  for 
Tower  fe  fitted  up  for  an  Observatory ,  an 
rial  and  a  Transit  Telescope. 

Jtfrtrtly  north  of  Aaceneion,  and  about  fifty  yard*  from  the 
village  street,  stands  theCHCBCH  of  thk  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  finished  in  1071,  Thfc»  most  beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  in 
Gambler,  la  cruciform — with  the  Tower  in  one  of  the  angles— the 
N  ii  vi-  tind  Chance!  being  00  feet  and  the  Tranaoept £0  feet  in  length 
— all  the  window*  are  of  stained  glass — the  charch  finL-.hed  in 
O.ik  timl  tin  u:tiu  tastefully  illuminated.  The  building  is  of 
the  MM  fr<<-«tone  as  Ascension  Hall,  laid  in  court**  with 
ilri-r.ii I  i|Uoins  and  facings.  It  will  accommodate  a  congrega- 
linti  nfaboof  tOfc 

In  tin-  north  mid  iM-t  Df  the  village,  and  BMM  di-tance  from 

i  tin  Mtreet,  environed  by  trees,  and  commanding  an  exten- 

itiful   preapael  of  the  Valley  of   the    Kokosing, 

Muv  >it   Ham.,   built  for  the  unc  of  the  Preparatory 

!      Tin-  i-  a  j.hiin  structure  .if  brick,  the  main  building 

torV      Itigh. 

All  of  tha  above  bsUdlsgSj  (aoannt  Bexlep  and  BtUnor  Halls, 
hit  iii  Um  College  l'ark,  un  inclosure  of  about  fifty  acres,  well 
shaded  with  fore*!  trees.  Here  are  al-<>  -i\  dwelling-house-,  for 
the  u*c  of  the  PiKnV-sor-  iii  Kenyoii. 

The  eiooUOQ  of  Tntstoa  of  the  Institutions  is  regulated  by  ■ 
<  on  hi  iii  i<  iii  which  ires  adopted  '"  ,s-'  hy  the  Dioestan  Opavcav 

hi. I  w.i-  recognised  in  tin-  Act  Of  Incorporation.  Some 
Change*  have  I " •< •  i j  made  in  the  original  constitution  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  Ihe  instrument.  The  lb-hop  of  the  Diocese  has 
always  been  rx  officio  a  member,  and  President  of  the  Hoard. 
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By  u  change  in  the  Constitution  which  took  effect  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1873,  the  Board  off  Trus- 
•  insist*  of  the  Bishop*  of  all  the  Dioceses  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  tin-  Assistant  Bishop,  if  there  he  one,  of 
tin-  BfOMPO  in  which  the  Seminary  is  situated;  the  President  of 
Kenyan  College;  four  clerical  and  four  lay  trustees,  whose  suc- 
OBSBOn  shall  he  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  fur  terms  of  ten 
years;  three  clerical  and  three  lay  trustees,  whose  .successors  shall 
bO dotted  by  Dfooeaan  Cnovcntions,  for  terms  of  three  years ; 
and  two  clerical  and  two  lay  trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  alumni, 
who  also  nre  to  choose  the  successors  of  these  four,  for  term-  <  i 
four  years. 

* 

The  Faculty  of  the  ThSOLOQIGAXi  Skminary  is  thus  consti- 
tuted— 

Rioter  Hkv.  OREOORY  T.  BKDHLL,  D.D.,  President,  «t  njjirio. 


The  D.'un.    Itfltior  and  Eewis  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity, 


.11  Professor  of  Biblical  Lilerutnre  nnd  Interpretation, 


IfcuVll  Professor  of  Pastoral  Divinity. 


Elemheros  c...ike  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti.nl  History  and  Church  PoUly. 
Kkv.  WILLIAM  P>.  RODIN'E,  A.M.,  Professor  nml  Libmrinn. 

The  Course  of  Study  embraces  Eight  Departments,,  and  ex- 
tends through  three  years,  ftfi  follows: 

JUNXOB  I  I  I 

1.  y/.z-.K  Language— Hebrew GnDnraar and  Bible. 
2L  Btbtic&l  literature  and  Interpretation — Ilurmoiiy  of  the  fiospcls; 
[ntrodafltkm  to  the  Nvriptures. 

3.  Apotogctieit   Leotoreaon  Natural  Science. 
5.  Eeclcsimrtical  History — Sacred  History. 

/  n/wtnric—  Principles  of  <  «iiii|iosition  nml  Iteniliii^.     Prepane 
f  Skeletons  of  Sermons. 
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COURSE  of  STUDY. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

Btujlith    Composition  :  Ixwtures,  exercises  in  Class,  jiih!  Essays.     De- 
clamation :  Rending,  ami  select  orations  liefure  the  Class. 

■  k—  llunirr's  lliiul ;    Herodotus,  selections;    Prose  Composition  \ 
Prosody. 

ratlin— Virgil's   I  Vlogues  and  Oeorgics;   Cicero,    pro  Mininc;    I  .ivy  ; 
Prtwe  <  tanposftJou. 

Htftorp—Qreett ;  Rome. 

MathOmgik*    Algebra,   through    Quadratics;    Plane   Geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

x-itinni  Satemvo  Putuny. 

SOPIIOMORK  CI,.V- 
&HQtM — Composition :    '.'lass  .  xj.i-is,  and    Kssnys,      Oerlamalion : 
t  Orations,  in  class  and  before  the  <  tollege. 

■k— Plato,    selections;     .Ksehines,    selections;     Demosthenes,    pro 

•    '  Tollll. 

I  a— Tnaculaa    Disputations;   Horace's  Odes;   Tacitus,  Geruuinia 
and  Agrieolai  Composition. 

Mfatkamatiaa — Higher  Algebra;  Solid  Qeomerry  and  Trigonometry; 

.Surveying. 

ffi.siiny — England, 

.UNImI:   CLASS. 
bhiglixh—  Rhetoric;  Original  Orations,  iR-lore  the  College. 
Urtek — .Esehylas,  Septem  oontra  JRfaebiia  j  Sophocles,  wo  loci  ions. 
Latin — Cicero,  dr>  Officii*;    Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Mathematics — Analytical  Geometry;  Calculus. 

Natural Uctence — Astronomy;   Mechanics;  Acoustics;   Best;  Eight; 
Electricity. 

Ph  ilonophu —  IiOgiC. 

Religion — Butler's  Analogy. 

sK.vion  cr.Ass. 

JFueftia   History  of  Literature;  Original  Orations,  before  the  Collage. 

Frmoh    Various  Authors. 

Xntu.nil  Science—  Chemistry;  Physiology;  Geology. 

J'fiiJoMopfn/—  Mental ;  Moral. 

Lair — International ;  Constitutional. 

/'<,>,'„ •(/  Economy. 

Throughout  the  Course,  Lectures  on  lbs  Holy  Scriptures. 


Im  .itKKs.— The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Is  conferred  upon  all  stu- 
dents in  good  Standing  "ho  BIO  Approved  at  the  final  examination  of  the 
Senior  Cltiss. 


:V2 

CfU  Bdatn  for  the  Degree  Of  Master  of  Arts  in  course,  must  show 
they  hnve,  since  taking  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  been  engaged  for  thr 
years  in  the  study  or  practice  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  other 
scientific  or  literary  pursuits;  and  each  candidate  must  deliver  to  the 
I'.oulty  iin  Essay  upon  some  literary  or  scientific  theme. 


LirBiiART  Sociktikh.— The  two  Literary  Societies,  the  Philomathe- 
kiaw  and  Xu  Pi  Kappa,  have  always  been  fostered  by  the  College.  The 
Society  Halls  are  very  commodious,  ami  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  ex- 
pease,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  central 
portion  of  Ascension  HalL  All  the  students  are  active  members.  The 
meetings  are  held  every  week,  for  practice  in  declamation,  essay,  oratory 
aml  discussion.  These  exercises,  with  the  mutual  criticism  which  forms 
n  part  of  the  regular  work,  and  the  generous  rivalry  maintained  between 
the  Societies,  contribute  very  much  to  the  education  of  the  students  as 
writers  and  speakers. 

biiiKAitiEs. — The  students  have  access  to  the  libraries  of— The  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Kenyon  College,  the  Philoinathesian  Society,  and  the 
N'u  Pi  Kappa  Society.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  these  four 
libraries  is  a  I  .out  19,000. 

Relioious  Influences.— The  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
regarded  as  an  essential  feature  alike  iu  the  Theological  Seminary,  thi- 
College,  and  the  Grammar  School.  The  Chapel  exercises  conform  to  the 
creed  and  form  of  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Attend- 
ance at  Chapel  is  obligatory.  The  Chaplain  is  a  Clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  selected  by  the  Bishop,  whose  Episcopal  super- 
vision extends  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  the  Institutions. 

PnoPKirry. — The  lands,  buildings,  apparatus  and  endowments  at 
<i  unbier  are  valued  at  about  half  n  million  dollars. 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY 


LAKE  ERIE  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 


FOE.    1876. 


L;ikr  Erie  Female  Seminary  was  so  named  from  the 
adjacent  lake, and  is  located  in  Painesville,  Lake  County, 
Ohio. 

It  mi  incorporated  under  the  general  stafentes  of  Ohio, 
the  articles  <>f  association  and  the  Auditor-  certificate  re- 
quired by  the  statutes  bearing  date  .June  23,  1856.  The 
corporators  were:  William  L,  Perkins,  Aaron  Wilcox, 
Timothy  Rockwell,  Charles  A.  Avery,  S.  T.  Ladd  and 
Reuben  Hiteheock,  all  resident  freeholders  of  Lake 
County.  The  first  Board  Oi  Trustees  was  elected  by  the 
corporators  Jn a e  21,  1854,  and  consisted  of  Aaron  Wil- 
cox, Reuben  Hitchcock,  Charles  a.  Avery, Edward  L. 
Plympton  and  Tiinoth\  C.  Martindale,  of  Lake  county; 
<)iitiirl  II.  Pitch, of  Ashtabula  county ;  Rev.  Thomas C. 
Clark,  of  Trumbull  count  v  :  Rev.  John  C,  Hart,  of  Port- 
onntv:  Rev,  Carlos. Smith, Of  Summit  comity;  Rev. 
James  a.  Hoy  t,  of  Cuyahoga  comity  ;  a.  a.  Kiss,  of  Lo- 
rain county;  Rev.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  of  Medina  county; 
Rev.  Frederick  II.  Brown, of  Mahoning  conn ty j  Lester 
Taylor,  of  Geauga  county  ;  and  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  of 
Huron  county,  all  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Trustees  hold  their  position  during  life,  or  until 
their  seats  are  declared  vacant  by  the  Hoard  in  pursuance 
of  the  by-laws,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board,  by 
death  or  otherwise,  are  tilled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  Institution  is  not  under  control  of  State,  local  or 


rauuicipal  authorities,  uor  under  the  Common  School 
tem.  It  is  not  under  the  patronage  or  direction  of  any 
religious  denomination,  but  is  designed  to  be  eminently 
Christian  in  all  its  management  in  every  department, 
and  is  patronized  by  all  Evangelical  denominations, 
though  more  extensively  by  Congregationalisms  and  Pres- 
byterians. 

The  town  of  Painesville,  in  which  the  Institution  is 
located,  is  ou  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  and  is  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  u  also  connected 
with  Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  the  Painesville  and  Youngs- 
town  Railroad. 

The  grounds  and  premises  comprise  14  acres*  including 
a  grove  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  abundant  space  for 
tine  effects  in  landscape  gardening  when  the  means  of  the 
Institution  shall  permit. 

The  original  building,  completed  and  opened  Septem- 
ber. 1859,  is  180  ft  by  60  ft.,  and  four  stories  high  above 
the  basement,  which  is  occupied  as  dining  hall,  domestic 
hall  and  store-rooms. 

The  lands  occupied  With  the  improvements  and  build- 
are  now  worth  $100,000,  of  which  $75,000  to  $80,000 
is  in  the  building,  the  original  cost  of  which  cannot  I 
be  accurately  ascertained.  An  improvement  is  now  in 
prospect  in  the  addition  of  a  building  74  ft.  by  40  ft 
be  connected  with  the  main  building,  and  to  contain  a 
dining  hall,  library,  and  thoroughly  furnished  depart- 
ment for  the  ears  of  the  sick. 

Ail  the  grants  to  this  Institution  have  been  derived 
from  individual  sources  and  have  been  invested  in  the 
lands,  buildings  and  improvements,  and  in  the  library, 
apparatus  and  furniture.  It  has  no  endowment,  or  per- 
manent fund,  but  greatly  needs  it. 

The  articles  of  association  declare  the  object  proposed 
by  this  Institution  to  be  u  t<>  promote  thorough  and  com- 
plete female  education/'  and  u  for  that  purpoe  item 
of  i  net  motion,  the  principles  oi  government  and  the  - 
eral  plan  of  management  shall  be  substantially  after  the 


model  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  at  South  Hadlcv,  in 
bcfausettSt" 

In  1*47,  :i  school  for  yOUQg  woman,  taught  by  gradu- 
ates of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  under  the  care  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  was  begun  at  Willoughby,  Lake 
■  omity,  Ohio.  The  instruction  was  thorough,  the  aims 
of  the  school  high,  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  power 
for  good  throughout  this  region. 

After  some  years.  Rev.  Roswell  Hawks,  who  had 
been  interested  ID  the  founding  of  Mt,  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  had  aided  in  collecting  funds  for  that  Institution, 
was  invited  to  Willoughby  by  the  Trustees  of  the  school 
to  consult  with  tliein  in  regard  to  its  interests.  About 
this  time  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  were 
burned,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  its  permanent  loca- 
tion. Mr.  Hawks  was  in  favor  of  a  larger  town.  Liberal 
offers  beiug  made  by  citizens  of  Paiuesville,  and  other 
considerations  favoring,  this  town  was  selected  as  the 
location  of  the  Seminary.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
ool  should  be  local  in  its  character.  Rev.  Roswell 
Hawks  was  appointed  au  agent  to  present  its  claims  and 
solicit  subscriptions  through  Northern  Ohio.  Contribu- 
tions came  mainly  from  Lake  county.  Father  Hawks, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  with  gentlemen  of  Painesville 
specially  interested,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  A.  Wilcox  and 
C.  A.  Avery,  labored  with  untiring  zeal  in  providiug 
means  and  in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Miss  Lvdia  Sessions  and  Miss  Mary  Bronsou,  gradu- 
ates and  teachers  of  Mt,  Holyoke  Seminary,  were  elected 
Principal  and  Associate  Principal.  Miss  BrODBOD  speut 
several  months  in  Painesville,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
school,  in  preparing  those  who  were  candidates  for  en- 
trance. The  Principal  and  Associate  Prinoipeij  with 
sistant  teachers,  most  of  them  graduates  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  t.><>k  possession  of  the  building  and 
opened  the  s«ii. m.i  in  September,  1859,  with  127  pupils, 
all  boarders.  The  plan  of  education  proposed  can  be 
be*t  stated  in  the  words  of  Mary  Lyon,  the  noble  founder 
of  the  parent  institution  : 


1. 

and  of 

dungs  Decenary  for  the  oetst.  &»  be 
tarv  eoatiibsJliaee ,  and  pieced,  free  from 
the  hands  oYTrotee*  who  *hoold  ben 

vi«*wr  arid  •  •'  <  mMm  baWMMKi 

2.  Teachers  to  be  mand.  piMiH.iiniiiyso  —A  of  a 
sionary  spirit  that  thej  will  labor  faithfully  and  ch» 
fully,  receiving  only  a  moderate  salary  compared  wii 
what  they  conld  command  in  other  situations.. 

3w  Style  of  living-  neat  bat  very  plain  and  ample. 

4.  Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed  by 
the  members  of  the  school. 

i  All  pnj.il*  to  room  and  board  within  the  walls  of 
the  Seminary. 

6.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as  low 
as  may  be  and  still  cover  the  common  expenses  of  the 
family,  instruction,  etc. 

7.  The  whole  plan  to  he  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
our  missionary  operations  ;  no  surplus  income  to  go  to 
the  teachers,  to  the  domestic  saperinteudent  or  to  any 
..tli.T  penos,  out  all  to  b  oto  the  treasury  for  the 
ntill  f'urt li*:r  reduction  of  the  ex]  >•  ensuing  year. 

The  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  this  Institution 
has  proved  the  value  of  rinciples.      No  material 

itn.u  from  the  original  plan  has  been  made.  The 
cost  ef  hoard  and  tuition  has  varied,  but  has  been  kept 
at  tin-  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  now  $165  per  year, 
indudin^  steam-heated  rooms  and  lights.  The  done 
work,  frequently  misunderstood  and  severely  criticised, 
proved  to  be  ioTalaable  in  its  iuHuence  on  character, 
m  wi  i  important  means  of  reducing  the  expenses. 

Requirements  for  admission   to   the  Seminary  are  few 
in  DBtnbtr,  rod  ere  adapted  to  the  region  in  which  the 
Hhool  It  located.     Geography,  grammar  and  arithm 
to   Pare i  !'<•  n -qui red  on  entrance.     Examinations 

ire  thorongh.    Three  weeks  are  illowed  for  review,  if, 
tipon  examination,  there  is  found  i<>  be  a  deficiency  in 


Latin  Reader  and  <t  ram  mar- 
Arithmetic,  (finished.) 

Algebra — Loomis. 
Physiology — Hitchcock. 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Langu:i  [ 
Bible:  Genesis;  Exodus ;  the  Gospels. 
English  Composition. 

JUNIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Sallust. 

Latin  Prose  Composition — Arnold. 
Geometry — Loomis. 
Natural  Philosophy — Quaekenbos. 
Botany — Gray. 

Ancient  History,  (Wilson's  Outlines,  Univ.  Ed.) 
Rhetoric — QuackenboB. 

Bible:    Joshua;    Judges;  Monarchy  till   the  death  of 
Solomon  ;  Acts. 

English  Composition. 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Virgil. 

Trigonometry — Loomis, 

Modern  History,  (Wilson's  <  Mitliuc,  Univ.  Ed.) 
Chemistry — Stockhardt. 
Astronomy — Peabody. 
English  Literature — Shaw  Backus. 
Bible:  Monarchy    from  the   Etevoll    to   tlic  Captivity; 
Hebrews. 
English  Composition. 


m    YEAR. 

Geology — Dana. 

Natural  Theology — Chadbourne. 
Evidences  of  Christianity — Alexander. 

tal  Philosophy — Haven. 
Moral  Science — Wayland. 
Bailer's  Analog 

History  of  Literature — Botta  and  Schlegel. 
Bible :  the  Prophetical  Books ;  Ezra,   Nehemiah  an< 
Romans. 

Ei  -  -m  position. 

•mpetent  instruction  in  French.  German  and  Ii 
mental  Music  will  be  provided.  Those  who  pursue  these 
studies  will  be  erpected  to  give  them  such  time  and  thor- 
ough attention  as  they  demand,  and  will  therefore  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  complete  the  course.  For  such 
instruction,  and  tor  the  use  of  a  piano,  a  reasonable  ej 
charge  will  be  made. 

Instruction  will  be  given  without  charge  in  Vocal 
Ifosie  in  classes,  in  Reading,  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

The  question  of  a  Preparatory  year  is  under  consider- 
ation ;  the  terms  of  admission  to  be  the  same,  some  stud- 
ies of  the  present  Junior  year  to  be  included  in  the  Pre- 
paratory year,  and  a  more  liberal  course  iy  to  be 
thus  secured. 

Diplomas  signed  by  the  Principal  of  tbe  Seminary  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are,  bj 
the  Board,  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  given  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  conns  of  study. 
Certificates  of  attainment  are  given,  when  requester 
those  who  e<  rhe  full  eour 

In  this  Institution,  religious  influences  are  regarded  as 
essential.  The  arrangements  of  the  school  and  family 
are  OB  this  l»asi>.  The  Word  of  God  is  daily  hon< 
and  family  worship  is  maintained,  attendance  upon  which 
is  obligatory. 


The  Library  contains  L5M  rofames,  obtained  l>\  dona- 
tions from  individuals.  The  reading  room  is  furnished 
with  valuable  periodicals. 

The  Seminary  possesses  a  collection  of  minerals  ;  chem- 
ical apparatus,  procured  in  Germauy  with  special  refi  r  - 
ence  to  laboratory  practice;  a  manikin  and  twelve  mag- 
nified models  ordered  from  Dr.  Auzotix,  of  Paris,  with  a 
skeleton  and  other  appliances  for  anatomical  study  to 
the  value  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
art  gallery  in  a  collection  of  photographs  and  casts. 

The  unmber  of  pupils  for  the  school  year  1875-6  is  100. 
Nine  in  the  Senior  class. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  this  Institution,  including 
the  Senior  class  of  1876,  is  150. 

The  number  who  have  engaged  in  teaching,  after  grad- 
uation, is  102. 

The  number  <>l  regular  teachers  is  11,  an  increase  nf  I 
over  the  number  employed  in  tine  earlier  years  of  the 
Seminary,  Lectures  in  Chemistry  are  given  by  Prof.  E, 
W.  Morley,  of  Western  Reserve  College. 

Durine  the  present  acbool  year,  lectures  in  English 
Literature  have  been  irivea  by  Prof.  N.  P.  Seymour,  of 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  lectures  in  Physical  tocography,  by 
Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Painesville.  It  is  expected  that 
courses  of  lectures  will  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  of 
each  year,  and  that  an  advance  will  be  made  in  every 
department   of  study. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  enters  upon  the  new  century  with 

promise  of  succcbs  in  its  work  of  training  women  for  the 
highest  service  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

MARY  A.  EVANS, 

1'finnipaL 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  LAKE 

ERIE  FEMALE  SEMINARY  IN  EACH 

CLASS  ANNr  ALLY. 
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YEARS. 


I860 37  78 

1861 7  67 

1862 , ;     16  30 

1863 |     48  42 

1864 !     51  72 

1865 49  SI 

1866 21  103 

1867 30  79 

1868 8  12 

1869 8  43 

1870 42 
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1875 51 
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MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

Pounded  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  February  14,  1836. 


The  historian  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  State 
Universities,  after  describing  the  stormy  times  through 
which  the  Institution  had  pasted,  says :  "But  the  heel  thing 
which  can  be  said  of  the  Law  school  is,  that  it  has  no  his- 
tory. No  differences  of  opinion  as  to  it-  management  have 
ever  been  brought  before  the  public:  its  classes  have  ma- 
triculated and  graduated  in  succession,  and  nothing  lias 
arisen  to  furnish  matter  of  discussion 

Wha't  is  here  said  of  thai  Law  school  nun-  be  s;ii*l  of  Mari- 
etta College.  Prom  itB  establishment  to  tin-  present  day  it 
has  been  singularly  free  from  excitements  and  troubles,  and 
it  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  "I"  its  way,  aiming  to  give  the 
best  possible  training  to  the  young  men  who  have  sought  it- 
privileges.  The  Trustees  have  never  been  divided  into 
parties,  and  its  Faculty  has  ever  been  harmonious.  In  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  "history"  is  used  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  above,  the  College  furnisher  little  material  for  an 
historical  sketch,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  thing  which 
can  be  said  of  an  institution  of  learning. 

Tlif  College  iti  Marietta  has  always  been  chisel y  identified 
with  the  place  where  it  is  located,  and  its  name  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  designation.  The  beautiful  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  was  settled  in  1788  by  the  Ohio 


<  <ini|';iiiv.  Oil  ion  •■'•in  |  mi-»-«I    ftil   tli.'  in. .-I    |oil   ••!    tin- 

nfnVers  tif  the  Revolution.    Of  this  mmpany  General  W 
i  wrote  : 

MNu  colony  ia  America  was  ever  settled  undi  i 
able  auspices  as  thai  which  has  jus!  commenced  on  the  hnnks 
of  the  Muskingum,  information,  property,  and  strength 
will  !»■•  its  characteristics,  (know  many  of  thesettlem  |«r- 
sonallv.  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  j»n»- 
motethe  welfare  of  such  i  community/1 

The  relation  of  General  Rurae  Pntnam  to  the  <  »ln>»  • 
panj  ii  .1  matt. T  <>r  history.  He  and  General  Benjamin 
Topper  issued  the  call  of  the  meeting  at  Boston,  March  I, 
1786,  which  formed  the  Association.  He  presided  al  that 
meeting,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  <lm»- 
Dp  the  articles  >>'.  ent,  and  was  appointed  superin* 

•  of  th< lony.     TIk-  agenl  of  the  company  t..  )>ni«-hase 

Land  from  Congress  was  Rev.  Dr.  Manassoh  Cutler.*    To 

stione  were  probably  due  some  of  the  best 
the  celebrated  ordinance  for  the  government  "t"  the  terril 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  was  adopted  bytheCon- 
-    w hfle    Dr.  Cutler  .tinting  the 

purchase.    Thia  ordinance,  Rays  Judg.    Si  i-  equally 

remarkable  for  the  brevity  ;iti<l  exactness  of  it-  I 
lor  it-  masterly  display  of  the  fundamental  principh 
<ivil  and  religious  liberty.*' 

The   -•til. in.  nt    ttni-  beguu   iu    17N8  receive*!  additions 
fpnii  year  u>  year.     Borne  of  the  family  of  General  I- 
Putnam  joined  it.  and  a1  various  times  many  others,  repre- 
tingthebcsl  bhmdofNew  England. 

The  « '-•II. ■■_'<•  .it  Marietta  was  the  natural  outgrowth  <»t"  I 
settlement  by  the  olii-.  <  ompany.     The  desci  ndante  "l  fh.- 
in.  n  of  the   Revolution  and  their  associates  in  the  <  >li i« • 
( !ompany.  m  hose  i<l.-;iv  ,.f  civil  society  were  embodied  in  tli« 


iriu'itiiil  I  ■iiilnwt  >.»u  p*rchnn  ni    for  Ike  land,  made  with  Oon&rcw  by  Dr. 
I'.,  .iii.l  tli.  I  by  licorice  Wafhinvton  an.l  Thoi»a-<  Jefferson    convejr- 

inn'-'l     '  i . Hum  nriil  nthrr-  in  tiu-t  for  tb>  |.»ny. 

b.»»c  b.  lad  in  the  library  of  Marietta  <'ulle»c  by  I  I  ..mi  RaftM 

Putnam,  w  •  ;.-n*T:il  Htlt'.i-.  iiinl  ii  TrU'lee  f»f  tb 


I  llllll-H  till     •  >1  <  I  j  li:i  I  !■'( '  of     1787,    U  i    l>      I  ||.     lollllilrll-   m|      \|;iii. 

College,  and  they  have  been  ite  warmesl  unci  hum  steadfast 

friends  and  ite  mosl  generous  benefactors,    Tu  speak  of  do 

imiliesof  (In-  two  Putnam*  -General  Israel  and 

r;il  Hutu: — of  Dr.  Manameh  <  ml.  aeral  Benja- 

Tupper.  have  furnished  aighl  T  th<  (  ol] 

six  of  whom  still  Imltl  in  ii  1 1 1 i ~  relation, 

KAMI     \M'    '  II  \n  l  l-.i:. 

Tin-  charter  «»r  Marietta  College  bean  date  February  14, 
1835.  The  Institution  bad,  however,  been  in  operations 
-hurt  titni-  under  another  name.  An  act  of  ineorpora- 
ti-iii  had  been  obtained  December  17.  1832,  for  "The  Mari- 
etta <  ollegiate  Institute  and  Westers  Teachers1  Seminary." 
Thi-  charier  gave  no  power  to  confer  degrei  ontained 

ction  authorizing  an}  future  Legislature  to  amend  or 
il  it.     A  iif\v  charter  was  obtained  twn  years  later,  free 
from  the  repealing  clause,  and  giving  the  power  to  confer 
degrees. 

Tin  nunc  gcntlemeu  were  named  as corporators,  in  l»>tli 
charters,  viz:  Luther  (».  Biughum,  John  Cotton,  Caleb  Em- 
n,  John  Mill-.  John  Crawford,  Ami.-  Nye,  Douglas  Put- 
nam,  -I«iii:i>  Moore,  and  Anselm  T.  Nve,  though  txi  them, 
M.  --:  -  Vrius  Xyeaod  JuhiH 'rawford  reti  red  from  the  Board 
iilx.ut  the  time  the  <  'oUegv  charter  was  outained- 

Tin-  gentlemen,  and  theii  nuccessors,  were  "constituted  ji 
body  corporate  and  politic  with  perpetual  Kuccessian,  with 
all  tin  powi  re  and  privilege*  iueideiil  t"  :i  corporation,  i" 
In'  kin<\\  n  and  distinguished  hy  i  In-  name  and  -I vie  of  'The 
Trustee?  of  M.i  riel  tu  '  lollege.' " 

There  i-  n<>  restriction  or  requirement  .i-  to  residence, 
religious  lielief,  or  any  other  qualification.  The  State  hae 
mi  manngcmenl  oreontmlof  the  Institution,  and  no  State 
official   i-  :i   Tiii-t..  It  i-  not  under  the  direction 

ut'  :n  denomination    nm    has  anj   <■< •<  l<  — » - ■ — i  ioal 

[  In     po\S  it  li>    :i|i|n>nil    "i   iii  iiniii;ili     Ti  u  ■  1 1  •■  1 1 

mti  n>lril  tu  Ih<  mi  Institution  where  .-mi  ml  learning  -limiM 


nun  <  ollege, controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  pti 

t<>  rill  all  faoutem  in  their  body. 

.  The  aet  of  inoorporaiioa  provides  far  the  establiahn 
•'in  tin-  County  of  Washington"  of  an  Institution,  t-u-.  It 
-  intended' to  1m*  at  Marietta,  the  capital  of  the  enunty. 
the  place  where  the  Battlement  was  commenced  April  7, 
The  idea  of  offering  the  looation  to  Ik-  determined 
by  competitive  bids  was  n«-vi-r  entertained. 

Then-  irere  no  n  servatkmaaa  to  free  aeholarehipe, and  no 
requirements  at  to  instruetioa  in  particular  studies.  Tin- 
charter  provider  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  ■•  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  nsefnl 
knowledg 

The  corporation  were  empowered  to  confer  on  those  whom 

they  might   deem  worthy  "such  honors  ami   degrei 
USUally  conferred  in  similar  Institution-." 

Mo|»lKI<  ATloNs    o|      DBI1     -   11AKTKK. 

The  ehartei  to  M  Marietta  College"  of  February  14.  1% 
has  been  modified  but  once.    This  amendment,  made  Dei 
ber  2L,  1844,  authorized  tli>    Board  of  Trusteed  to  inen 
tin-  number  of  members  a1   their  discretion,   provided  it 
should  not  eonsisl  of  more  than  twenty-five.     It  also  author- 
ised tl^    Board  to  prescribe  by  by-law  in   what  manner  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  nf  business  should  be  oo 

tllterl. 

The  full  Uumber  of  members  haa  nevei  beea  reached;  the 
present  number  of  elected  members — the  President  of  the 
College  iw  i  member  e&tjflfcio,  and  has  been  annually  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustee*  i-  twenty-* 
A  quorum  consists  of  seven. 

SITE. 

Marletta   is  situated  at  tin*  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 

river,  the  largest   northern  tributary   nf  the  Ohio.     It   i- 

iln    capita]  of   Washington  County,  which   was  the  Brat 

mixed  in  the  Northwest  Territory.     Marietta  is  nearly 


due  south  from  Cleveland,  and  i  few  tnilee  norths  east 
from  Cincinnati.  It  baa  steamboat  communication  with 
all  places  on  the  Ohio,  and  with  Chose  on  the  Muskingum 
sr  as  Zanesville.  Tin  Marietta  &  Cincinnati,  and  tin: 
Marietta,  Pittsburgh  &  Cleveland  Railways,  with  their  con- 
nections, furnish  direct  railway  canununioation  with  all 

parts  of  tin-  State. 

OBOtTNIM    AXI)    l'KKMIM->. 

Thr  town  of  Marietta  is  laid  <>ut  in  blocks,  810  feet  long 
by  370  wide.  The  College  buildings  occupy  one  *>t"  these 
blocks,  which,  situate*!  in  a  ipiht  part  of  the  tirwn.and  yet 
near  thr  postoftioe  and  business  portions,  is  perhaps  the 
most  eligible  Bite  for  the  purpose  which  the  tmvn  affords. 
The  President's  house  is  on  an  adjoining  block,  >>n  a  lot  120 
feel  by  235. 

itTUKK    LANDS, 

Donations  in  land  have  occasionally  hern  made  to  the 
College,  and  some  parcels  are  uotn   held  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
ami  Missouri.    Such  property  has  been  disposed  of  as  soon 
air  prices  could  he  obtained.     For  the  most  part,  dona- 
tions in  land  have  proved  profitable  to  the  Institution. 

I'.i   ll.])IN«.s. 

The  educational  work  <>f  the  College  proper  was  carried 
on,  till  1850,  in  a  single  building  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sion's. It  is  seventy-five  feel  by  forty,  four  stories  high. 
with  a  basement  and  an  attic.  Thr  baeemenl  has  long  since 
oeased  to  be  us.-d  I'm  recitation  rooms, as  originally  designed. 
The  building  is  now  used  for  students'  rooms,  except  the 
in  recitation  room  ami  the  reading  room.  It  was  erected 
in  18312 

The  second  building  is  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty-three, 
three  stories  high,  with  h  tower.  It  was  erected  in  1850, 
trcling  i"  llir  plans  ami  under  the  supers  isimi  u\'  Hon. 
I:  I'  Hart..,, i  Marietta.  ()n  the  first  floor  are  the  Presi- 
dent1)! lecture  kmhu.  i hi-  Mathematical  room,  the  Chemical 
lecture  riMini.  and  ji  working  room  lor  the  Chemical  depart- 


maul      Abonl  half  •  •■ 

for  tl  >l  apparatus.     I  alaw  the 

k  noun,  tlu"  Rhetoric*]  ream,  au»l  ■"Hildrrlli  Cabil 
In  ti  -\nt  nn.ii>  in  v  II  iatory 

and  €  ■eeewted  In  the  College  by  the  lab  >.  P    Hil- 

dreth,  LL.  D.    The  two  Litem      -  ;.vthr  third 

tl<MT. 

Thie  building,  whoae  cornel  *45,  with 

an  addren  by  Hon.  l  citizen  it*  Mari- 

etta in  1  •  i  —  early  manhood,  was  . j i: l ■  the  lit* 

•i  the  people  of  Marietta.  Tin-  room  containing  the 
Cabinet  and  apparatus  ia  named  "fSocumh  Hull."  from  Wil- 
liam Slooomb,  Bm|.,  oneof  the  urinei|ia]  don* 

The  third  building  of  the  gruup  ?hed  in  1^70,  and 

irae  erected  by  th<  Alumni  and  other  students  of  the  <  ol- 

•.  including  the  fitting  up  of  the  t\. 
tor  the  Libraries  of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  wae  abonl 
125,000.     It  ia two atoriea  high,  and  seventy-five  by  fifty 
on  the  ground.    The  lower  story,  which  is  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet  high,  in  divided  by  a  wide  hall   into  two  equal 

ot t  which,  intended  for  an    Alumni   Hall,  is  at 

ni   used  .i-  a  Chapel.    The  other  half  furnishes  two 

fine  room- tor  the  -o.  irtv  libraries. 

The  whole  uf  the  aeeond  Bton ,  which  is  twenty  feet  high, 

voted  to  the  College  Library.    The  room  is  surrounded 

with  a  gallery,  and  has  twenty-fivs  alcoves,  each  lighted 

with  it-  on  n  window. 

ui.  another  pari  irf  the  grounds  i*  h  t  >  i  i  i  I .  I  i  i  >  •_■  w-<  <\  tor  1 1.. 
Preparatory  Department  exclusively,  Minn  keeping  thu 
.  j  *  - 1 1  t  entirely  distinct  from  the  <  nllcgr     This  building 
wood,  while  the  others,  are  of  hriek.     The  three  I 
inj;  tin'  <  ollcge  group  urn  on  an  elevated   |N>rtion  ul  the 
in'l-.  with  a  beautiful  slope  in  front. 
It  will  beaeeti  thai  the  outlay  for  building*  has  hei 
moderate       I  ui    I  m  (■  ••••  haw   .,.  i, . I  on  it..-  principle  I 
tin  real  efficiency  nl  an  Institution  of  learning  i- 
with  iMH»k-  and  apparatus  (••  work    >\<tl».  ratloi   (linn  In 


tiiitiiin   ivilli    Mr.   Mansfield    French,  In-  had  catahl isbi 
Ilijili  School  at  Marietta, and  the  building  they  had  erected 
became  the  property  of  the  College,     Mr.  Bingham  1 « •  t  t 
rii'iiii  for  Cincinnati  in  1888,  and  ;i  few  years  latei  removed 
id  Brooklyn,  Xi-w  York.     ll<-  was  very  active  in  tin*  eariv 
history  of  the  College,  and  his  connection  with  itasTrus 
continued  till  1845. 

Hon.  John  < '« »t t nn ,  M.  I>.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  of  that  name,  win*  faun-  in  Boston  in 
lt*5:'>.  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Septembers,  1792,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  isw.  He  established  himself 
as  i  physician  at  Marietta,  and  remained  here  till  his  death, 
April  2.  1S47.  Dr. Cotton  filled  many  positions  of  useful- 
ness, and  iras  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  Tin-- 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  at  its  organic 
/at  ion  in  l>ec*'inhiT,  I SH2,  and  continued  President  till  I 

Caleb  BmenoUj  Esq.,  was  born  at  Ashley,  Mass.,  August 
21,  1779,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1XUS.  \U-  was  a  lawyei 
profession,  and  a  man  of  philosophic  mind,  enriched  by 
very  wide  reading.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Dana,  one  <>f  the  pioneers,  whose  descendants  are  nu- 
merous ami  of  the  highest  respectability.  Mr.  Emerson 
was  u  Trustee  fill  h  is  death,  March  14,  lS-">:',. 

Jonas  Moore,  M.  D.,  another  of  the  founders  of  thet  ol- 
lege,  was  also  a  native  oJ  Massachusetts,  born  March  9,  1781 
His  early  manhood  was  spent  at  the  South,  but  for  many 
yean  he  was  ■  citizen  of  Marietta.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  tin-  College,  and  gave  generously  to  it*  funds.  l>r.  Moore 
died  March  24,  1856, 

Tlu'  throe  surviving  (bunders,  Jnhti  Mills,  Douglas.  Put- 
nam and  Auselm  T.  Nye, are  all  natives  of  Marietta.    The} 
have  all  been  prominent  business  men.  ami  identified  with 
the  most  important  enterprises  of  the  place.    Colonel  Mills 
Was.  Treasurer  of  the  College  from  its  founding  til!  ! 
rendering  this  service  gratuitously,  tin-  treasury- being 
almost  always  overdrawn,  soauetimes  to  the  amount  "i 
eral  thousand  dollars.     Mr.  Putnam  has  been  the  Seen 
of  tin-  Board  from  the  beginning.    1 1« »t l»  have  been  tnera* 


I'll-  •>!  r  1 1.-  Executive  Committee  from  the  first,  and  they 
an  the  two  largest  donors.  Colonel  Mills  gave  $1,000  when 
tin-  College  was  (bunded;  U\>  las)  -lit  mm  110,000.  The 
■mn  of  hie  donations  is  nearly  £'_''2.< * k i.  Mr.  Putnam'ts  first 
jrit'i  was  §200,  and  his  last  125,000;  tin  whole  amounting  to 
about  147,000.  He  now  proposes  to  give  150,000  more,  pro* 
rided  i  certain  additional  amount  shall  he  secured. 

Between  L  835  and  1845,  when  the  amendment  in  tho  char- 
ter authorised  an  Increase  "I  members,  there  was  but  one 
addition  to  tin-  Board — Rev.  Addismi   Kingsbury,  P,  D.,  of 
Zanesville,  who  was  elected  in  1838,  and  who  is  still  a  m 
her,    Of  those  elected  in  1845  and  subsequently,  the  follow- 

gentlemen  remained  memberti  i  ill  their  deeeane:  II' 
Stan-,  Esq.,  1845-51 ;   Rev.  Charles  M.  Putnam,  1845-70; 

William    HJuoomb,    Esq.,    IM7-7">;    Xnali    I,.   Wilson.   I 

9  07;  Rev.  Thomas  Wi.k<-  p.  I'..  1849-70.  A  number 
have  resigned,  in  consequence  of  change  of  residence,  vi/ : 
Kov.  Jacob  Little.  D.  D.,  1845-70;  Rev.  K.  Buckingham, 
I).  !>.,  1845-6*1  (subsequently  a  Trustee  of  Western  Reserve 
College);  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan,  1845-fiO;  Rev.  II.  L, 
Hitchcock,  J).  D.,  1846-56  (than  elected  President  of  West- 
ern Reserve  College);  Rev,  Franklin  8,  Howe,  1847-54; 
Rev.  Salmi.  I  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  1854-5°  (when  he  became 
President  of  Hamilton  College). 

The  whole  number  of  elected  Trustees  lias  been  forty* 
one — sixteen  clergymen  and  twenty-five  laymen.  Five  aw 
alumni  of  the  College,  vise ;  Rev.  George  M  Maxwell,  I».  I».. 
Of  the  class  of  1842;  William  Bturgess,  Esq.,  IM">:  Hon. 
Alfred  T.Goshoru,  iv">l:  Col.  Douglas  Putnam,  jr.,  1859; 
and  Gen.  Bums  R,  Dawen,  I860, 

The  "Collegiate  ttiHtitute"  went   into  operation  in  the 

autumn    of    1888.      Mr.   I  Iciiry  So  I  il  li.   who    Wfl£   at   the  head 

lli^li  School  iii  Marietta  when  the  first  eharter was ob- 
.  .I.  was  elected   Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek   in  the 
winter  of  1832-33.     In    Mav,  1838,  Mr.   Milo  P.  Jewett 


\-  iii.  -.    tkatehw  iirr  |.ri'i'»rmi    for  Ihe  CenLenniitl   HzpoHilioii,  the  writer 
fhe  Dircotor-General  of  ih>  »Ui  nn 

Alumna?  htuI  ii  Trqatec  of  ilii-  l'ullp|,e. 


tnitde  Professor  id  the  Teachon*'  rVcpartmcnt,  and  m  An. 
Mr.  D.   Howe   Allen   was  chosen  Professor  uf  Mathema 
and  Mr  Samuel  Maxwell,  Principal  of  tin   Preparatory 
partment.     A  Freshman  class  was  formed  thai  {all,  hut  i><- 
eoming  reduced  in  numbers,  Lis  member**  fell  back  into  1 1 1 « • 
oexl  i  l;i".  whirl]  was  graduated  in  L88& 

The  relations  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  institution  re* 
mained  unchanged  under  (lie  charter  of  1835,  Professor 
Jiwitt  having  been  transferred  in  the summer*of  L834  to 
tin*  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  the  spring  of  I 
Rev.  Jih'1  H.  Linsley,  of  Boston,  was  elected  President. 
Thus,  when  the  Collegiate  Institute  became  •■Marietta  Col- 
lege," the  Faculty  consisted  *  if  five  members,  a  President, 
who  was  also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
a  Professor  of  Languages,  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, a  Professor  erf  Mathematics,  and  a  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

President  Linsley  remained  at   the  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion till  PS-IK.  when  heaeerptt-d  the  pastorate  of  a  ehureh   in 

Greenwich,  Conneeticut.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  the  utmost  seal  and  fidelity,  rendering 
fruitful  service  both  as  an  instructor  and  in  the  general 
work  of  administration.  All  who  knew  him  will  recognise 
the  truthfulness  of  the  words  penned  by  hie  successor  con- 
cerning him : 

"To  the  deep-toned  piety  and  spiritual  fidelity  of  Dr. 
Linsley,  the  Institution  is  largely  indebted  for  the  internal 
religious  influence  which  prevailed,  and  the  Frequent  and 
powerful  revivals  of  religion  which  blessed  it  during  the 
period  of  his  Presidency;  and  to  his  earnest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  Institution  to  the  cause  of  Chris! 
and  his  stirring  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  is  to  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  public  confidence  which  it  has  Becured,  and 
the  favor  which  it  has  met  with  from  the  friends  of  01 
tian  education  hoth  East  and  Wist 


0  Dr.  Linsley  was  born  -it  Cornwall.  Virnmut,  .Inlv  18,  17'<tl :  w»s  griMliiiileit  at 
Mtddlebury  College.  1M1  ;  wu^  Tutor  l'r»m  isr.t  to  181  > ;  urMtiood  l»«  1.1  Mi.MIe- 
Iniry  ISM-22;  pastor  of  tin-  Smith  C'ingrujciitiiiniil  Chun-h,  Hartford,  Con,, 
- r-.r i.t  I'ark  Stn-.t  churcli,  Boiton,  Han.,  I83S-S6;  PrwMeal  "t  M.i 
rivttn  College.  ltfiS-J*) :  p—torof  th»S«gpad  <'onim-tr;itiiou»l  Church  »1  Uroonwich 
till  his  .leutli.  March  B,  iHtjH.  Il<-  r.-i-i'ivi'd  tBO  drRri-r  ofU.  I>.  ttnm  Mi. 1. 1 
hi  IS ',7.  ml  »v  a-  !<  TrtUtM  "I  \  lit  Cnlli'ge  Irmn  18SB  till   In-  Ji-nlli 


President  Linaloy  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by 
Professor  Henry  Smith,  wlm  lia<l  been  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages from  tin-  founding  of  the  College.  The  Institution 
was  fortunate  in  all  the  members  of  its  find  Faculty.  Four 
of  them  same  directly  from  tin-  Theological  Seminary  at 
Amlov. w  innl  their  subsequent  success  attest*:  the  ^<mm1 
judgment  nf  the  Trustees  in  their  appointment  Dr.  Smith 
remained  in  the  College  longer  than  any  of  his  associates, 
ami  his  department  of  instruction  furnished  the  opportu- 
nity (<>  leave  a  decided  impress  ujkhi  the  Institution  in  its 
Conning  period.  While  those  associated  with  him  in  laying 
(In  foundations  of  the  College  were  im-n  nf  tine  ability  and 
high  attainm<  nts,  some  of  them  eminently  so,  it  is  not  iln- 
ing  them  injustice  to  say  thai  the  College  is  mure  indebted 
to  l»im  than  to  any  other  of  its  instructors  for  shaping  its 
character,  and  making  ii  a  place  of  genuine  and  thorough 
ewlture.  Pew  men  have  combined  in  a  bigher  degree  than 
hi  Smith  broad  and  exact  scholarship,  ability  in  instruc- 
tion, and  eminence  in  the  |>nl|>ii.  lie  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  t lit-  winter  iii'  1854-55,  ami  accepted  at!  invitation 
to  the  chair  <>r  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  [jane  Seminary,  with 
which  Institution  he  has  beeu  connected  up  to  tin-  present 
rime,  with  the  exception  of  a  fen  years  at  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  as 
pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church 

Professor  Jewett,a  graduate  <>f  Dartmouth  in  ]n2n.  hit 
the  College  in  1838.  Formany  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
b  Female  Seminary  in  Alabama,  and  then  removed  to 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Ii  was  during  his  residence  there 
that  Mr.  Matthew  Vawar  deckled  t* »  appropriates  portion 
•  •I  hie  property  to  the  founding  of  b  College  for  young 
ladies;  and  ii  was,  doubtless,  owing,  in  pari  at  least,  to  the 
influence  uf  ProfeRsoi  Jewett  that  this  munificent  jzit't, 
originally  intended  for  another  purpose,  ii*»k  an  educational 
direction.  Me  was  appointed  the  first  President  1*1  Vassar 
College,  and  risited  Europe  to  examine  institutions  v\itli 


Pn  Lh  «i-  L'i;.rlii.iii-.l  ji  Middlebnrj  College  in  1827,  mi'l  »  mThIM 

there  i  the  honorary  decree  of  D,  \>.nt  Mdhllebury, 

ID  1M7,  .ili.l  III:,  I  ofLL.   !•-  el   Mini.'ll:.  in  IsTI 


ii«fru«-ti«>u  and  onnrer»  •»<   Btttdy 
H-    i-  Tf%  living  in   Wisconsin.     The  d>frw  of  Doctor  of 
Law  -  '.«!  <>ii   pp.|V-**,r  levaM   in   1>*»>1.  by   the 

University  of  Rodm  'k. 

Pr  I    Hove  Alien     Dartmouth.  1^***  wa*  tr. 

(erred  (ran  the  i  t«»  thai  «>f  Hbcf 

an<l  <  I  ra  request,  ii  -isrnation 

of  Frofesaui  .!••«<  tt.  Hi-  fltnem  for  inocesafa]  work  as  an 
instructor,  and  hi*  personal  inimence  over  vonng  men,  wit 
remarkable,  and  lii*  I-  fell  when  he  uerepted 

ta  Invitation  t..  Lane  seminary  in  the  early  aol 
1840.     A*  Prnfenwir  of  Sarred  Rhetoric,  ami  afterward  of 
Theology,  he  wait  eminently  auuutasfnl.     I'm  Ulen 

i~.rn  at  Lebanon,  Ken  York,  July  8,  1808.    Thehoo* 
•  •rai\  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 

by  Marietta  College  in  1848  Hia  connection  with  Lane 
SiiniiKirv  remained  till  li  is  death,  though  for  yean  he  was 
laid  aside  from  active  duty.     He  died  November  9,  L8T0 

Professor  Samuel    Maxwell    (Amherst,    1829     waa   & 
neeted  with  the  institution  Gar  more  than  twenty  yi 
Ibr  the  greater  part  of  tbcftime  being  in  ohargi  ol  the  Acad- 
emy or  Preparatory  Department.     He  was  a  man  of  g 
persona]  i intelligence,  and  was  nasi  conscientious  in  Ibt 
discharge  of   hia  duties.     In    1866   In-   relinquished  tltHt 
work  and  eatablisbed  a  hoarding  school  for  lads,     lit-  a-aa 
born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticot,  Harob  V,  1804,  and  died  at 
Marietta,  Januan  _M.  1867. 

Of  the  original  facility  of  five,*  two  only  are  n»iw  living 
— Professor  Henry  Smith  and  Milo  P.  Jewett.  The  follow* 
trentlcmen  have  been  Professor*  for  varioue  periods,"  bal 
are  M..t  now  la  active  duty:  Professor  John  Kendriek,a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1826,  and  valedictorian  of  the< 
to  which  Chief  Justice  Chase  belonged,  succeeded  Professor 
Allen  in  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  etc,  in  1840,  having  for 
-' yearn  previously  been  ;t  member  of  the  faculty  of 


li  i    WWrtkfoi  MUlbatlhra*0|  Mmm  livewrrethe  ralcdietorlMMof  tlieirre- 


Kenyan  College.  He  wa«  transferred  to  the  department  <>f 
Amii'iit  Languagea  when  Dr.  Smith  became  President  in 
1846.  iri  1866  the  department  was  divided,  I>r.  Kendriob 
retaining  the  Qreek.  T [<■  resigned  in  1873,  having  been  in 
active  service  in  the  College  for  thirty-three  yean.  Since 
that  time  he  hat  been  Professor  Rraeritus.* 

Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury, 
1889,  occupied  the  chair  of  Geology  and  Chemistry  from 
l.H4<;  to  1840,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  Northern  <>[ii<». 

Professor  Bbeneast  B.  Andrew*,  an  Alumnus  of  the  Cot« 
,  of  the  class  of  1842,  was  elected  to  the  department  nf 
Geology,  etc.,  in  1851.  With  the  exception  «»f  t \v< >  years  in 
the  arm j)  as  Colonel  of  the  86th  0,  V.  Lt  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  Professorship  till  1*70.  whan 
In-  resigned  t<>  enter  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  '< 

Professor  Addison  Ballard  (Williams*  College,  1843)  was 
Professor  <>t'  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  From 
1855  t'i  1857,  having  previously  held  the  chair  <>f  Rhetoric 
ii   Williams'  College.     He  is  now   Professor  ai    Lafayette 

College,  BaSton,   Pennsylvania.  S 

Dr.  Ballard  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Evan  W.  Evan* 
(Yale,  1851),  who  occupied  the  Mathematical  chair  till 
lstv"i.  On  the  organisation  of  Cornell  University  he  was 
•  lected  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  in  that  institu- 
tion.    He  «lie<l  in  l^T-h 

In  I860  Mr.  Edward  P.  Walker   (Marietta.  L856J   was   u]>- 

pointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  Il«' 
bad  been  tutor  from  1856  i<>  1867.  The  hopes  cherished 
by  bis  friends  and  associates  thai  a  long  nareerof  useful- 

■•■<■ ut  nil"  by  his  death  in  the  latter 

of  1861. 
After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  EL  B.  Andrews,  in   1870,  the 
may  was  rilled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William   It. 


■Ui  Collect  conferral  upon  him  tbe  .i<-irr r  i»...  In  KTTO, 

|Tfc»  <l«'Kri i  Dortnrol  Lawn  irai  confomdon  h* in  by  hit  Mum  MWfi  r  i<i  1870. 

■J  the  ifearee  of  i>    D.  IV Wllllatai  In  1J6T. 


Amber»*L   I**c       PnrfeKor  «-irxv»-  had  r~har_ 
the  (^netmkal  mad  Cwrtngical  Dtyrtu 
hr  accepted  an  s|*|M4ntiuenl  in  tfee  Airriroltunal  Cattng 

Aiiili,-r-t    MM   '  ".i-»tt- 

Tb  *-  gentleaaen;  named  atari  art-  all   hurjdrr  ' 
fck'ultv  wb-  harf  head    permanent  FnafrmMi'iliin*  in 
I  bcmgh  a  uuaWr  haw  been  acting  Pnrfeewor- 
nbart  periods.  «*■  1.  lurers.     I  fi   Hildi 

M    D  -iTT  and  Mineral,  nry  fn«m     \ 

TiiiK'T       B        nnw,  M.  f»_  wic  artine  Pmfessor  <•! 
i<c  in   IK43-4.      PnacwKH   Aloneo  Gray  gav« 
n j   1*44-^.  attd  hrf«>-r    W     W     Matlit-r  in 
^  "•- 6.    Prafesso  K.  R<»s- 

had  charg*-  ■•<    Um    Mathematical    IV-j«artnienl    in    ]v"^»-i 

*wir  William  Porter,  now  of  Belon   <  ..11.. 
iii-truetion  in  the  Classical  iVjiartment  from  1850  t<.  1  - 
Charles  11.  Raymond,  M.   D..  l*vture«l  uu   Chemistry    in 
IflBO-li  -    -       •  i'       gave   instruct  km    in 

-    in    1852-3.      Professor   Emstus    Adkitm,   far- 
in.  rly  of  Shurt  lefl  s 

aid  in  Greek  and  Rhetoric  from  1861  to  It 
Prufex^or  John  N".  Lyle,  noa  of  Westminster  I         _      Mis- 
souri* hail  charge  <>f  t !■•-  department  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Phfloi 

111.   pre*  nl  faculty  numbers  eight,  indudiag  Ac  I'rin- 
ii|tal  <■!'  the  Academy  and  the  tutor,  i.-ur  of  them  !>• 

•jr.i.liiat.-  ..I    tli<-  (  iolh 

Praridenl   I-nt<|  W.  Andrews  (Williams'  Co 

I  ppointed  tutor  in  t lie  tall  of   183K,  .hi.]  iii  April.  1  - 
w.i-  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
|.li\      Entering  upon  the  duties  of  that  department  at 

beg log  of  1 1  * « *  nrxt  college  year,  be  continued  them  till 

■">.  when  he  wax  called  t..  the  Presidency.* 

Profd    -«   ft.  Roeseter  (Marietta,  1843.J  was  tutor 

i '.  to  1847;    Acting  Professor  nf  Mathematics  in 


1 1  D,  ii.  mm  d  .  .in-  Collect  in  MM,   >n.i  thai  <.f 

l.l.    l»   hi  l««»Cotl«ct  ...  1<74. 


1850-1  ;  Principal  of  the  Academy  from  1864  »■>  isus.  and 
then  was  elected  1. 1  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosoph  v  and  Astronomy. 

Professor  John   I..  Mills  (Talis  L855)  was  tutor  at    Yale 

from   1858  to  1881,   Profeafl f    Mathematics,  etc,   here 

from  1866  to  i st ;» .,  and  was  thru  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Latin, 

Professor  David  K.  Beach  (Marietta,  1859,1  was  i *i- i (^«- i | m I 
in-  Academy  for  two  yean  from  1859  to  1861,  and  in 
|s<;<i  mo  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Rhetoric. 

Professor  B.  Stanhope  Orris  (College of  Xnv  Jersey,  1-Sfi*2i 
was  tutor  al  Princeton  from  I8(if>  to  L866,  and  was  elected 
Professor  of  Greek  in  1878,  on  tin*  retirement  of  Dr.  Ken- 
drick.* 

Professor  Thomas  I'  Bisooe,  :i  graduate  of  Amherst  in 
l  *-''>:;.  tutor  there  one  year,  and  Walker  instructor  in  Math- 
ematics   from     1866    to    I860,    vv:i>    U]i|Hitntril     Professor    of 

Chemistry  and  Geology  in  1H74. 

Mr.  <i ge  I!.  Gear,  an  Alumnus  of  the  College  in  1867, 

lia<  been  Principal  of  the  Academy  since  1#71,  and  the 
present  tutor  i-  Mr.  Charles  K.  Wells,  of  the  class  of  1*74. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  Professor  Maxwell,  tin-  first 
Principal  of  tin-  Arademy,  <ontinued  in  charge  of  it  till 
1856.    Since  that  time  some  graduate  of  the  College  has 

been  Principal,  with  tl xception  of  two  years,  from  1862 

to  1864,  when  it  was  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Edward  K. 
Pish,  ■"  graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 

•  >f  the  tutors,  all  have  been  Alumni  of  the  College  except 
for  the  year  1838-9.  The  whole  number  of  instructors — 
Presidents,  Professors,  Principals  of  the  Academy  and 
tutors — has  been  forty  four;  of  whom  twenty-nine  liuve 
:  Marietta  graduates,  The  institution  lias  (liur-  hon« 
ored  its  educational  work  by  calling  back  its  Alumni,  ami 
committing  to  them  the  responsible  work  of  instruction. 


hanorttj  'loitre>?  of  Doctor  of  Philowrphy  »»•  run  Or  red  mi  ProftoMor 
by  the  College  "1  Sen  Jerwy  in  18TB. 


"jfirvUr   t:iVi»ral>i 

tllH 

emt!  dirwUv  ftum  the   Thr.d..«i<Td    Seminary        •  if 

^«II  «lin>n-ut    P*nfes«mr*,  ti  Usui   hr*n  enga. 

*t  pcafeannnal  wnrfc.     Th»*r*  five  had  been  \m»V- 
•at.  wit!  that  itf  Pre- 

period*  «»f  i-leru-al  -"rnrice  ha 
inf  fp«n  tw.. 

"  aa  PnaV«nrs»  at  an  «uiy  ac»-      Eleven  ••< 
U**n  had  been  tutors,  hen-  .»r  rb»wh.  re  becoming 

PunaVwor*     Tvanef  the  thre^  Prmrideal  -  Bated  fa 

•t  Prefeaawa:  in  both  aaaai  men  who  bad  •  - 

.    nianb<*«L    The  aggregate  time  fi 
in   tbe   \v..rk   ef  in-tru.tion  in  Che  <  otlepje  has 
aauMiui'-l  to  thirty  y- 

m,.i    :.:!t':;.  >|l«}»<-  wa.-  nv*lin.-«l  after  :i  lew     \ 

,-x\»r  When  the  tn^tituti«w  wee  o\**w«  I  provit? 

:i;i.|.  t'..r  .laily  labor,  agri  n'l  uieehanical, 

a*at  required  (.■  work  three  boo 

in  winter      A-  early  a-  I88S  :i,.   •■ 
w«t»"  diiucftad  t<>  be  rented.  an<l  manual  la)*>r  becalm 
fi.,,,.,1      The  l;i-t   mention  "t'   it   in  the  annual  ratal... 
<>iirnl  in  that  for  1MJ-:'. 

i  \  n*  kiti  vna*  tni 

In  banding  the  in-titution  it  was  the  purpose  to  e.<t;il»- 
,  geooim   College  <»f  tli<-  New  England  type.     It  has 

i t  all  the  DMoben  of  tin-  original  Faculty  had 

\n'vn  erlueate<l  in  tin-  Eastern  Colleges,  and  the  same  ii  true 
..i  those  Trustee!  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  < »f 
iictii  \s  ho  liavi-  held  permanent  chain  in  the  Col* 
lege*  three  wen  graduate*  of  Middlebury  College,  thre 
I  tartmouth,  t  wo  of  Amhewt,  two  of  William-,  two  of  Vi 
one  of  Princeton,  and  lour  of  Marietta.  The  [netituiion 
thai  moulded  after  the  Ne«  England  type,  and  its 
mum  ,,iv  and  general  plan  continue  to  be  subftaa- 

linllv  the  -iniir  :<-  iii  those  C'»li'  gi  - 


\f  first  special  arrangements  were  nmdefor  ths  i  net  rue- 

I  ii<n  "I    teitrli.T-  ;    bill    thill   ile]>;irl  liirlil   HCMIII    look  llu-l'iimi   n|' 

tht!  Scientific  murac,  found  in  so  many  Colleges,  embracing 
li<-  branches  pursued  in  the  classical  course  except  the 
An.  nut  Languages,  with  some  additional  work  in  Kfathe* 
in.it  ic-  .mil  its  applications  Etui  while  this course,  though 
inferior  t<»  the  classical;  was  ur< « »i I  in  itself,  ax  is  shown  in 

the  case  of  the  few  student*  whoc pietcd  it.  the  difficulty 

Was  tli.it  tin  students  did  ii"i  remain  to  finish  it.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  thi*  was  i  In-  fact.  While 
tin'  regular  course  was  completed  by  sixty  percent  of  those 
who  entered  it.  this  short  course  of  three  ▼ears  was  oodv 
plated  by  only  six  percent.  It  became  evidenl  that  such 
;i  course  was  no  advantage  to  tin-  t College,  and  was  :i  doubt- 
ful giNwl  in  any  tnlucational  sense;  as  in  all  probability 
many  who  studied  swhile  in  fchoshori  course  would  have 
pleted  tin*  longer  one  had  there  been  no  other.  It  was 
given  op  abouf  twenty  years  since.  There  have  been  oooa- 
rional  students  who*  while  w>t candidates  Cora  degree, have 
been  permitted  to  recite  in  certain  studies  for  which  they 
wire  fitted.  The  experience  «>i  tin  College  is  decidedly  ad 
verse  to  any  alternative  courses  of  stud;  which  are  not  sub- 
stantially equal  in  time  and  degree  of  culture  to  the  full 
classical  ooo  i 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  Professors  have  given  no 
instruction  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  nor  have  their 
energies  been  exhausted  in  attempting  u>  carry  on  :i  nuin- 
bei  "t  parallel  courses  of  study.  Their  strength  hns  been 
concentrated  ujmhi  tin-  proper  undergraduate  course,  and 
they  believe  thai  the  resuH  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this 
I  ml  icy.    The  requisites  for  a<lmi:-M<>ii  have  In -en  graduall 

ed,  and  such  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to-time 
in  the  studies  of  the  course  as  experience  and  the  prog 
.it'  the  times  have  made  desirable. 

The  optional  system  bias  not  been  regarded  with  favor. 
The  first  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  eharactet 
the  theory  "  thai  each  nhonld  follow  It  is  predilections,  and 
pursue  those  studies  uiilj  fin  which  he  has  the  iuu>t  relish 


and  tfae  h»~r  capartty.  a 
Til* 
thf   prevent   Pfcewwhrat  art  hi-  inaagnraiMt  in  I 

iatenrtV  nf  far*  wmg  men  by  any  raeh 
n*»  fiwiil  that  nwnv  whirh  the  experience  nf  tfae 
|mmS  and  thr-  wi«fcen  of  tfae  ■***  leaned  have  piim—  imJ 
to  far  tfae  beK  adapted  m  -t-cnrr  tfae  highest  and  m»*4  <tb- 
owtrkal  development  <^T  the  ktnu  tatetirT  t.~  Whatever 
change*  have  taken  plate.,  tfar  principle*  underlying:  and 
irnidin*  hare  remained  tfae  same.  Marietta  fan*  n>>  hesita~ 
Hon  in  declaring  a  derided  preference  few  the  method* 
adopted  at  Vale  and  Williams*  over  those  at  t harl.  -  - 
and  Ithaca. 

In  mat t<-  r-  of  internal  arrangement,  each  elan  fans  rixl< 
literary  rxrruim*  a  «*-*-k.   in^-Iodins  tfae  dednmatinti 
W*dne«lay  rtwernton,  which  all  tfa*>  student*  a?  Item 

daily  esereW*  are  n«it  ri«.-i»>etitiTe.  the  tir*t  U-ing  at  about 
half  i*).-;  -  Uirk.  the  -*m.n«l  at  eleven,,  and  th*~  thinl 

at  half  part  three  in  winter,  and  half  pa^t  foor  in  -uinmrr. 

lam  *y«tem  ha*  been  carefully  maintained  in 
lion   from  that  which   woald  allow  a  Freshman,  or  it  may 
f*r»-f j«*rit -  ent,  t«>  rv.-it*-  with  the  upper  Hasmc; 

l*-rhaf«»  with  the  Senior*.    The  eutom,  well  nigh  un; 
«al  (mty  yean*  ago.  of  atten<line  morning  prayers  and  re- 
lion  before  breakfast,  and  at  a  very  early  hour,  wascha 
at  Mari.tr:,  ii.  HMO 


i:K|.i'-toi  -   IKPLI  EKi  Bft. 

Tli-  fcbe  Colli  -  r«ligioas  men.  :in-l  t 

|iurp  *tablto  a  Christian  Institution.     Th. 

ami  aim  have  heen  to  furnish  the  ities  faff 

instruction  in  all  the  braacbei  of  a  liberal,  nou-profe*&ional 
education,  nod  at  the  nnM  t  ime  to  bring  the  student*  under 
religion-  influences.  A  leading  object  wan  tin-  training  of 
yrnif  .  -  spel  ministry.    One  of  the 

fir-t  donation*  wu  the  rain  oi  15,000, given  by  I  mih- 


u<  I  Train,  of  Merifnrd,  MaasaehuwttH,  towards  a  fund  for 
aiding  the  tttudcntti  who  were  prepariug  for  tin.-  work. 

Hut  tin-  [nstitut it >n  i>  tinder  ao  ecclesiastical  control, and 
neither  charter  nor  by-law  imposes  any  restriction  in  tin 
election  of  Trustees  or  Professors.  Tin*  first  Board  of  Trus- 
uinr  in  number,  had  in  it  members  of  five  different 
denominations.  Ami  tin-  fund  spoken  of  above  is  used  to 
aid  young  men  of  promise  belonging  i<>  any  evangelical  de» 
nomination. 

The  chapel  serviceis  held  every  morning,  and  attendance 
ii|h.ii  which  is  obligatory,  consistB  usually  of  reading  the 
scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  Until  1868  there  was  s 
chape]  service  every  evening  also.  There  is  uo  chaplain, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  students  attend  those  churches  in  town 
which  their  parents  prefer,  there  being  ao  preaching  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel.  All  the  classes  have  a  Biblical  exercise 
on  Monday  morning. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  alumni  have  st  utlicH  for  the 
ministry.     It  may  also  he  stated  thai  seventy-six  percent, 
professedly  religious  men  at  the  tii it'  their  gradua- 
tion, and  that  twenty-font  per  cent,  were  converted  in  Ool- 

l  •  K  EPA  H .VI  <  i  U  Y    1 1  EPA  HTM  B  »T. 


Prom  tin-  first  n  separate  department  has  been  in  opera* 
tion,  with  tin  object  of  preparing  young  men  lor  College* 
Since  lMnii  ha*  been  known  as  1 1 » *  -  Marietta  Academy.  It 
bass  permanent   Principal,  who  receive*  the  same  salary 

iv. t'i>«<  .)•  in  ( lollege.     The  course  >>i  study  occu  pies  three 

-,  :iii'l  t  In- -i'lnM>l,  in  its  plan  and  appointments,  is  spa* 

ci:ill\  designed  for  thnee  xcekings  liberal  education, though 

others  are  received.    Of  those  admitted  tnihr  Freshman 

claw,  abou I  thrc«>-fourth*  "ii  the  average  are  prepared  at 

lln-  Academy.     Tin'  average  annual  uttcndamH?,  as  shown 

nil  tin   catalogues,  \-  7"» :  the  average  for  the  last  ten 

-  i-  h»:',. 


LTBR  \i-it  -.    •    VBINF  I-.    ET< 


\-  i;nl\  .1-  December,  1834,  Professor  Henry  Smith  •  •>•- 
tained  leave  of  absence,  with  continuance  of  salary,  i 
to  Europe  for  tin-  purpose  <>l  study.     His  departure  was  dc- 
l.  however,  till  t li.    summer  of  1836,  and  meanwhile 
efforts  were  made  to  raise  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books 
;iii'l  apparatus     Most  opportunely,  though  (|uite  unexpect- 
edly, the  sum  was  increased  by  tin-  gift  of  $1,000  from  th« 
estate  of  Samuel  Stone,  of  Town  send,  Massaehusctts.    A  like 
amount  was  given  to  each  of  several  Colleges,  tor  the  pur- 
chase >>\'  i»x>k-.     The  | " >rt inn  coming  to  Marietta  was  i  \ 
pended  for  philosophical  works.     Dr.  Smith  says;  "Tl 
hooks  were  carefully  selected  and  purchased,  for  the  must 
part,  by  a  personal  attendance  u|mui  the  great  auction  - 
of  Leipsigand  Halle,    [nthis  way  the  Institution  came  into 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  classi- 
cal work-  in  the  West,  anil  for  a  sum  probably  less  than  one- 
third  the  price  it  would  have  qqbJ  in  this  country.*1 

In  1850 a  special  eftbrl  was  made  by  a  few  friends  to  in- 
crease the.  library.  Mr.  Douglas  Putnam  gave  ^li,-")'*".  Mr. 
\  I.  Wilson  11,500,  Mi.  William  Starges  11,250,  Col.  John 
Mill-  11,000,  Mr.  Wintlno,,  B.  Smith  1500,  and  others  in 
.-mailer  sums,  Presidenl  Smith  expended  most  of  this 
money  abroad,  ihu-  increasing  largely  the  number  of  worke 
needed  in  the  several  departments  of  ins)  met  inn.  Sul>-i - 
•  jiient  purchases  nave  been  made  from  year  to  year,  almost 
all  with  reference  •<■  the  wants  of  the  Professors.  The  i.'ol- 
Leg<  library  is  thus  largely  professorial,  the  Literary  Smii- 
ti>-  providing  for  the  current  literature. 

In   1850,  l>i    S:mim  I   I'.  Iiildreth.au  eminent   naturalist 

Of  Marietta.  gBVC  to  I  he  ( 'ollegC  his  ell  Id  net  of  minerals,  ete.. 

together  with  some  500  volume-,  chiefly  scientific  and  his- 
torical, tie  continued  to  add  to  (hi-  collection  till  hi-  death. 
1st;:;,  sinre  which  time  his  son,  George  O,  Hildreth,  M.  !>.. 

Iia-  made  nniiieinu-  addit  ii  >it~. 

Tin  College  ha-  aim  received  many  valuable  works  from 
Hon.    William    .\     W'hittl.-.v   ailtl    lion.  William  P.  Cll 


hoth  <i\  Marietta.     From  various  other  sources  the  Col! 

received  boolu  and  pamphlets  relating  to  (hit  part  of 
the  Wc-t.  and  to  tin-  governmental  history  of  the  stair  and 
nation,  making  it  unusually  rich  in  works  of  this  character. 

Tin-  number  of  volume*  in  the  College  library!  including 
the  Kildxetb  collection,  is  over  1  •"*.( «h >.  and  the  whole  num- 
ber in  tin-  various  libraries  is  about  27,000. 

Besidee  the  collections  in  the  "Hildreth  Cabinet,"  which 
are  in  ;•  room  by  themselves,  the  Oollega  has  a  valuable  ool- 
lectiun  of  (fossils,  minerals,  shells,  etc  The  whole  have  re- 
cently been  arranged,  and  the  number  of  specimens  is  over 
30,000 

The  apparatus,  though  not  extensive,  includes  some  val- 
uable instruments.  Among  them  area  Holtz  Machine,  In- 
duction  (oil,  Electric  Lamp,  Absorption  Spectroscope,  Hi- 
nocular  Microscope,  m\  Air-Pump  trf  great  power,  a  fine  At- 
wood's  Machine,  a  Theodolite,  Sextant,  etc.  There  is  also 
a  Quadrant  belonging  to  and  lon^r  used  hy  to-nera,!  Ruiu- 
Putnam,  who  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  under 
President  Washington,  It  was  given  to  the  College  by  his 
grandson,  Hon   William  Rufns  Putnam. 


COLIBUK   SOCIKTIKS. 

The  two  literary  societies,  the  Alpha  Kappa  and  the  Psi 
Gamma,  were  formed  in  December,  1839.  Tiny  took  the 
place  of  Phi  Sigma,  a  society  with  two  branches.  They 
have  large  and  handsome  halls;  the  Alphi  K;t|>|>;i  frest 
the  Psi  tiarnma  stuccoed,  with  stained  glass  windows  The 
Alpha  Kappa  library  has  5,130  volumes,  the  Psi  Gamma 
4, •"><)".    The  initiation  15.00 in  each ;  the  annual  dues 

$o.2o  in  one,  and  14.50  in  the  other.    The  weekly  meeting 
i-  on  th<    forenoon  of  Saturday.     Sevi  students  arechoeen 
by  the  societies  alternately,  keeping  their  numbers  substen- 
y  equal. 

Tin  Soci<  ty  of  Inquiry  is  n  religious  organisation,  formed 
June  5,  is:'.:".,     h  has  u  library  of  about  1,000  volumes, and 
a  cot  leet  ion  of  cut  iosities  illustral  ing  henthen  customs,    The 
nt  number  of  members  i^  30, 


Thorp  an*  two  Secret  Societies — the  Alpha  T)i  Gamma, 
formed  in  185!),  with  18  members  at  proent,  and  a  total  of 
148;  and  the  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  formed  in  18H0,  having  20 
members,  and  a  total  of  150.  There  is  a  chapter  of  the  Delta 
I'psilon,  an  anti-seeret  fraternity,  formed  in  1870,  with  21 
members,  and  a  total  of  (Mi. 

An  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1841,  and  has  been 
maintained  with  much  interest. 

In  18H0,  a  chapter — the  ({annua — of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  was  organized  at  Marietta,  by  Dr.  .John  Kendrick 
(Dartmouth).  Gen.  T.  ('.  H.  Smith  (Harvard),  and  Professor 
E.  W.  Evans  (Yale). 

A  Boating  Association  has  been  in  existence  a  few  years. 
The  Muskingum  River,  on  which  there  is  slack-water  navi- 
gation, furnishes  unsurpassed  facilities.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, HI. 

OKA1M  ATES. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1K3K.  From  that  time 
the  series  has  been  unbroken.  The  whole  number  of  Bach- 
elors of  Arts  is  4(14.  Ten  have  completed  a  shorter  course, 
and  are  entered  as  Bachelors  of  Science  on  the  triennial. 

Tin- class  (regular)  of  18:-J8  numbered  4,  that  of  1X75  num- 
bered 22.  No  class  lias  been  larger  than  the  last,  and  none 
smaller  than  the  first. 

It  Ikis  been  stated  before  that  W  per  cent,  of  those  enter- 
ing the  regular  "classes  have  completed  tin*  course.  Taking 
all  the  catalogues  published  from  lH.'{7-:i.V  to  1875-7H,  the 
ratio  of  Seniors  to  Freshmen  is  as  (>7  to  100.  On  the  38  cat- 
alogues to  1X74-75.  the  number  of  graduates  is  to  the  num- 
ber of  Freshmen  :is  (Mi  to  UK). 

The  alumni  have  come  from  twenty-live  States,  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  Canada,  ami  front  England.  Ohio 
has  furnished  2! Ml.  Virginia  (including  West  Virginia)  19. 
New  York  12.  Indiana  and  Kentucky  each  11.  etc.  Wash- 
ington County,  of  which  Marietta  is  the  ca pi tal.  has  fur- 
nished 125,  or  «i I  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  And  for  the  last 
few  years  the  catalogues  show  an  average  of  forty  students 


from  thin  county,  being  "'lie  for  iMrli  one  thousand  ot  the 
population. 

Tin'  graduates  arc  distributed  among  the  prufessionH  and 
occupatiomi  as  follows:  Clergymen,  '■'»'  per  cent. ;  business 
men,  26  fc.;  lawyers,  17  per  oent,;  physicians,  8  per 

'-.-lit.:  teachers,  fl  percent.;  -ill  others,  5  percent 

Seventy  of  the  alumni  an-  sons  of  clergymen  — 17  per  oent. 
Counting  tin:  present  Senior  olasf  as  graduates,  the  College 
has  among  her  alumni  120  in  groups  of  two.  thm-  and  four 
ina  family.  Three  families  have  sen!  four  sons  each,  eight 
have  si-nt  three  each,  and  forty-two  have  sent  twoeaoh. 

Thirty-six  of  the  graduatei  came  from  other  Colleges* to 
finish  their  course  here, am]  thirty-two  who  have  left  Mari- 
etta h;t\r  taken  their  degrees  elsewhere.  The  College  has 
not  knowingly  received  a  student  from  another  College  who 
•  iiil  not  bring  the  customary  papers. 

flu  honorary  degree  of  Doctorof  Laws  has  been  conferred 
nn  sixteen  gentlemen,  thai  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  twenty- 
seven,  thai  <'f  Doctor  of  Philosophy  <»n  our.  thai  of  Master 
>f  Arts  on  thirty-seven,  thai  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  our. 

Tin-  following  persona  have  received  the  degree  of  1. 1..  D.: 
Hon.  Peter  Hitchcock,  1845;  Bon.  Samuel  V.  Vinton,  1847; 
Hon.  Gustavus Swan,  1851  ;  Hon.  Krnln-u  Wood,  1851 ;  Hon. 
Edward  D,  Mansfield,  1858;  Samuel  I'.  Efildreth,  M.  I>.,  L859; 
Hon.  William  Dennison,  I860;  Hon.  William  V.  I'c.'k.  ISf>(); 
Hon.  Noah  H.  Swayne,  1863;  Hon  Aaron  P.  Perry,  1865; 
Hon.  Joseph  (>  Wilson.  1865;  Hon.  Chauncey  X.  Olds,  I860  ; 
Professor  E.  H.  Andrews,  1870;  Professor  T.  <;.  Wbrmley, 
1870;  Hon  Edward  P.  N'oV—.  1872;  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D. 
!>..  1874. 


URANTS    AND    i:\noWMK.NTs. 

The  College  ha*  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  gen- 
erosity.    It  has  never  received  from  the  State  or  Nation  an 
of  land  or  a  dollar  of  money.     It  was  not  founded  in 
i  '|ii>  nc<  of  any  large  i:it"t  from  an  individual  or  family. 
nor  did  tin'  (own  vote,  or  the  people  pledge,,  any  sum  for  the 
wke  of  securing  the  Institution  a1  that  point.    The  first 


i  lliill  In  r;ii  s<  •  I'll  in  I-  wa>  after  t  lie  dialler  had  hi -en  iililal  m*<l. 

and  this  tru  to  pay  for  tlie pro|»er ty  whieh  the  Trustees  tiiul 
purchased,  a(  a  eoel  of  $8,000.  This  sum  was  secured  at 
Marietta,  I  hrec  donors  giving  $1,000  each. 

Thii  was  the  small  beginning!  Hut  the  founders  and 
friends  of  the  Institution  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
enterpriser  and.  their  gift*  have  increased  with  their  ability. 
Their  example  has  bad  it«  influence  upon  others,  and  thus 
the  College  has  retained  its  old  friends  and  been  gaining 
nev\  imcs  As  illustrative  of  this  continuance  of  interest, 
ami  the  increase  in  <iR-<-essivi- donations  from  the  same  per* 

Rons,  a    fait    «>r   two  may   be   Stated.      Aiming   tin-  donors  in 

the  Hrst  iHitrt  made  in  the  spring  of  1888  to  raise  I8,0GQ 
were  seven  men  who  gave  in  sums  ranpin^  from  #"»<>  to 
£l,ooo.  making  an  aggregate  of  $2,250.  Tin-  total  gifts  to 
thr  College  made  by  these  seven  gentlemen  dp  to  this  time 

amount  to  3H~> ,'A^K  or  over  forty  titties  tin-  sum  given  at  lirst. 

In  1847  a  gentlemen  in  Southern  Ohio  gave  850.    In  18SR 

In-  gave  8f><J0.  A  hi  nft.  ten  years  later  he  gave  15,000.  It  is 
by  such  men  thai  Marietta  has  been  sustained. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  donations  shows  that  120 
persons  have  jji ven  earh  AniHiand  upwards;  78  have  given 
81,000  and  upwards:  12  have  given  $">,ooo  4Jtul  upwards; 
and  four  have  given  sio.ooOeach  and  upwards.  The  largest 
single  gift  is  $25,000. 

Most  of  tin-  donations  have  been  given  for  the  genera) 

purjtoses  of  tin-   College.      And    when    made   for  a   specified 

use,  as  for  a  building  or  tin-  library,  it  wae  because  of  s|h>- 
rial  need  in  that  direction.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  a  donation  of  S-Vkhi  to  aid  students  having  the  ministry 
in  view,  which  was  made  very  early.  Smaller  sums  have 
been  added,  lmt  the  fund  has  never  become  large.  It  has. 
however,  furnished  aid   to  a    large  numher  of  young  nun 

who  are  now  preaching  the  gospel,  and  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  <  iollege. 

A-  t.uh  .1-  |s:;i  ,in  i-ii;>ii  wa*  begun  to  raise  funds  in  the 
form  oi'  Hchniar*hip»,  l»ttt  neither  then  01  since  has  any  euun- 


tenance  been  given  to  tl  em  nf  cheap  scholarships, 

Tin  imti.ni  being  then  126  a  y  .n.  the  donor  of  1100  mipht 
in,  or  one  whom  he  might  adopt  rot  the  purpose,  to 
tli«'  In-tit  u  tit  in  for  four  years.   Ami  a  larger  Bona  given  would 
entitle  the  donor  to  free  tuition  fb?  a  proportionate  number 
of  vc.tr-.     In  later  vears  some  permanent  scholarships  have 

I' >\\<-il.  <>ii  the  lia-is  of  &UXKI  i-acli.  t  lit*  ofcujtanr  - 

ng  receiving  free  tuition.    The  same  principle 

•  i/«"l  in  these  as  in  the  temporary  scholarships. 

were   never  intended  as  an   investment  from  which 

the  ladder  might  receive  u  money  income,  the  student  pay- 

;ni  the  tuition  instead  of  to  the  College  treasurer 

but  were  given  to  benefit  the  Institution,  and  at  the  wmr 

time  aid  deserving  young  men  in  securing  an  education. 

There  are  now  twenty-eight  such  permanent  scholarships, 

one  entitling  the  occupant  to  gratuitous  tuition.    The 

price  of  tuition  v\a-  twenty-five  tMlars  a  year  to  1857,  then 

'1  to  thirty  dollars,  and  in   1*71  to  thirty-eight.    The 

interest  of  $1,000  i-  more  than  the  tuition  fee,  but  less  than 

t  Iih  cost  of  r u it ioii  to  the  College.     The  selection  of  t Ik  -m- 

il.-nt  is  in  nearly  left  to  the  College.    There  are  also 

scholarships  -n  the  ■; amount,  tin-  income  of  which 

■  I  in  aiding  such  students  at  may  need  assists 
For  some  years  prim  have  been  awarded  to  students  in 
the  three  upper  classes  distinguished  for  excellence  in 

scholarship  *li> ti ii«_r  th<-  previous  year.  Usually  tin- 
-mo  of  sixty  dollars  has  been  divided  between  the  best 
two  in  each  of  these  classes.  Two  small  prizes  t"i  excels 
tarnation  have  been  given  to  two  student*  in 
each  of  tin-  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  Recently 
Rhetorical  prises  have  been  awarded  to  the  two  or  three  in 
lass  who  have  excelled  in  thai  department 
These  pi  nit  partially  endowed  as  yet,  though  the} 

have  been  regularly  paid. 

In  1843 an  association  wax  formed  in  the  l*';i-t-  under  the 
name  of  the  "rlocietj   for  Promoting  Collef  nd  Theo> 

il    K<iu<ati"i,    at    l|i<     West."      Marietta   WS*  OR*  Of  the 

institutions  I«<1  to  tin-  formation  of 


effort  i"  raise  iiiihIs  was  after  the  eharter  had  l>»»n  obtained, 
;iinl  thin  wa*  t>i  |>;i  v  for  tin-  propel  ty  which  thu  Trustees  bad 
purchased,  at  u  uosl  of  $8,000,    Thin  mini  was  secured  af 

Marietta,  thrrr  ■  1  < > t ■ « > i"—  giving  $1,000  « -ji»- li . 

This  was  the  small  beginning.  Km  (In-  founders  and 
friends  of  the  institul ion  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise,. and  their  gift*"  have  increased  wit  It  their  ability. 
Their  example  baa  had  it-  influence  upon  others,  and  thus 
tin-  College  has  retained  its  old  friends:  and  been  gaining 
new  ones,  aj  illustrative  of  this  continuance  d  interest, 
and  tl»r  increase  in  successive  donation!  From  tbesauM  per- 
sons,  a  fact  or  two  may  be  stated.  Among  t  li  *  -  donors  in 
the  Hist  effort  made  in  the  spring  of  1883  to  raise  18,000, 
irate  seven  man  who  gave  in  rame  raii^in^r  from  160  to 
SI, 000,  making  an  airirn-LMte  of  .<J.J.">(i.  The  total  gift!  to 
the  College  made  by  theae  seven  gentlemen  op  to  this  time 
amount  to  196,360,  or  over  forty  times  the  sum  given  at  first. 
In  1*47  ■  gentlemen  in- Southern  Ohio  gave  $60.  In  1858 
he  gave  $500  Aboiflt  tea  years  later  be  gave  ?;">.< hh>.  It  i* 
by  inch  nicii  that  Marii'tfw  lias  liccii  sustained. 

An  examination  of  the  list  rtf  donations  -hows  tliat  1*20 
persons  have  given  each  1600 and  upwards;  73  have  given 
$1,000  and  upwards;  12  have  given  $6,000  and  upwards; 
ami  four  have  given  $10,000 each  and  upwards.  The  largest 
single  ^rifi  is  $26,000. 

Most  of  the  donations  have  b n  given  for  tin-  general 

purposes  of  the  College.  And  when  made  for  a  specified 
use,  as  for  a  building  or  the  library,  it  was  because  of  spe- 
cial need  in  that  direction.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  a  donation  of  $5,000  to  aid  students  having  the  ministry 
in  view,  which  was  made  very  early.  Smaller  sums  have 
been  added,  but  tin-  fund  has  never  become  large.  It  has. 
however,  furnished  aid  to  a  large  number  of  young  men 
who  are  now  preaching  the  gospel,  and  has  been  of  great 
mi  \  rjoe  to  the  <  College. 

A-  early  as  1884  an  effort  was  begnn  to  raise  funds  in  the 
foini  of  .ic/iJiiisfil/»<,  hut  neither  then  or  since  has  any  coun- 


mm-.'  been  given  i<>  the  system  (if  cheap  scholarships. 
The  tint  i.. n  being  then  |2S  s.  year,  the  donor  of  aim  might 
send  i>  son,  or  one  whom  lie  might  a< l< >} »(  for  the  purpose,  to 
i  In-  Institution  for  four  years.  Ami  a  larger  ram  given  would 
entitle  tin-  donor  to  free  tuition  turn  proportionate  number 
of  years.  In  later  years  some  permanent  scholarships  have 
bean  endowed,  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  each,  the  occupants  for 
the  time  being  receiving  free  tuition.  The  same  principle 
i-  recognized  in  these  as  in  the  temporary  scholarships, 
They  were  never  intended  as  an  investment  from  which 
the  holder  might  receive  a  money  income,  the  student  pay* 
ing  to  liim  the  tuition  instead  of  to  the  College  treasurer, 
but  were  given  to  benefit  the  Institution,  and  ;it  the  same 
time  aid  deserving  young  men  in  securing  an  education. 
There  are  n<»w  twenty-eight  suoh  permanent  scholarships, 
each  *'nc  entitling  the  occupant  to  gratuitous  tuition.  The 
price  of  tuition  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  to  1857,  then 

■d  to  thirty  dollars,  and  in  1*71  to  thirty-eight.  The 
interest  of  $1,000  is  more  than  the  tuition  Ice.  hut  less  than 
the  cost  of  tuition  to  the  College.  The  selection  of  the  -in- 
dent ih  in  nearly  all  ease-  left  to  the  t  allege.  There  an  also 
two  eciholarships  of  the  same  amount,  the  income  of  which 

i.»  n>eil   in  aiding  SUeh  student.-  a-  may   need  assistance, 

Fin  some  v,-ar>  prize*  have  been  awarded  to  students  in 
the  three  upper  classes  distinguished  for  excellence  in  gen- 
eral scholarship  during  the  previous  year.  Usually  tin- 
sum  ot  sixty  dollars  has  been  divided  between  the  best 
two  in  each  of  these  classes.  Two  small  prizes  for  excel* 
in  Declamation  have  been  given  to  two  students  it) 
each  of  the  8ophomore  and  Freshman  classes.  Recently 
Rhetorical  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the  tWO  Of  three  in 
tin  Junior  class  who  have  excelled  in  thai  department. 
These  prizes  are  Imt  partially  endowed  as  yet,  though  they 
have  been  regularly  paid. 

In  1848  an  association  was  formed  in  the  Blast,  under  (he 
name  ot'  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  ami  Thec- 
al Education  at  the  West."  Marietta  was  one  of  the 
institutions  whose  circumstance*  led  to  the  formation  of 


tin  •  S.H'irfv  •.  ;itnl  mil'  >>i)r  ..t  ilir  lir>t   five  Ink  en  mnin 


pal  ronage 


Aid  was  received  r  lirniiirli  tin.-  *ource  for  about 


iwiutv  years,  and  the  cause  <>\  education  owe*,  great  ohli- 

n    til    lll.lt      Si  * '  1 1    I  \  . 

The  College  is  tim  young  to  have  received  much  aid 

the  fnrni  of  fcgari&t,  hut  ;i  beginning  has  I n  made.    Two 

bequests  have  Inch  made  of  $5,000  each,  ' ••  »-t  1  ■  from  Co* 
lumbua,  in  this  State.  Mrs.  Mary  Keyes  left  this  sum  t<> 
found  live  scholarships  for  furnishing  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion tu  young  men  preparing  For  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  T.  WikmIIhuv  bequeathed  a  Like  amount  for  tin* 
general  endowment  fund. 

In  a  number  of  instances  information  has  been  received 
that  generous  persons  have  made  testamentary  provision 
for  the  College;  and  from  the  character  of  tin-  testators  and 
their  warm  attachment  t«>  this  institution,  there  ib  m> 
reason  to  dmiht  that  their  generous  purposes  will  i»  car- 
ried into  execution. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  warm  interest 
manifested  in  the  College  by  the  people  of  Marietta  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  At  its  founding  thej  gave  gen- 
erously a rding  to  their  ability,  and  i-ach  succeeding 

decade  bat  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  their  benefactions. 
Their  gifts  have  amounted  to  1168,000 

.What  has  been  aaid  of  the  people  where  the  College  is 
located,  may  In*  a-  <-■  ■ » | >l ui t  i*. vi  11  \-  -aid  ■<!'  tin-  corporation  i<» 
whom  the  managemenl  of  its  affairs  has  been  entrusted. 
Tlie  Institution  lias  be&n  to  them  from  Mm  first  a  foster* 
child.  They  have  regarded  themselves  appointed  not 
merely  tu  manage  and  control,  l  «n  i  to  nourish  and  strength* 
in.  Tln-v  have  encouraged  benefactions  in  others  by  mak- 
ing them  themselves.  Their  various  gift?  reached  the 
sim.nl"  1136,000, 

The  only  work  for  the  College  which  Ha  /Uttswu,aa  ■ 
body,  have  undertaken  is  the  erection  of  the  Library 
building.    This  was  completed  In  1870,  at  a  cost  of  122,500. 

It  to  this  be  added  the  cost  of  lining  up  the  two  rooms  for 


the  Libraries  of  ilic  Literary  Societies,  which  wan  borne  by 
r.bf  undergraduates, aided  by  thr  Alumni, the  whole  expense 
may  be  put  a(  125,000,  The  class  of  1871  gave,  aea  parting 
gift,  on  commencement  day,  81,800  no  tin-  endowment  of  a 
scholarship.  The  various  >iit"t>  Erom  Alumni  and 
other  students  probably  exceed*  iSO.OOO.  And  since  thw 
sketch  was  begun  ,-i  new  Alumni  movemeai  Ims  Un>n 
inaugurated,  with  every  prospecl  of  Buccess — tin-  (bunding 
"i  .in  Alumni  Professorship.  The  effort  originated  with 
th<'  Marietta  College  Club  of  Cincinnati,  whose  members 
manifest  ;t  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  liberality  which  con 
hardly  fail  to  <t u mi !:i I <-  tlnir  fellow  Alumni  to  a  hearty 
and  suecrsslitl  i  it-opi'iiit  ion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  donors  to  the  amounl  of  11,000 
and  upward* 

Douglas  Putnam  140,800  Bet.  Dr.  Joseph  EtdrMfe 

John  Mills 21,700      ami  family ifl,4(K» 

Noah  L.  Wil-,.n      18,850  Wm.  A.  Whittlesey 1,400 

Charles  W.  Potwiii  10,000  Prof.  J.  L  Mills  ..'. 1,880 

Benjamin  B.  Gaylord  0,600  Joseph  Perkins 1,800 

Mm  Marr  {teres 5,800  J.  Munroe  Brown. I 

Samuel  Train!                         5,000  Winthrop  B.  Smith 1,800 

Preserved    Smith 5,000  Prof.   E    J'..  Andrews 1,230 

Daniel  T.  Woodbnrv 5,000  G -g*  Dana 1,100 

Win.  P.  Cutler ' 5,000  Marcus  Posworth 1,100 

V  -l    Warnei            5,000  VV,   W.   Wickes    1,100 

Francis  C.  Sessions 5,000|81las  Sluoumb 1,100 

Samuel  P  HildrHli l,100|Baniuel  Stone 1,000 

John  C.  Calhoun  3,800  Samuel  Williston t.000 

Bamuel  8hipma.ii 3,078  President  Henry  Bmith 1  ,<hjo 

Thus.  \V.  Williams  3,000  Robert  Hamilton 1,000 

Loyal  Wilcox  3,500  Win.  Johnson 1,000 

President   Andrews  3,000  a.  T.  Qoftkurn 1,000 

David  C.  Skinner 2,928  A    H.  Hittkle 1,000 

Wm,  R.  Putnam 2.8001  L.  C  Hopkins 1,000 


Nahnm  Ward 2,300  l 

John    Newton 2, 100 

I:,  v    L.Q.  Bingham .  2,000 

Jonas  Moore 2,000 

David  Piitnam 2,000 

Wm.  Slooumb 2,000 

Anson  Q.  Phelps...  2,000 

Mr-.  Franoee  A.  Morgan..  2,000 

Rev.  Wm.  Van  Vleek 2,000 

Cornelius  K.  Brwin 2,000 

Prof.  John  Kendrick 2,000 

Rnfas  H.  Dawen 1,000 

Beman  <intes 1,500 

\  n-.-li.i  T   N\.  1,500 

Klisur  Nin i tli  ... 

John  Bradley 1,500 

Wm   Purges". 1.47-. 


..  i  .  iiopk 

..I. o  Field 1,000 

Cutler  Laflin 1,000 

LeGrand   Lock* 1 1,000 

W.  J.    Breed 1. 000 

KM    White l,00o 

Wm.  Shaffer 1,000 

1 1.  in  v  Stanley 1,000 

Timothy  W.  Stanley 1,000 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo,  M.  Maxwell..  1,000 

Douglass  Putnam,  Jr 1,CKH.) 

Henry  <  .  Brown  1,000 

E.  V.  Davie I.oiki 

Wm,  Thaw... i,ooo 

Wm.  K.  London I.ooo 

Dr.  and  Mi-.  A.  D.  Lord 1,000 

Mi-.  Robert  Hamilton 1,000 

Mrs.  John  Mills J.ihwi 


roLLKCJK    PI  Til ,ti  ATI0NS 

"The  First  Annual  Report  of  tin-  Trustee*  of  Marietta  t  ol- 
iate  Institute"  was  published  in  August,  1834,  and  the 
"Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  t »f  Marietta  Coll* 
in  s<'|itrinlMT,  ls:i't.  The  Brst  catalogue  of  tin- ortirn^  and 
students  arae  for  the  college  year  1837-8,  ami  the  annual 
issue  lia.»  iicfii  cmiii inip'tl.  A  list  of  tin-  Alumni  iin  En- 
glish i  was  published  with  the  annual  catalogue  for  1844-6, 
The  rirst  l.jiiin  triennial  was  published  uitli  the  catalogue 
for  ls4i>-7:  .ui<l  tin  triennial  has  been  issued  regularly 
since  that.  » 

The  laws  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  were  printed  in  1884, 
ami  the  law* of  Marietta  (College  in  1840,  with  a  catalogue 
"t  the  library — the  latter  occupying  forty-two  pages.  An- 
i  edition  iif  the  lawn  was  printed  in  1852,  A  catalogue 
■  •I'  tlir  C-olleg*  library  wjis  prepared  in  1  >*-"» 7  by  Tutor  K.  P 
Walker,  and  printed.  It  occupied  one  hundred  and  bixty- 
tix  pages,  the  number  of  volumes  being  nine  thousand. 
A  card  catalogue  i>  k'-pt  of  all  additions. 

In  1850  the  Society  of  Enquiry  published  Ihcir  ormcrtitu 
timi  and  by-laws,  with  ;i  catalogue  of  members,  and  cata- 
logues <>f  their  library  and  cabinet.     A  catalogue  of  (!»•• 
IJ*i  Gamma  Society  was  published  in  1881, 

Thi-  inaugural  addressee  of  three  Presidents  were  i>ul>- 
lishcil:  President  Linsley  having  been  inaugurated  July 
85,  is;',.k:  President  Smith.  July  :><>.  1888,  ami  President 
Andrews,  July  26,  1855.  The  address  Ivy  Kev.  Thomas 
Wickes,  in  behalf  of  rli--  Trustees,  i*  printed  with  tlir 
inaugural  of  President  Andrews. 

The  exercise*  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  June 
I860,  were  published  in  ;i  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages.  It 
contains  tin-  historical  address  by  the  President,  with 
remarks  by  Rev.  I)r.  I*.  Outre  Allen,  one  of  the  first  Pro* 
feswirK,  anil  by  Hon.  William  Dennison,  the  (roveroor  i>t' 
t In'  State;  ;>Imi.  various  speeches at  thf  dinner  by  Trusti 
A  liiiiini  u  ml  <>i  liii-. 

M.m\  i  if  1 1 . .  :  i .  1  >  1 1 «  — .  •  -  :  1 1  m  1  i  mil  ions  delivered  Ijefitre  the 


from  the  college  year  L837— Stothe  year  1875-6,  inclusiv< 
N'n  catalogue  was  published  prior  (■►  the  year  1837-8. 
Some  statistics  have  already  been  given  ■  >)'  tin-  residences 
in  States  of  tin-  graduates.  Tables  have  also  been  pre- 
pared (not  here  pnivteih  giving  the  residences  of  the  Col- 
lege students  by  States  «>n  each  catalogue.  Prom  these  it 
appears  ihat  Virginia  (including  Wesl  Virginia)  and  N<« 
York  are  represented  <»i  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-nine 
catalogues,  Indians  on  twenty-five,  Kentucky  and  Connec- 
ticut im  twenty-one,  Massachusetts  on  twenty,  Pennsylva- 
nia on  nineteen,  Michigan  mi  fourteen,  Illinois  on  twelve, 
lows  and  Vermont  on  eleven,  Mississippi  on  tea,  Missouri 
on  nine,  Alabama,  Minnesota  and  New  Hampshire  eight, 
Arkansas  t&x,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  four, 
E)elaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  three,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  two,  Kansas  and  Texas  one,  Foreign  Coun- 
tries on  nine 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 
stiitixtirs  n\  ,\iti ndanoi  mi  Preparatory  Department. 
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The  rtaiiiitlca  are  taken  faun  th».  catalogue  fan  1887  88f  the  ihiidImt 
■  a  ntudenta  i*  fat  the  calendar  vest  1887, 


I  OKPOH  VTH  >n 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  1».  I>.,  LL.  I'..  Presidenl  ;  John  Mills, 
Marietta;  Douglas  Putnam, Harmar ;  Anselm  T.Nye,  Raq., 
Marietta;  Rev.  Addison  Kingsbury,  l>.  1)..  Zanesville;  Hon. 
Simeon  Nash,  ( rallipolia  ;  linn.  William  P,  t  latter,  Marietta  ; 
linn.  William  If.  Putnam,  Marietta;  William  Sturgea,  Esq., 
Chicago,  111.:  Rev.  E.  P.  Pratt,  D.  IX,  Portsmouth;  Samuel 
Bbipman,  Marietta;  Rev.  Henry  M.  si  hits.  I).  D.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.:  Benjamin  B.  (iaylnrd,  Kscj.,  Portsmouth;  Ftanei- ('. 
ions,  Esq.,  Columbus;  Rev  George  M.  Maxwell,  li.  !>., 
Cincinnati;  Bon.  Charles  W.  Potwin,  Zanesville;  (Jen.  Ru- 
t'us  R.  Dawes,  Marietta;  Bon.  Alfred  T.  Goaharn,  Ciurin- 
nati;  Rev.  Therou  H.  Hawk's,  D.  D.,  Marietta;  William  .1. 
Breed,  Esq.,  Cincinnati;  Rev.  William  lv  Moore;  I*.  D., 
Columbus;  Col.  Douglas  Putnam, jr.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

KACt'l.TY. 

bnel  w.  Andrews,  1>.  D.,  LI..  1>..  President^  and  Putnam 
Professor  of  Intelh-etnal  and  Political  Philosophy  ;  John 
fcendrick,  LL.  h..  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature;  George  R.  Rosseter,  M.  A..  Professor  of 
Mathematioa  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lee  Lecturer  on 
Astronomy;  John  L,  .Mills,  M.  a.,  Profeeaor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature;  David  B.  Beach,  M,  An  Professor 
■  •I*  Mural  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric;  &  Stanhope  Orris,  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature;  Thomas 
I  >.  Biacoe,  M.  A..  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences;  George 
R.  Gear,  M.  A..  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department; 
Charles  K.  Wells.  R  A.,  Tutor  and  Librarian, 

TEKMS    nV    AI»Mi»-.|u\ 
I  :iTvlid:ite-  fur  admission  to  the  Freshman  olaSI IB! v  exam- 

ined  in  English  Grammar  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra through  Quadratic  Equations,  throe  books  of  Geometry, 
Latin  Grammar,  Cesar's  Commentaries,  sis  books  of  the 
.Kneid  of  Virgil,  Cioerofa  Orations  against  Catiline, Greek 
Grammar,  and  four  hooks  of  Xenophons  Anaba&if*,     AuMi- 


tional  Mathematics  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  it 
portion  of  the  Greek. 

For  advanced  standing,  tin-  candidate,  whether  from  an 
other  College  or  not,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  studies, 
U  examined  in  the  studies  to  which  the  class  which  he 
wishes  to  enter  hus  attended. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the.  Freshman  class  till  he  has 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  or  to  an  advanced  standing 
without  a  proportional  increase  of  ;i^e. 

T<  stimonials  of  good  moral  character  are  in  all  oases  re- 
quired, and  those  who  come  from  other  Colleges  must  pro- 
duce certificates  of  dismission  in  ii'*^  standing. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,    The  Col* 

I-  -'■  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions. 

FKKSHMAN    CI.  \>- 

Firet  Ternt — Livy  (Lincoln's) ;  Latin  Testament;  Herodo- 
tus; Algebra (Loomis's) ;  History;  Elementary  Rhetoric. 

Second  Term — Horace  (Odes, Satires, and  Epistles);  Latin 
Testament;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia; Geometry  (Chauvenet's)  j  Elementary  Rhetoric. 
During  the  year:  Written  Translations.  Compositions,  Decla- 
mations. 

SOPHOMORE   <  I  188. 

/</Y.s/  Term  Cicero de  Senectute,  and  the  Captives  of  1'lau- 
fcus;  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito;  Greek  Testament;  Greek 
Prose  Composition  (Boise's);  Plane  Trigonometry;  Men- 
suration; Surveying;  Navigation  (Loomis's);  Physiology 
i  Hooker's 

tSeeontl  Term  —The  Select  Letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Adel- 
phi  of  Terence*;  The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus ;  Greek  Tes- 
tament;  Kt-eii'h  Spherical  Trigonometry (Loomis's);  An- 
alytical Geometry  (Howison's);  Differential  and  integral 
Calculus (lioomis's).  Duringtfu  <i<<i<  Compositions, Deola* 
option- 


JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Flint  Term —  Quintilian,  Book  Tenth;  The  Agrieola  of 
Tacitus ;  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  Greek  Testament ;  Ger- 
man ;  Mechanics,  Astronomy ;  Rhetoric  ( Whately's). 

Second  Term  —  Thueydides ;  Greek  Testament ;  Natural 
Philosophy;  -Astronomy;  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  : 
Psychology;  History  of  English  Literature.  Ihinnt/tfw  Year: 
Compositions  and  Original  Declamations. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Fird  Term — Logic;  Political  Economy;  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (Hopkins) ;  Chemistry. 

Second  Term  —  Woolscy's  International  Law;  Moral  Sci- 
ence; Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Andrews's)  ;  Min- 
eralogy; Botany;  Geology  (Dana's).  During  the  i/etir:  Com- 
positions, Debates,  Original  Declamations. 


Mount  Union  College, 


MT.  UNION,  OHIO. 


Mount  Union  College  was  founded  with  a  definite  de- 
sign, quite  distinct  from  any  other  Institution.  Its  dis- 
tinctive Plan,  dating  from  its  provisional  organization, 
October  20th,  lF4fJ,  has  ever  since  continuously  outlined 
the  elements  of  its  progressive  character  ;  while  its  pres- 
ent appointments,  provisions,  permanent  improvements 
and  regular  workings  under  its  charter  legally  per- 
fected January  10th,  1858,  show  its  attained  growth  and 
usefulness. 

Its  name  originated  in  "  the  idea  and  intention  of  uniting  the 
people,  on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic  Christian 
unity,  through  a  common  interest  and  just  representation  for  the 
common  good,  by  offering  ecjual  advantages  to  all  with  preference  to 
none,  in  perserving  efforts  for  the  united  or  integral  education  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  common  mind.1' 

The  true  history  of  the  College,  showing  the  facts,  growth  and 
results  of  its  plan,  would  be  misunderstood,  without  constantly 
keeping  in  mind,  as  its  cherished  goal,  the  following  incorporated  or 
fundamental  objects: — 

1.  To  found  for  the  people  a  cosmic  College,  where  any  person 
may  economically  obtain  thorough,  illustrative,  integral  instruction 
in  any  needed  studies. 

t,  While  retaining  tho  traditional  classical  course,  to  provide, 
in  accordance  with  the  true  demands  of  our  nature  and  country, 
fresh  college  courses  aud  depurtmeuts  distinctively  essential  to  the 
full  and  harmonious  education  of  all  the  faculties, 


3.  To  enable  persons  of  either  sex  to  take  any  general  course,  or 
a  special  or  elective  course,  or  such  study  or  studies  in  any  depart- 
ment or  course,  and  for  such  time,  as  their  choice  and  life-character 
may  need. 

4.  To  furnish  a  healthy,  moral,  pleasant  and  accessible  location  ; 
ample  grounds  and  commodious  buildings;  normal  systems  of  in- 
dustrial, social,  aesthetic  and  physical  culture,  and  self-government ; 
thoroughly  qualified  and  reliable  professors  and  trustees;  also 
superior  apparatus,  cabinets,  museums,  galleries,  observatory, 
implements,  gymnasiums,  botanical  gardens,  parks,  models,  minia- 
tures, relics,  charts,  natural,  historical  and  aesthetic  specimens,  as 
cosmic  endowments,  with  which  to  illustrate  and  apply  each  study. 

5.  To  make  the  college  a  voluntary,  representative,  patriotic,  phil- 
anthropic, christian  aud  progressive  Institution  —  not  compulsory, 
sectarian,  antiquated,  arbitrary  or  partial ;  to  hold  its  property  per- 
petually in  trust  for  the  educational  benefit  of  students  ;  to  aid  enter- 
prising students  to  support  themselves  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  arrange 
the  sessions,  and  regulate  the  price  of  students'  board  (their  chief 
expense),  and  to  keep  wholesome  boarding  at  certain  low  rates,  by 
generously  erecting  buildings,  aud  furnishing  rooms  and  ample 
boarding  facilities. 

6.  To  perpetuate  the  Institution,  with  God's  continued  favor,  by 
largely  keeping  the  College  internally  self-supporting,  aud  exter- 
ually  by  permanent  improvements  as  representative  free-will  offer- 
ings ;  and  by  adapting  the  College  distinctively  to  the  true  needs  of  a 
free  people. 

The  Ciiaktkk.— The  main  reason  for  chartering  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  College,  was  the  better  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  "  funda- 
mental objects  ;"  the  time  being  arranged  to  suit  the  large  attend- 
ance of  students  who  hud.  in  the  Seminary,  been  pursuing  a  full 
College  Course,  and  who  desired  to  graduate  and  obtain  the  Degrees 
legally  and  honorably  from  the  Institution  where  they  had  received 
the  instruction.  The  original  corporators  were  O.  N.  Hartshorn, 
1.  0.  Chapman,  <j.  W.  Clarke,  E.  N\  Hartshorn  and  R.  R.  Hilton. 
The  general  act  of  the  Charter  passed  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
March  Ulh,  1863,  as  seen  in  Swan  &  Critchfield's  revised  statutes, 
page  2f>9  ;  and  provides  that  the  College  shall  "  have  as  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  Twrpctual  succession  and  existence,  with  all  the 
ordinary  powers  of  corporations  ;  "  "can  sue  and  be  sued,  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  justice  and  equity;"  "may 
possess,  dispose  of,  and  hold  all  kinds  of  estate,  real,  personal  «nd 


mixed,  acquired  by  donation,  demise,  or  otherwise,"  and  through  its 
Trustees  and  Faculty  ,l  may  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  enjoy  all 
the  immunities,  usually  pertaining  to  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  United  States." 

Leading  Provisions. — The  property  is  not  owned  by  any  in- 
dividuals or  organization,  but  is  held  perpetually  upon  trust,  by 
a  board  of  Trustees,  for  the  educational  benefit  of  students.  It 
is  also  required  that  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  shall  carry  out  pro- 
gressively the  foregoing  fundamental  objects  of  the  Institution  ; 
that  they  shall  acquire  and  supply  the  means  of  a  true  integral 
education  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  irrespective  of  their  religions 
or  political  opinions;  that  the  Faculty  shall  possess  and  exert 
the  requisite  authority  to  establish  and  administer  all  necessary  and 
proper  regulations  for  the  integral  instruction  and  government  of  the 
College  pertaining  to  students,  and  for  general,  elective,  special, 
practical  courses  of  study  ;  that  the  Institution  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  ;  that  any  Department  or  School  that  may  be  established, 
or  any  Literary  Society,  or  other  organization  composed  of  students, 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  College  authorities ;  that  all 
moneys  and  property  of  the  College  shall  be  faithfully  and  safely 
appropriated  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
respectively  donated  ;  that  the  College  shall  not  be  a  close  corpora- 
tion :  that  the  Trustees  hold  their  office  during  three  years,  one-third 
of  the  number  determined  upon  being  elected  each  year;  that 
in  electing  the  Trustees,  any  candid  person,  religious  denomination, 
or  philanthropic  organization,  donating  to  the  College  money  or 
property,  shall  be  respectively  entitled  to  one  voice  or  vote  for  a 
Trustee,  for  every  twenty-five  dollars  actually  donated  to  the  College 
by  said  persons,  denomination  or  organization,  thus  respectively 
patronizing  the  College ;  thai  the  Institution  shall  be  patriotic  and 
Christian,  but  not  sectarian  or  partisan,  and  be  generously  conducted 
on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic,  Christian 
unity,  with  the  view  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Thus,  through  trustees  whom  they  elect  as  their  representatives, 
the  College  is  equitably  and  generously  controlled  or  governed  by 
the  actual  people  who,  with  a  united  interest  and  just  representa- 
tion for  the  impartial  and  equal  good  of  all,  voluntarily  bear  the 
responsibility  of  contributing  the  means  for  building  up  and  sus- 
taining the  college  in  its  benevolent  mission. 

The  degrees  or  othur  honors  that  may  be  conferred,  are  similar 
to  those  that  may  be  granted  by  Colleges  or  Universities  of  this  o: 


other  countries.  The  oiiginal  grant  of  property,  under  which  the 
College  property  was  obtained,  was  donated  by  the  person  first 
named  in  the  list  of  original  corporators.  There  were  no  limita- 
tion?, as  to  time  of  organization  or  acceptance  of  conditions.  The 
charter  hag  undergone  no  modifications  ;  contains  no  limitations  or 
reservations  as  a  condition  in  grants  or  otherwise  with  respect  to 
scholarships,  or  requirements  as  to  instruction  in  particular  studies. 
Organization. — Immediately  after  perfecting  the  Charter,  the 
Institution  was  regularly  and  efficiently  organized  as  a  College,  by 
the  election  of  a  suitable  Board  of  Trustees,  Professors,  Commit- 
tees and  Officers ;  the  adoption  of  proper  by-laws  and  courses  of 
study,  the  classification  of  students,  the  publication  of  all  needful 
information,  and  by  the  legitimate  and  continuous  exercise,  through 
its  Trustees  and  Faculty,  of  all  its  appropriate  functions,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Chartered  Powers  and  Immunities. 

Location. 

Mount  Union,  Ohio,  being  the  location  of  the  Institution 
before  its  incorporation  as  a  College,  continued  to  mauifest  the  requi- 
site enterprise  and  generosity  which  would  prompt  the  citizens  to 
furnish,  as  needed,  all  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for  its  growth 
and  continuance. 

Id  thus  locating  the  Institution,  its  founders  selected  a  site  healthy, 
accessible,  removed  from  the  temptations  of  large  cities ;  among  a 
moral,  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  ;  and  in  a  region  possess- 
ing natural  resources.  This  unusual  combination  was  found  in 
Mount  Union,  a  Village  whose  corporation  extends  to  the  city  of 
Alliance,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  with  which  it  is  united  by  Plank 
Walks,  and  by  Omnibus  Lines  connecting  with  the  several  Railroad 
Trains.  It  is  in  that  desirable  portion  of  the  country  toward  which 
the  leading  Railways  converge.  It  is  four  hours'  ride  west  from 
Pittsburgh  ;  about  a  half  a  day's  ride  east  from  Chicago  ;  four  hours' 
ride  north-west  from  Wheeling;  and  three  hours*  ride  south  from 
Cleveland,  so  that  it  is  easily  reached  by  Riil,  Telegraph  and  Mail, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Alliance  Union  Depot,  the  Railroad  Station  for  Mount  Union, 
is  the  Junction  of  the  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  with 
the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and  Wheeling,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  Railroads — the  latter  road  being  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  Institution  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  Ohio,  overlook- 
ing the  Mahoning  River  Valley,  and  miles  of  highlands  beyond. 


The  air  ia  pure,  and  the  surrounding  country  beautiful.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  populous  and  fertile  region,  with  rare  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  advantages.  No  intoxicating  drinkn 
are  sold  in  the  Town  ;  the  people  are  moral,  hospitable  and  refined. 
Cultured,  congenial  Society,  the  economy  of  living,  and  superior 
Educational  Facilities,  have  led  many  persons  to  found  here  pleas- 
ant homes  for  retirement.  Such  considerations  make  this  an  at- 
tractive and  valuable  Location  for  those  who  have  children  to  edu- 
cate, and  who  wish  to  exercise  some  supervision  in  their  educational 
pursuits,  during  the  period  of  student  life. 

(■round*  aud  Building*. 

The  Grounds,  occupied  by  the  Institution  and  its  appendages,  are 
naturally  elevated,  beautiful  aud  fertile,  being  adapted  to  building  Bites, 
ornamental  planting,  botanical  gardens,  parks,  recreations,  drives,  and 
experimental  and  model  cultivation.  Their  cultivation  and  special  im- 
provements are  limited,  though  some  progress  has  been  made  in  under- 
drainage,  grading,  walks,  and  the  planting  of  evergreen  and  forest,  trees. 
A  map  of  the  College  Grounds,  showing  their  extent  and  design,  will  soon 
be  prepared. 

The  buildings  are  of  two  kinds — those  connected  with  the  instruction 
and  those  for  boarding  purposes. 

Biii.dinoh  foe  Instruction. — The  main  or  central  building  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1802  and  completed  in  1804,  and  dedicated  Decem- 
ber iBt,  1804,  the  address  being  delivered  by  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase.  LL.  D.,  a 
trustee  of  the  College.  The  ground  plan  of  this  building  is  116  feet  long 
by  72  feet  wide,  three  stories  high  above  the  large  basement  story,  having 
an  alio,  clock  and  bell-tower,  also  connected  with  it  is  nn  observatory 
substantially  built  up  of  masonry,  and  adapted  to  both  terrestial  and 
celestial  observations.  The  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  of  over 
ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  stone  and  about  a  million  brick;  the  cornices 
are  iron  and  roofs  slate.  The  building  ia  symmetrical  and  has  an  elegant 
and  substantial  finish  throughout,  being  designed  for  chapel,  recitation 
and  apparatus  rooms,  cabinets,  laboratory,  department  libraries,  and[lwo 
literary  halls,  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily  opened  into  one  hall 
capable  of  seating  over  2,000  persons.  The  value  of  this  building  at  com- 
pletion was  estimated,  at  $100,000  by  the  architect,  Col.  8.  C.  Porter,  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  instruction;  including  the  Museum,  being 
in  buildings  and  apartments  loo  limited,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  com- 
ing season,  "a  new  and  capacious  Museum  Building,  containing  gymna- 
sium, library  and  several  experimental,  recitation  and  other  rooms."  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens; 
and,  if  the  balance  is  speedily  secured,  this  building  will  be  erected  im- 
mediately on  a  beautiful  site  a  few  rods  from  the  central  building,  the 
proposed  cost  of  erection  being  $60,000. 

The  trustees  have  resolved  to  advance  the  Commercial  Department  to 
the  broader  basis  of  an  Industrial  College,  requiring  its  removal  to  a  more 
"commodious  and  widely  separated  building,  containing  rooms  for  a 
superior  industrial  museum,  etc.,"  and  perhaps  requiring  enlarged  grounds 
for  an  industrial  farm,  or  other  illustrative  purposes.  A  considerable 
amount  has  been  subscribed  to  purchase,  for  this  purpose,  the  building 
known  as  the  Alliance  College,  a  large,  substantial,  nearly  new,  well- 
planned  and  finished  edifice;  it  being  beautifully  located  on  an  elevat*"' 
and  oommanding  campus,  in  plain  view  of  the  central  building,  and  d 
about  a  mile. 


ii'iLDiNos  roR.  Boarding— In  1864  the  main  building  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  College  for  instruction,  was  reconstructed,  with  the  view  of 
aiding  to  accommodate  students  with  furnished  rooms  and  economical 
In'  inline  facilities. 

In  1866,  a  new,  substantial  and  tasteful  Boarding  Hall  was  erected  and 
properly  completed  arid  furnished.  Its  ground  plan  is  135  feet  long  by 
el  wile;  four  stories  high  above  the  large  basement  story.  Oil  the 
jiriucipal  floors  seventy-six  pleasant  rooms  are  constructed.  Each  room 
has  a  separate  entrance,  and  is  well  ventilated  and  properly  arranged  for 
warming  light  and  other  conveniences.  Some  groups  or  suits  of  rooms 
are  conveniently  arranged  to  accommodate  several  students  from  the 
family,  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  first  or  basement  story  is 
adapted  in  Booking  and  dining  rooms,  laundry,  bath  rooms,  etc.  The 
walls  and  partitions  are  made  of  stone  and  brick,  ant!  the  roofs  of  slate, 
being,  like  the  central  and  other  buildings,  approximately  tire-proof. 
The  architect.  Col.  8.  C.  Porter,  of  Cleveland,  estimated  the  value  of  this 
building  at  $60,000,  exclusive  of  the  furniture  and  of  the  brgc  addition  to 
the  ground*  purchased  at  the  lime  of  its  erection. 

Table-hoard  for  mx  hundred  students,  if  desired,  can  be  here  furnished 
at  cost,  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Students  can  rent  the  rooms  unfur- 
nished, fully  or  partly  furnished,  and  board  where  and  as  the}'  prefer. 

Each  of  these  buildings  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  suitable 
family,  appointed  by  the  College  to  see  that  the  students  are  properly 
cared  for  as  in  home-life.  A  separate  portion  of  this  budding  is  designed 
to  accommodate  lady  students  with  good  rooms  as  retired  and  enjoyable 
as  in  a  private  family. 

The  sole  object  of  erecting  or  keeping  up  these  halls  is  to  aid  in  carry- 
out  the  following 

Pt.AN  OK  uoardim;. 

1st.  The  College  regulates  the  price  of  Students'  board,  (their 
chief  expense.)  and  keeps  it  at  certain  moderate  rates,  by  erecting 
Buildings  and  supplying  Rooms,  Furniture,  Table-board  and  Fa- 
cilities for  Club,  Co-operative  or  Self-boarding,  to  the  students  who 
apply  for  any  or  all  of  these,  at  such  published  prices  as  will  simply 
cover  current  cost  of  board  and  repairs — no  charges  being  made  for 
capital,  buildings,  or  other  permanent  improvements  required. 

2d.  Many  Citizens  are  providing  Facilities  above  mentioned,  at 
about  the  prices  established  in  College  Buildings. 

3d.  Other  families  supply  Dining-rooms,  Furniture,  etc,  and 
cook  for  a  "  Club,"  whose  members  pay  (pro  Tata)  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  cost  of  provisions,  services,  use  of  Dining-room  and  Furni- 
ture. 

Ith.  Some  students  rent  Rooms  and  Furniture,  and  Board 
tin -mst'lves — the  numerous  provision  stores,  bakeries  and  other 
markets,  both  ID  Muuut  Union  and  Alliance,  being  constantly  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  fresh  articles,  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  surrouuding  community,  thus  making  it  easy  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  provisions  delivered  at  lowest  prices, 

Students  can  choose  board,  with  fully  or  partly  furnished  rooms 
in  the  same  house ;  or  rent  a  room,  unfurnished,  partly  or  fully  fur- 


niehed,  and  board  where  and  how  they  may  prefer,  at  the  published 
prices  for  each  item  chosen. 

The  College,  by  regulating  these  prices,  thus  guarantees  a  great 
saving  to  Btudeuts,  on  tho  usual  average  price  of  Rooms  and  Board 
at  other  Colleges  of  like  advantages.  Students  arc  allowed  to  room 
or  board  wfure  (fay  prtfer,  restricted  only  by  good  order. 

The  lowest  total  Expense  per  term  or  year,  rather  than  transi- 
tory prices  of  minor  items,  is  the  matter  considered.  The  tuition 
or  term  fee  varies  but  little  in  Colleges  ;  but  prices  of  Rooms, 
Board  and  Incidentals,  differ  greatly  in  difl-e.reut  places,  becnuso,  if 
left  mainly  to  private  individuals,  they  unite  and  pledge  themselves 
to  certain  prices  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit.  Culleges  cannot  reg- 
ulate prices  of  Rooms  and  Board,  aud  keep  lh«se  down,without care- 
ful management,  and  vast  outlays  for  Buildings  and  Boarding  Fa- 
cilities.    Few  Colleges  are  willing  to  take  such  responsibilities. 

Properly  aud  Titles. 

The  property  of  tho  College  has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  donation,  and 
is  nil  in  good  condition  and  permanently  aerim-d  to  i.li«  College  by  good 
titles  in  fee  simple,  being  free  from  *H  »MOHibr*iie*B.    rhe  College  owes 

no  debts  except  on  account  of  erecting  'he  Hon  riling  Hall  in  \Wi,  which 
indebtedness,  how  ever,  is  all  provisionally  arranged  for. 

O'rantN  and  Endowment*. 

1.  Tho  original  grant  under  which  the  College  was  chartered  was 
donated  by  0.  N.  Hartshorn  Deoember  12th,  KviJ,  embracing,  as  appt 

in  the  recorded  schedule,  nil  the  property  previously  used  >>y  the  tnetlto- 
(ion,  including  the  grounds  buildings,  furniture,  cabinets,  apparatus, 
implements,  specimens,  etc.,  and  by  him,  as  required  by  the  Suite,  con- 
veyed in  fee  simple  to  the  College  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic:. 

2.  A  series  of  grants  by  Professors  ().  N.  Hartshorn,  Ira  O.  Chapman 
uti'l  iJco.  W.  Clark,  denoted  by  them  in  equal  amounts  from  I860  to  l*M, 
chiefly  in  money  for  purchasing  apparatus,  including  the-  telescope — 
estimated  at  $H,2<)0. 

t,  A  grant  of  about  eight  ncres  of  additional  College  grounds  donated 
by.W,  A.  Nixon  and  various  other*,  deeded  to  (lie  College  December  2jid, 
MM. 

4.  A  grant  oT  six  hundred  and  thirty  ncres  of  land,  donated  by  a 
friend  of  education,  and  deeded  to  the  College  November  loth,  I 

5.  A  series  of  donations  by  divers  persons,  including  many  generous 
contributions  of  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Mi  I'ninn  and  Alhauce,  of 
the  means  for  erecting  on  the  College  grounds  in  1H02  and  '04  the  main 
or  central  building,  ita  value  being  estimated  by  the  Architect,  L'ol.  Porter, 
of  Cleveland,  at  $100,000. 

6.  A  series  of  donations,  chiefly  by  the  students,  made  prior  it  1866) 
t.u  procuring  boolu  for  the  libraries  of  the  Republican  and  Lmnaeuii 
Literary  Societies  ami  furniture  for  their  halls— estimated  at  $6 

7.  Various  conditional  subscriptions  amounting  to  $8-4,000  by  divers 
persons,  reported  March  18CQ. 


8.  A  few  small  gT»nta  in  1866,  to  apply  on  erecting  the  Boarding  Hall 
and  purchasing  ten  new  pianos,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  College 
grounds. 

9.  Subscriptions  reported  at  $20,250.25,  by  divers  persons,  made  at 
and  prior  to  the  Commencement,  June  21st,  1K»V.,  among  which  was  a 
donation  of  $500  by  D.  W.  C.  Longshore,  of  East  Fairfield,  0. 

10.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4th,  1866,  by  Lewis  Miller, 
of  Akron,  0.,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

11.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4lh,  1866,  by  C.  Aultman,  of 
Canton,  0,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

12.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4th,  1866,  by  Jacob  Miller,  of 
Canton,  0.,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Moral  IM  Mental  Philosophy. 

13.  The  donation  of  $1,000  made  October  4th,  1866,  by  Miss  Libbie 
Aultman,  daughter  of  C.  Aultman,  of  Canton,  O. 

It.  Donations  amounting  to  $2,375.25 made  October 4th,  1866.  by  citizens 
of  Canton,  0-,  among  which  was  a  donation  of  $500  by  H.  R.  Wise. 

15.  Oranta  of  taod  at  sundry  times  by  different  persons. 

16.  Grants  of  money  and  material  prior  to  1^71  by  divera  persons,  for 
specific  improvements,  chiefly  libraries,  furniture  and  improvement  of 
grounds — $500  being  subscribed  in  books  by  W.  A.  Ingham,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

17.  Munificent  grants  for  the  Museum  repeatedly  made  by  a  few  liberal 
patrons  of  the  College — the  value  of  the  Museum  being  estimated  at 
P261  OQA  A  history  of  the  Museum  will  be  published  upon  the  completion 
of  a  new  Museum  Building, 

18.  A  munificent  grant  of  an  extensive  silver  mine  in  Arizona,  donated 
to  the  College  March  23d,  1*76,  by  Col.  Wm.  G-  Boyle,  of  London,  England. 
Col.  Boyle,  being  a  Civil  Engineer,  also  a  member  of  the  Geological  and 
Chemical  Societies  of  London,  has  devoted  Lhe  past  twenty  years  in  test- 
ing and  superintending  silver  mines  in  our  Western  Territories. 

19.  A  munificent  grant  of  a  large  silver  mine  in  Montana  Territory, 
near  Ban doc  City,  donated  to  the  College,  April  131^,  1876,  by  James 
Hammond,  a  resident  of  Bannoc  City.  Mr  Hammond  has  spent  the  past 
tur-iiiy-five  years  as  a  practical  civil  engineer  and  manager  of  silver 
mines  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  Both  thtl  and  the  Arizona  mine 
have  been  worked,  and  the  silver  ore  has  proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
specimens  of  each  being  in  die  OoUeg]  Museum. 

All  nonet  ob  property  donated  to  the  College,  with  all  interests  or 
proceeds  therefrom,  instead  of  being  used  to  pay  professors  or  other 
current  expenses,  have,  in  all  instances,  been  applied  to  increase  the 
permanent  improvements  and  facilities  lor  the  bencfit_of  students. 

Tnt  income  to  the  College  of  the  small  tuition  or  term  fee,  avernging  to 
a  student  in  the  several  departments  only  fifteen  dollars  per  terra,  on  an 
average  attendance  in  the  drpartnu  nts  of  106  students — about  the  number 
of  students  now  in  lhe  department* — ll  f/ual  to  the  income  of  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  six  percent,  per  annum,  on  a  permanent  moneyed  endowment 
fund  derived  from  scholarships,  or  donation,  of  $406,000. 


Origin  and  Karly  History. 


As  the  purling  rivulet,  issuing  from  some  perennial  spring, 
gradually  carves  its  channel  through  flinty  mala,  and  enlarges 
its   current   by   each  additional  streamlet,    forming    at  length    a 


majestic  river,  whose  lucid  waters,  in  their  onward  course,  widen 
mhI  deepen  by  accessions  from  a  thousand  noble  tributaries  ;  so  has 
Mouut  Union  College  providentially  taken  its  humble  origin,  and 
has  regularly  progressed  in  appointments,  permanent  improvements 
and  useful uess,  by  constantly  developing,  through  voluntary  agen- 
DMB,  ifca  fundamental  objects  of  integral  culture,  until  it  has  largely 
1  a  distinguished  position  in  the  conhdence  and  affections  of 
merfora  people,  its  patronage  having  aggregated  over  twelve 
thousand  different  students,  coming  from  thirty-four  States  and 
Territories. 

The  Institution  was  first  organized  as  a  small  Seminary,  with  six 
students,  October  29,  1846,  at  Ml.  Union,  Ohio,  by  O.  N.  Harts- 
horn. In  a  few  days  the  number  increased  to  twenty,  consisting  of 
young  men  and  ladies  residing  in  the  village  and  neighborhood, and 
five  students  from  a  distance,  who  had  attended  the  public  schools 
which  be  previously  had  tnught.  These  live  students  hired  rooms 
Mad  employed  a  family  to  furnish  utensils  and  cook  the  provisions 
which  they  furnished,  the  teacher  and  some  others  boarding  in  the 
same  "club."  A  simple  yet  efficient  system  of  self-govcrnraont  was 
adopted.  Voluntary  classes  were  soon  formed  in  the  Common 
Branches  ;  also  in  Algebra,  Geometry.  Latin,  Natural  and  Mental 
Philosophy, Chemifltry,  History,  Astronomy,  Music,  Physiology,  and 
in  Social  and  Physical  Culture.  In  addition  to  some  Appara- 
tus and  Natural  Specimens  owned  by  the  Teacher,  other  simple 
Apparatus  W&fl  extemporized  and  Specimens  collected,  as  needed 
for  illustrating  and  applying  the  studies.  The  Institution  was  pro- 
visionally organised  with  a  broad  or  cosmic,  yet  a  simple  and  "  dis- 
tinctive plan,"  designed  to  be  impartially  and  progressively  adapted 
to  the  true  educatioual  needs  of  the  people — it  being  provided  that 
the  Institution  was  to  be  voluntary  and  Christian,  not  sectarian  or 
-in;  also  to  be  internally  self-supporting,  chiefly  from  a 
moderate  tuition  or  term  fee  of  three  to  five  dollars  per  month,  as  a 
partial  equivalent  for  the  illustrative  integral  instruction,  and  ex- 
ternally supported  by  representative  free-will  offerings. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  this  first  terra,  there  was  regularly  organ- 
ized, as  a  permaueut  Department  of  the  Institution,  a  Literary  So- 
ciety, subsequently  named  the  "  Republican  Literary  Society," 
whose  object  was  the  promotion  of  Literature,  Friendship  and 
Morality.  As  in  the  Institution,  so  in  this  Society,  both  sexes  were 
admitted  to  equal  membership  mi  precisely  the  Bame  terms.  Eta 
sessions,  like  those  ol  the  Institution,  were  at  all  times  to  be  open 


and  free  to  visitors,  and  conducted  every  Friday  evening  during  each 
term,  in  an  orderly,  profitable  aud  spirited  manner. 

The  interesting  fact  decisive  of  the  first  determination  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  resulting  in  founding  the  Institution,  and  the  first 
definite  public  statement  of  its  proposed  character,  will  be  better 
understood  by  accurately  relating 


The  Memorable  Event. 

Id  the  fall  of  184(5,  shortly  before  organizing,  while  endeavoring 
to  remove  the  general  apathy,  certain  Opposition  to  the  plan  arose. 
The  efforts  to  overcome  either  the  apathy  or  the  opposition,  seemed 
fruitless.  It  was  finally  decided  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  discuss 
the  plan.  This  meeting  being  held  October  4th,  1816,  in  the  public 
school  building — John  Flair,  senior,  presiding — there  was  by  citizens 
a  free  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  plan,  touching  the  leading  points 
of  the  proposed  "  fundamental  objects."  Some,  also,  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  enterprise  was  too  great,  consequently  a  humbug ; 
or,  if  possible  under  liberal  State  patronage  or  other  munificent 
support,  that  the  rural  life  of  the  Teacher,  having  been  raised  the 
son  of  a  common  farmer  in  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  would  dis- 
qualify him  for  so  protracted  confinement,  and  for  the  clear  and 
persevering  thought  and  devotion  requisite  to  inaugurate  or  develop 
the  plan.  The  teacher,  hitving  been  invited  to  he  present  and  partici- 
pate, was  pleasantly  introduced  by  the  Chairman  ;  aud  kindly  re- 
plied, briefly  submitting  aud  illustrating  the  following  distinctive 
features  of  the  plan  : — 

"  An  Institution,  whose  plan  embraces  these  fundamental  objects, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  honest  and  persistent  opposition,  and  will,  at 
first,  be  small,  arduous  aud  of  slow  growth.  There  will,  however, 
soon  commence  somewhere,  aud  gradually  develop,  as  God  may 
open  the  way  and  raise  up  generous  and  efficient  helpers,  a  superior 
Institution  for  the  People,  where  any  person  of  either  sex  may 
economically  obtain  illustrative  integral  instruction  in  all  studies. 
from  those  taught  in  our  common  schools,  to  those  needed  to  qualify 
students  lor  any  department  of  society,  or  industrial  pursuit.  From 
the  farmer,  l  country  home  aud  the  mechanic's  or  merchant  I 
tage,  rather  than  from  the  palace,  come  those  of  sound  mind  and 
body,  who,  by  ford  of  will  and  thought,  prove  themselves  the 
pioneers  and  perseveriug  laborers  in  the  arduous  and  usually  thank- 
less work  of  true  reform,  national  weal  and  human  elevation. 

"  Integral  culture,  that  is,  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  sucial 


and  moral  being,  consequently,  to  individual  happiness  and  publio 
welfare.  All  youth  of  either  sex,  and  of  whatever  rank  or  condi- 
tion, have  a  natural  and  equal  right  to  the  full  and  harmonious 
education  of  all  their  faculties — physical,  intellectual,  nffectional 
and  volitive— no  person  being  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  a  super- 
fluous power  or  susceptibility.  We  should  begin  and  properly  train 
not  merely  the  intellect,  which  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  faculties, 
but  each  group  and  class  of-  faculties  in  their  natural  order,  so  as  to 
round  out  the  character  and  fit  the  student  for  the  varied  duties  of  life. 

"  The  school  is  a  community,  and  should  be  a  model  of  the  so- 
ciety for  which  it  is  to  prepare  and  fit  the  minds  of  its  members. 
The  sexes  are  designed  properly  to  live  together  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  should  be  educated  accordingly.  The  vast  amount  of 
unproductive  (because  uneducated)  labor,  expended  in  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  requires  new  de- 
partments and  courses  of  elective  studies.  The  need  for  better 
teachiug  in  our  public  schools,  renders  normal  departments  and  sys- 
tematic normal  training  I  oeoeestty.  School  government  should  be 
sut/h  that  all  the  faculties  —  intellectual,  affcctional  and  volitive — 
act  promptly,  voluntarily  and  harmoniously.  The  indispensable 
matter  of  wholesome  and  economical  boarding,  with  proper  aids  to 
the  self-support  of  students,  needs  wise  attention  and  generous  ex- 
penditures l'nr  faoUitiee.  The  true  demands  of  our  nature  and 
country,  require  in  superior  Institutions,  truer  modes  of  living  and 
more  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study,  than 
those  so  arbitrarily  prescribed  centuries  ago. 

"Next  to  modernised  courses  of  study,  moral,  {esthetic  and  in- 
tegral culture,  and  to  thoroughly  qualified  and  reliable  teachers,  suit- 
able apparatus  and  specimens  for  fully  illustrating  and  applying  the 
principles  of  Science,  are  most  necessary  to  a  student's  success, 
enabling  htm  easily  and  quickly  to  acquire  and  permanently  to  retain 
proper  discipline  and  knowledge.  While  general  courses  of  study 
should  be  duly  prescribed  for  those  who  will  take  them  ;  there  should 
be  allowed  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies,  with  provision  for  suita- 
ble elective  and  special  courses,  prominence  being  given  to  the  order 
and  methods  of  teaching  practical  studies.  Students  also  need  the 
wisest,  most  affectionate  and  timely  aids  or  incentives  in  voluntarily 
forming  proper  habits,  especially  as  to  their  morals,  social  relations, 
manners,  thoroughness,  promptness,  self-reliance,  self-government, 
industry,  economy,  and  an  intelligent  and  honest  observance  of  all  the 
laws  of  their  being.  Those  endowed  with  the  greatest  capacities,  rise 
from  the  mass  of  humauity,  and  belong  to  the  industrious  ranks. 


Voluntary,  conscientious  and  adequate  thought,  feeling  and  art  ion, 
are  essential  to  integral  education,  or  the  lull  and  symmetrical  cul- 
ture of  all  the  faculties,  so  indispensable  in  the  development  of  true 
character.  But  the  Schools  of  the  land,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  only  undertake  to  educate  chiefly  the  intellect,  (less 
than  a  third  of  the  faculties);  hence  the  signal  failure  to  round  out 
the  character,  and  prepare  the  student  for  life's  actual  duties. 

M  Every  person  should  have  educational  opportunities,  as  extensive 
and  varied  as  his  capacities.  The  fact  of  bestowment,  is  God's  per- 
sonal command  to  each  person  to  educate  symmetrically,  as  a  Amnn 
being,  all  his  faculties,  to  their  full  capabilities  ;  also  His  solemn 
warrant  for  us  to  begin  at  once,  and  gradually  develop  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  this  plan,  by  progressively  supplying  to  students, 
as  He  may  help,  the  highest  quality  ami  •|uautity  of  educational 
opportunities  in  our  power.  The  Institution  should  be  patriotic 
and  Christian,  not  sectarian  or  partisan  ;  and  as  free  to  alt  as  possible. 
Internally  it  should  be  largely  self-supporting,  and  externally  by 
representative  free-will  offeriugs,  in  order  to  adapt  it  progressively  to 
the  true  needs  of  the  people.  Aesthetic,  industrial,  social  and  moral 
culture  should  he  promoted, as  in  a  well-regulated  family  home.  Also, 
let  the  Institution  receive  a  name  expressive  of  the  idea  and  inten- 
tion of  uniting  the  people,  on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary 
patriotic  Christian  unity,  through  a  common  interest  and  just  repre- 
sentation for  the  common  good  by  offering  equal  advantages  to  all 
with  preference  to  none,  in  persevering  efforts  for  the  united  or  in- 
tegral eduoation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  common  mind." 

After  a  few  lively  replies  to  these  proposed  distinctive  features, 
and  some  definite  expressions  of  a  willingness  that  the  plan  be 
i,  the  meeting  adjourned,  with  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens unchanged  ;  though  out  of  the  previous  chaos  of  apathy  and 
opposition,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  and  honest  agitations  and 
efforts  introduced  at  this  meeting,  resulted  the  orderly  step?  whi.-h 
gradually  led,  both  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  principles 
on  which  it  was  designed  to  found  and  conduct  the  Iu.-titution,  and 
to  the  arduous  work  of  successfully  inaugurating  and  managing  its 
Erst  and  succeeding  sessions. 

Early  Facta  and  Ilenults. 

The  first  term  having  expired,  the  second  session,  without  an  in- 
tervening vacation,  was  commenced,  in  February,  1847,  in  the  same 
"factory  building,"  with  about  the  same  sludeutsand  classes.    During 
this   term   numerous  citizens,  also   many  teachers  from  adjoining 
communities,  visited  the  Institution  or  Literary  Society.    The  first 


academic  year  closed  in  the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  public  cxatnina; 
tion  of  all  the  classes,  aud  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment. 

The  second  school  year  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1847,  with 
twenty-five  students,  the  same  general  plan  and  classes  being  con - 
tinned  with  a  few  additional  studies.  The  factory  building  being 
otherwise  used,  there  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  duriog  the 
preceding  vacation,  apartments  in  a  large  but  unfinished  building, 
denominated  "  People's  Meeting  House.'1  Some  additional  appara- 
tus and  specimens  were  procured  for  illustrative  teaching.  After 
patient  thought  and  labor,  the  second  academic  year  closed  in  the 
ensuing  spring  of  184S,  with  the  usual  examinations,  and  a  public 
literary  performance,  by  the  members  of  tbe  Literary  Society. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  fall  session  of  1840,  the  teacher,  O. 
N.  Hartshorn,  being  a  classical  graduate,  M  <'insu,  of  Allegheny 
College,  in  tbe  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  having  also  been 
a  studeut  three  years  at  another  Institution,  organized,  iu  addition 
to  the  previous  studies,  classes  in  Greek,  French  and  German,  also 
additional  branches  in  mathematics,  natural  science  and  literature, 
with  book-keeping,  logic  and  rhetoric.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
precediug  vacation,  l he  teacher  had  purchased,  and  caused  to  be 
completed  and  furnished,  the  large  building  last  used.  In  a  lew 
weeks,  he  also  purchased  some  choice  additions  to  the  nucleus  of 
mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets,  philosophical,  chemical  and 
astronomical  apparatus,  mathemutir.il  implements, and  of  historical, 
geographical,  botanical  and  physiological  collections.  He  also  em- 
ployed two  competent  assistant  teachers.  The  students,  registered 
during  this  sessiou  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institution,  technically  de- 
nominated "Mount  Union  Seminary,"  numbered  sixty-two.  Du- 
ring the  following  winter  BesBioD,  the  students  numbered  sixty -eight, 
about  one-fourth  being  ladies.  Tbe  Literary  Society,  first  organized 
November  80,  1846,  having  enrolled  as  its  regular  or  attending 
members  nearly  all  the  students,  was,  December  1ft,  1819, 
named  the  "  Republican  Literary  Society  of  Mount  Union  Semiua- 
ry."  In  the  earlier  history  of  this  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  performances  in  declamation,  composition,  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  debate  aud  criticisms,  half  an  hour  was  appropriated 
to  the  exciting  exercises  of  competitive  spelling.  The  ensuing 
Bpring  and  summer  sessions  showed  a  large  increase  of  advanced 
students  froui  a  distance.  This  academic  year  was  continued  with- 
out any  vacation  between  the  terms,  and  closed  with  its  summer 
session  July  4th,  I860,  by  the  students  devoting  the  whole  day,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  to  a  literary  and  musi- 


oal  entertainment,  held  in  a  large  and  beautiful  grove,  near  the 
Seminary  building. 

During  the  ensuing  summer  vacation,  some  special  arrangements 
were  made  to  accuioiijodate  the  students  from  a  distance,  with  fur- 
nished rooms  and  wholesome  and  economical  boarding. 

First  Normal  Organization. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  Tall  sessions  of  1H50,  many  of 
the  students,  huviug  taught  public  school  the  preceding  winter, 
it-It.  m  did  a  number  of  others,  the  need  of  special  and  thorough 
(■repartition  for  the  responsible  work  of  teaching.  In  order  to  meet 
thifl  demand,  there  was  organized,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
August  3S,  I860,  a  Normal  Department.  The  leading  provisions  for 
this  Department,  including  the  Teacher's  Course  of  study,  were 
published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  this  Academic  year,  in 
connection  with  the  provisions  and  courses  of  study  in  the  Classi- 
cal, Scientific and  Musical  Departments.  During  the  ensuing  win- 
tor  session,  there  was  in  attendance  a  large  number  of  lady  stu- 
dents, who,  having  taught  public  school  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, desired  also  to  enter  this  Normal  Department. 

The  public  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  regularly  in- 
creased ;  consequently,  this  Normal  Department  continued  to  grow 
rapidly  in  both  numbers  and  usefulness;  and  received  the  personal 
superintendence  and  instruction  of  the  Principal  of  the  Institution; 
two  additional  assistant  Teachers  having  heeu  employed  in  other 
Departments.  Didactics,  or  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  was 
combined  with  integral  culture,  and  with  plain  illustrations  and 
apjdii  ati.ms  of  each  of  the  common  branches,  by  means  of  such 
simple  apparatus,  instruments,  maps  and  natural  specimens,  as 
could  easily  be  obtained  and  used  in  all  common  schools.  The  call 
tor  trained  Teachers  at  greatly  improved  wages,  so  increased,  that 
usually  a  larpe  number  of  students  earued  enough  by  teaching 
during  the  winter  season,  to  defray  their  entire  NtJMlMf  during  the 
chief  portion  of  the  academic  year. 

A  Critical  Juncture. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  attendance  of  advanced  students  from 
a  distance  greatly  and  unexpectedly  increased.  This  increased  de- 
mand for  illustrative  integral  instruction,  so  providentially  made 
upon  the  Institution,  greatly  transcended  its  existing  means  of 
supply.  Additional  Apparatus  and  Specimens,  enlarged  Grounds, 
and  new  Buildings,  were  immediately  needed.  While  some  citizens 
were  apathetic,  others  were  divided  as  to  any  plan  for  raising  the 


necessary  funds.  Extraordinary  efforts,  under  discouraging  obsta- 
cles and  opposition,  were  patiently  aud  perseveringly  put  forth,  and 
divinely  blest.  Soon  there  was  purchased  (chiefly  from  proceeds 
of  tuition,)  additional  amounts  to  form  good  sets  of  Apparatus  for 
illustrating  and  applying  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geography  and  Physiology  ;  also  additional 
Mathematical  Instruments,  Maps,  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Hoiaaioal 
and  Geological  Specimens. 

A  new  and  commodious  two  story  building,  forty-five  by  sixty 
feet,  was,  in  the  spring  of  18W,  erected  <>n  an  elevated  aud  beautiful 
site  of  two  additional  acres,  aud  properly  finished  aud  furnished — 
the  funds  for  its  erection  being  subscribed  by  citizens,  on  the  plan 
that  one-half  be  donated,  and  the  other  half  be  refunded  in  tuition. 
Two  commodious  buildings  were  generously  erected  and  furni-h  1 
by  Robert  11.  Hilton,  to  accommodate  students  with  good  rooms  and 
economical  boarding. 

41  The  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Mount  Union 
Seminary,  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  4th,  lSi">l,  together 
with  the  Courses  of  Study,  Conditions,  etc.,  printed  by  Gotshall  it 
Martin,  Canton,  Ohio.,"  showed  the  attendance,  (with  the  names, 
residences  and  classifications,)  of  211  different  students,  and  the 
particulars  concerning  the  Institution, 

The  accessibility  of  the  Institution  was  greatly  improved  this 
year,  by  the  construction  (forming  the  junction  at  Alliance,  two 
miles  distant.)  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  mid  Wheeling,  Railroads. 


Accessions  of  the  early  aud  Alumni  E*rofe«*ors- 

When  regularly  occupying  the  new  Building  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regular  fall  term  of  1861,  Ira  O.  Chapman — 
having  in  the  preceding  July,  classically  graduated,  in  • 
at  Allegheny  College,  in  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  hav- 
ing taught  one  term  in  the  Institution  the  preceding  winter — was 
elected,  September  1,  1K51,  Professor  of  Mathematics  aud  As- 
tronomy. 

George  W.  Clarke,  beiog  a  classical  graduate,  in  CurtU,  in  the 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  An-,  me  sleeted  August 
26th,  l!">">4,  Professor  of  the  Latin  aud  Greek  Languages  and 
Literature. 

K.  N.  Hartshorn, — having  been  a  student  of  the  Institution  since 

its  origiou   in   1*1*1,  and   baring  taught   two  or  three  etaooae  each 

md  baring  (like  sonic  others  of  the  students)  11.eu.rA3  <lq\».- 


pleted  a  full  college  classical  course,— was  elected,  in  January  1857, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Mrs.  Jane  Weston  Chapman,  having  been  a  student  for  six  yi 
ami  graduating    in  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  '5H,  was 
elected  in  1867,  Professor  of  Designing,  Painting  and  Drawing,  occu- 
pying the  chair  with  marked  ability  and  honor  until  her  dect 
April  2,  iHif .  the  chair  since  being  successively  occupied  by  J.  W. 
HoAbe,  Do,  BeoU  Kv.ins,  and  L.  B.  Harrison. 

Junius  A.  Brush,  having  been  a  student  for  seven  years,  and 
gr  i dilating  in  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  '00,  and  in  the 
classical  course  with  the  class  of  t>i,  was  elected,  March  10,  1865, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Literature,  Logic  and  Political 
Economy. 

II.  8.  Leland,  who  graduated  in  the  classical  course  with  the 
class  of  '06,  was  elected,  August  20,  1865,  ProfesaOT  of  Instrumen- 
tal Music;  and  resigning  his  professorship  in  July,  l^~2,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  election,  iu  August,  1872,  of  William  Armstrong,  a 
graduate  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  under  Professor  Henry 
0.  Cooper,  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Loodoa,  Kngland. 

Theodore  Armstrong,  baring  been  t  student  during  six  years, 
and  graduating  iu  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  70,  and 
in  the  classical  course  with  the  class  of  71,  was  elected  in  1869, 
Professor  of  Pen  man  ship  And  Physiology. 

J.  IJ.  York,  having  been  a  studeut  for  four  years  and  gradua- 
ting in  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  til,  also  Miss  Sarah 
liexroth,  having  beeu  a  student  for  some  years  and  subsequently 
graduating  in  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  7li,  occupied 
in  succession  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  ;  they  being  succeed- 
ed by  Gustave  A.  Schorl,  A.  M.,  who  was  elected.  August  25,  1868, 
Professor  of  the  <  icrmau  ami  French  Languages  aud  Literature, which 
he  occupied  with  distinguished  ability  until  his  decease,  April  1, 
I-:"',  being  followed  by  Prof,  c  F.  Btekay. 

I!  C.  Jacob,  having  been  a  student  during  four  years,  mn!  gradu- 
ating in  the  classical  course  with  the  class  of  71,  was  elected  iu 
February,  1*72.  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

II.  D.  Gould,  having.'  been  I  student  during  four  years,  and  grad- 
uating,  December,  1871,  in  the  Bontmeroial  and  actual  business 
,,  wa>  elected,  tfaron    1.  1872,  Professor  of  Book-Keeping, 

Commercial  Calculations  and  Correspondence  and   Phonetics 

<.      W      WaUghop,  baring  also   been  a   studeut.   of  Mount    L'nion 
1  graduating  in  the  Philosophic  course  with  the  class  of 
7"),  was  elected,  August  25,  1S75,  Professor  of  the  Languages  and 
Natural  Science. 


Ubo,  H  vi Tal  Aluuiui  of  the  College  Lave  been  employed,  atsun- 
«iiy  I i mes.  a^  Assistant  Professors,  SS  follows:  A.  Baker,  ia  He- 
brew; Miss  Matilda  Jliuduian,  in  Literature  and  Matheniatn  .- . 
(.»,  Hester,  in  Chemistry  ,  J.  W.  Gillespie,  in  Instrumental  and  Vo- 
cal Mu.-ie,  A.  E.  Ward,  in  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics;  S. 
I  I'-ioni,  in  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics;  A.  W.  Helden- 
braud,  in  l'i  iiinanship  and  Rook-Keeping;  Josiah  Williams,  in 
Natural  Science,   Literature  and  Language  ;  N.  Anthony,  in  IVn 

manship  :  Miss  Ilattie  t1.  Clark,  in  Designing,  Painting  and  Draw- 
ing: J.  Wooldridge,  in  Penmanship;  L  T.  Osmond,  in  Natural 
108  and  Literature  :  Miss  Ida  M.  Clark,  in  Instrumental  Music. 
Other  regular  Professors,  not  Almuui  of  the  College,  were 
sleeted  as  tbe  increasing  demands  required,  and  their  names  and 
titles,  as  members  of  tin  Faculty,  like  tbe  names  and  titles  of  all 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  assistant  Professors  or  Teachers  and 
non-resident  Lecturers,  were  duly  published  in  the  respective  An- 
nual Catalogues. 

Orgnnization  of  Hit*  l.iiiim-.ui  Literary  Ji«»<i«'lj. 

It  ln'iug  suggested  by  the  Faculty  to  divide  tbe  Republican  Lite- 
nry  Society  equally ,  owiug  to  its  increased  numbers,  snofa  a  motion 
was  unanimously  ail"|i>  >1  by  tbe  Society,  and  one-half  of  the 
members  were,  at  their  own  request,  honorably  dismissed . 
and  they  regularly  organised  April  20,  1864,  tbe  LIbdsbm  Literary 
Society,  receiving  from  the  other  Society  an  equal  portion  of 
its  furniture,  books,  and  other  property.  These  two  Literary  So- 
<  id ies  were  constituted  coordinate  departments  of  the  Institution, 
and  separate  halls  were  ippropriuted  to  their  u 

t 'irsi  <  utaloKiie  nl  I  In-  College. 

Farly  iu  1868,  there  was  published  the  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Mount  Cuiou  College,  lor  the  academic  year  1857-8;  showing,  in 
that  year,  an  actual  attendance  of  3ol  different  students,  with  their 
names,  residences,  classifications,  and  the  following  summary  : — 
Seniors,!;  Juniors,  IS ;  Sophomores,  3D;  Freshmen,  25 ;  Normal, 
255;  Music,  lilt;  Fine  Arts,  l'i  ;  Preparatory,  22 ;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 1ST  ;  of  wlium  92  were  ladies,  distributed  nearly  propor- 
tionately iu  each  of  the  above  Classes,  also  showing  the  exei 
offices  of  the  following  Faculty  :  Rev.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  31.,  Pres- 
ident, and  Professor  of  Did*  bios,  Mental  3<  >  m  nand  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Ira  0.  Chapman,  A.  M,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  Geo  ff  Clarke.^  M  , Secretary, and 
Professor  of  A ncien i  I  n  I  Literature;  E.  N.  Hittt.eh.wv 


A.  B.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  ;  J.  B.  York,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man Language  nod  Elementary  Branches,  J.  W.  Gillespie,  A.  B., 
and   Miss  -M     Whiteoinb,  Teachers  of  tfostt   on  Piano,  Melodeoo, 

""Irs.  June  W.  Chapman,  B.  8.,  Professor  of  Drawing.  Paiutiug 
in  Oil.Munu-CbroiuaticAr.,  Albert  Baker,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher 
of  Hebrew  ;  Miss  Matilda  Hindman,  A.  B.  Assistant  Teacher  of 
Mathematics  ;  Geo.  Hester.  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Chemistry  ; 
W,  P.  Cooper,  Teacher  of  Penmanship;  A.  \V.  Heldenbrnud. 
Teacher  of  Book-keeping;  Werreu  I'.  Edgartou,  Teacher  of  Elo- 
cution ;  T  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  ou  Ph>sology  ;  D.  Vaughn, 
A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science—  together  with  Officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trustee?,  consisting  of  ().  N.  Hartshorn,  President:  T. 
0  I  liapman.  Secretary  ;  E.  N.  Hartshorn,  Auditor;  and  G.  W. 
Clarke,    Trea?<urer  ;    also    Committee    of    Visitors    and    Examiners, 

-ting  of  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell;  Ephraim  Bail.  Bet}.;  Rev  W 
A.  Davidson,  A.  M.;  David  Arter,  M.  D  ;  Prof.  Johu  Ogden,  A. 
M.,  of  Columbus  ;  and  Prof.  Audrew  Freeze.  A.  M  .  of  Cleveland. 
This  first  Catalogue  of  the  College,  (like  'li'-  MV6B  preceding  An- 
nual Catalogues  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  eighteen  BQCOeedtBj 
aioguesol'  the  College,!  contained  also  I  synopsis  ol  the  provisions, 
the  courses  of  study,  a  list  ol  the  text  booLs.aud  a  det<  ription  oi  i tr- 
ni,  apparatus,  normal  and  musical  deportments,  i  iters  rj 

boarding  arrangement,  rates  of  tuition,  calendar.  Ac 
From  the  first  step  to  secure  the  College  Charter,  Up  U<  the  pn 
(  Ipril    16th,  isT'ii,   lull   and   snii-iu.  ids  of  mII  the 

ami  transactions  of  the  College  huve  been  pruperly  and  nOOBXStoly  Bed* 
nti'l  kepi  by  it«  proper  officers  in  >nl  -i;uit  iallv  Immi ii>1  .lorn  niils,  which, 
with  all  necessary  papers,  titles,  tkMOatt  BIS  and  lull  riles  pi  nil  tbfl  nnniinl 

■^ues,  daily  registers,  regulations,  rolls,  reports,  etc..  an 
nt    the  office  of  tin1  t'ollege,  including  all  proceedings  of  I  he  Trustees  »n«l 
Fueiili  -i  iv  of  donations  an  I  -    also  tin-  deeds  to  the 

which  are  all  legally  and  properly  executed  ipli  to 

MoUBl   I'ni^n  College,  and  recorded  in  the  proper  County   Boowdfa 

H(il<l«Mi(*  it  ml   S4*lf-g«»vernnient, 

The  former  Students,  like  those  since,  were  uot   usually   from 
large  towas    and  cities,  but  chiefly  consisted   of  young  men   Hud 
in  rural  life,  who,  having  early  formed  habits  of  iut> 
try,  economy,  and  Belf-reliance,  possessed  sound   minds  and 
•f  character,  and   strong  convictions  of  duty  t-.   |., 
come   integrally  qualified    for  a   positively   useful    life      They   ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  cheerfully  governing  theme-elves,  in  con- 
/■•nirty  wnh   ivbolesome  regulations.     Membership   in  the   liiMiru. 


tton  as  Students,  like  the  ineiuhi t\-hi|j  of  Patrons,  PiofessorB  or 
Trustees,  bus  been  from  the  first,  wholly  voluntary,  ami  mutually 
resoonsible  and  beneficent. 

Self-goveroment  from  the  student,  honest,  voluntary  and  prompt, 
in  conformity  to  published  provisions,  founded  in  Truth  and  Right, 
1 1  ways  beeu  the  rule  of  this  Institution.  Its  privileges  are  offer- 
ed only  on  these  conditions.  It  makes  this  self-government  a  chief 
COOvidentioB  iu  receiving  the  student,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  uf  his  attendance  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  depend 
upon  it.  A  student  wilfully  neglecting  to  govern  himself  in  con- 
i i .1  in ; ty  with  stipulated  provisions,  beiug  guilty  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, forfeits  his  privileges.  As  the  student  voluntarily  and 
freely  accepts  the  conditions,  his  honor  and  his  best  interests  call 
O.JMQ  him  to  stand  by  his  agreement.  Iu  this  be  is  aided  by  kind 
hi'1  BXpefteOOftd  Professors.  Each  of  these  Rdelu  to  L'ain  aud  hold 
tlir  personal  friendship  of  each  student,  and,  in  the  light  of  a  broader 
life -experience,  to  counsel,  encourage  aud  lead  in  all  right  ways. 
The  disciplinary  provisions,  few  and  simple,  appeal  to  the  Student'.-. 
honor,  sell  respect,  sense  of  right,  and  uf  personal  responsibility 
This  plau  of  self-government  removes  the  traditional  antagonism 
tea  professors  and  students  ;  cultivates  honor,  freedom,  frank - 
teachableness  and  self-control  ;  begets  a  filial  regard  for  the 
Institution,  a  love  for  integral  culture,  and  a  genuine  trust  in. the 

Leader  oi  us  all. 

tiiri*li»u    hut    not  Sectarian   or   Partiaaii  |    flOTOCH 
or  l*atronnge    and   Control. 

The  palroni  and  friends  of  Mount   Unipn  College  regard  ii  -i- 

ir  11   HTM  rutin. lid  in    faith   and    |u ivr,  anil    that  God    bus  as  8lg- 

iwned  ihi'  earneel  effiorta  impartially  made  here  Lo  prom 
and  healthful  luiii. is  honorable conduct  ami  pure  rell  ■  tdranei 

-    .11  I   learning     The   Institution   Ls  designed  to  be  bote  patriots 
Cbrialiaa, but    ip  ao  Bene*  seotarian  or  partisan.    The  ''Impel  exereiees, 
whiuh  immediately  precede  a  ahorl   literary  lecture  and  mutual  imsim^s 

...  .if  iiiciiiiv  and  itudeaU  followed  by  tie  daily  recitations,  c 
aimpty   >  r>  brlei  reading  the   Scriptures,   singing   and    prayer)   and    are 
led  nil  conducted  by  Um  professors  and  students,  with- 
uiii  a ehaplaitt, and  srithoui   oontonainf  to  any  particular  arced  or  bra 

of  worship. 

Bquftl  advantages  are  aarneetly  proffered  to  all  persona,  parties  ■ 
-  .i.iiuiniii.ii i. .hi  with  preference  to  none;  ami  all  proleetant  de- 
nominations ami  other  liberal  classes  of  people,  are  voluntarily  an  i 

patronizing  ihe  College,  wiih  both  influence  ami  students      \u 
trticular  resolutions  or  aeti.iN   have  been  form  i  I  with  reaped  to 


patronizing  ilie  Institution  l»y  nny  religion?  body,  except  (he  Pittsburgh 
and  West  Virginia  Annual  Conference*  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  patronage  extended  to  the  College  by  these  Conferences,  ia 
cordial  and  generous.  Any  candid  person,  religious  denomination,  or 
benevolent  organisation,  il  cordially  and  impartially  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  patron,  in  either  a  limited  or  the  Cut  lest  sense.  Students 
are  not  asked  or  differently  treated,  concerning  their  religious,  political 
or  other  proper  personal  relations  or  opinions. 

Any  patron,  donating  fund9  for  the  growth  of  the  College,  may  vote  for 
the  'lection  of  trustees,  and  through  the  trustees  as  their  representatives, 
have  a  just  voice  in  the  election  of  professors  and  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Institution,  to  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  the 
charter  and  state  anil  national  law,  and  in  proportion  to  the  funds  re- 
I  by  the  College  from  a  patron,  one  vote  for  the  election  of  each 
trustee  being  by  the  charter  granted  to  a  patron  for  every  twenty-five 
dollars  thus  contributed. 

The  almnni  and  former  students  of  the  College  are  also  becoming,  un- 
der this  general  and  liberal  provision,  generous  financial  patrons,  and 
M v..rdingly  are  exercising  mi  equitable  voiee  in  the  election  of  trustees, 
with  judicious  results. 

They  who  have  voluntarily  made  the  most  liberal  sacrifices  of  funds 
for  its  substantial  growth,  have  proved  themselves  also  the  most  generous 
in  their  sacrifices  of  time,  labor  and  preferences,  by  co-operating  heartily 
ami  efficiently  with  all  who  truly  have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  are  discreetly  exercising  their  intiueuce  to  advance  its  perma- 
nent growth  and  widest  usefulness.  It  was  designed  to  found  for  the 
united  or  integral  culture  of  the  him  a  progressive  College, on  the 
philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic  Christ  inn  unity;  and  this 
idea  has  ever  since  been  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  spirit  ol  the  origi- 
nal intention,  no  particular  person,  denomination  or  association  having 
at  any  time  claimed  ur  attempted  to  control  the  election  of  trustees  or 
t.uiilfy,  or  management  of  the  Institution. 

Plan  orEdncatlon    and  Admission  of  situdents. 

The  Plan  of  education,  on  which  this  Institution  is  distinctively 
based,  may  be  understood  from  its  "  fundamental  objects"  and  other 
foregoing  facts. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  Plan — as  carried  out  in  the  General, 
Elective  and  Special  Courses  of  Study,  including  the  branches, text, 
books,  and  distinctive-  methods  of  teaching  and  management  of  the 
Departments,  with  tin*  attendance  and  classifications  of  students, 
the  true  results  and  actual  work  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  apparatus  and  representative  specimens  for  thorough  inte- 
gral instruction, — may  also  be  understood  from  the  following  facts' 

Any  persons  of  good  moral  character  may  be  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  student,  by  voluntarily  and  honestly  agreeing  and  con- 


forming  to  the  provisions  of  the  College.  None  are  received  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  committed  to  the  special  care  of  some 
member  of  the  Faculty  or  approved  citizen. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  any  studies  fur 
whirh  they  are  qualified  ;  and,  whenever  the  course  in  any  «iejKi  it  - 
ment  is  thoroughly  completed,  may  graduate  uud  receive  the  cor- 
responding Degrees  aud  Diplomas.  The  disciplinary  provisions, 
few  and  simple,  appeal  to  the  student's  self-respect,  sense  of  right 
aod  personal  responsibility.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  any  depart- 
ment, course  of  study  and  other  privilege,  upon  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  gentlemen. 

Students  who  have  not  studied  latin  or  greek,  are  admitted 
to  regular  and  proper  standing  in  the  college  classes,  when  equiva- 
lent acquirements  in  mathematics,  literature  and  natural  sciences 
can  be  shown ;  also,  in  other  respects,  the  Institution  is  designed 
to  be  adapted  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  regular  college  year  is  divided  into  three  Terras — Fall, 
Spring  aud  Summer.  Students  who  teach  in  the  Winter,  desire 
llu"  Sessions  (instead  of  two),  between  the  closing  of  their  schools 
about  the  last  of  February,  and  the  beginning  of  their  next  schools 
in  November. 

This  arrangement  of  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  Terms,  beginning 
on  the  last  Tuesday  of  February,  middh  of  May,  and  ?a#t  Tuesday 
of  August,  enables  students  both  to  attend  these  regular  Terras, 
and  to  defray  their  college  expenses  during  the  entire  college  year, 
by  teaching  public  school  during  the  winter,  without  losing  time 
or  falling  behind  their  classes.  A  special  Winter  Term,  beginning 
the  last  Tuesday  in  November,  accommodates  students  not  teaching 
in  the  winter. 

If  a  student  need  be  absent  during  the  summer  season,  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms  will  still  give  him  opportunit5  to  do  a 
college  year's  work  ;  or,  if  he  attend  all  four  terms,  he  can  oomplete 
a  four  years'  course,  in  three  calendar  years. 

The  annual  Commencement  Exercises — including  the  public  ex- 
aminations of  all  the  classes,  the  reunion  of  former  students,  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  and  annual  address,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Almuni  Association,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty, the  Seniors'  graduating  addresses,  the  President's  baccalau- 
reate address,  the  conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas,  and  the  an- 
nual Contest  Performances  of  the  Republican  and  Liniean  Liter.iry 
Societies — tnka  place  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  July. 


M<  HmxIs  <>i   Recitation,  Lecture*  mid  Examination*. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  College  is  its  integral  or  logicul 
Methods  of  Recitation,  which  awaken  interest,  develop  energy,  self- 
reliance,  moral  courage,  comprehensive  thought,  power  to  observe, 
analyze,  classify,  reason  and  communicate  :  aud,  at  the  same  time,  so 
<-r  and  discipline  all  tin;  faculties*,  as  to  round  ont  the  eharac- 
uil  nt  the  studeut  for  the  varied  duties  of  life. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  daily  recitations  is  to  illustrate  and 
apptj  i lie  principles  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  by  means 
of  Apparatus.  Specimens,  etc., — thus  bringing  in  Nature  to  teach 
lor  us  by  things  really  existing,  in  addition  to  the  text-books,  ready 
use  of  chalk  and  black-board,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  voice, 
look,  manner  and  sympathy  of  competent  Instructors. 

Illustrative  Integral  Instruction  fully  and  harmoniously  develops 
and  disciplines  all  the  faculties  of  the  student,  awakens  an  intense 
of  classified  knowledge,  utilizes  principles,  and  permanently  pre- 
-  them  in  the  memory,  not  in  the  "  rote  "  or  "  memoriter  " 
way,  nor  by  mere  "  object-lessons"  or  other  partial  methods,  but  by 
properly  exercising  and  cultivating  each  group  and  class  of  faculties, 
and  by  associating  tin-  phenomena  and  lad*,  (rendered  visible  by  ex- 
periment ipeoimens,  etc.)  with  their  respective  OAUSISand  MMCTB. 

Courses  of  Lectures  and   KxperimeuL»,  each    term,   on   science, 
literary  subjects  and  physical  culture,  receive  due  attcutiou.    Scien- 
tific excursions,  as  miueralogical,  botanical,  zoological,  geoh>- 
surveying  and  engineering  expeditions,  etc.,  are  frequent,  and  com- 
bine physical  with  social,  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  class  instruction  and  scientific  experi- 
ments and  lectures  by  resident  Professors  who,  being  charged  with 
the  internal  management,  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching,  the 
College  employs  also  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars  aud  edu- 
cators, as  non-resident  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  give  (without 
additional  charge  to  students)  courses  of  useful  instruction,  in 
inn  of  popular  scientific  and  practical  lectures,  ou  important 
branches  in  both  the  General  and  Special  Cow 

At  the  middle  and  close  of  each  Term,  there  nre  written  and  oral 
examinations.  In  computing  tin-  final  grades  of  a  student,  with  a 
view  to  Graduation,  his  former  aTtHfS  ktiu -grades  of  scholarship 
and  deportment,  are  combined  with  those  resulting  from  final  ex 
iimiiiationa.  No  marking  system,  but  actual  and  thorough  recita- 
tions and  examinations  in  each  study  form  the  basis  for  class-stand- 
ing aod  graduation. 

The  examination-papers  in  each  study  are  carefully  inspected 
aud  permanently  filed,  for  the  luturc  inspection  of  all,  as  sre 
■:opics  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Addresses. 


<;<'iit-ral  t'ourMCN  «>!'  hi  ml>    Dvht-rlbed. 

The  aneieut  aud  modern  Classical,  the  Libera!  Literature  and 
Arte,  the  Philosophies)  tod  the  Scientific  Courses,  eaehaxraogi 
loin  yearn"  work,  constitute  the  General  Courses.  These  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  special  view  to  integral  culture,  and  are  as  extensive 
;nnl  thorough  in  every  essential,  as  the  corresponding  Gourdes  m 
the  Collegea  and  Universities  of  this  or  European  countries, 

While  the  course  of  study  duly  arranged  in   Liberal  Literature 
and  Arts,  is  equal  to  the  eoi  responding  course  in  any  other  Institu- 
tion,   it   has   some   features   nut  usually   found    in  this  cuui 
tfuaioand  Fine  Ails.     Ladies  may  study  ami  graduate  iu  this,  or  in 
any  other  Course  or  Department  of  the  College, 

Literary  Kxerei>es — Composition,  Declamation,  Debate,  Oration, 
Criticism — are  required  throughout  the  four  General  ('nurses;  also 
iu  the  Bleetive,  Preparatory  [forma]  Hud  Teachers'.  Latin  nud 
Greek,  aUo  German  ami  French  pioee-compositioo,  aud  thorough 
literary  training,  are  required  throughout  their  respective  Courses. 

Equivalents,  really  sin  h  in  both  quality  and  amount,  arc  ac- 
cepted lor  many  of  the  branches  named  in  the  Qeneral  Couraes, 

\   student,  having  pursued  .-indies  in  any  course  before  ent 
i h is  College,  will,  (either  by  psssiog  examination  here,  or  bj 

-  Bting  a  satisfactory  Certificate  <<{'  his   proficiency  io    such    Studio 

from  other  qualified  Teachers,)  be  permitted  tc.  take  that  position  in 
she  aollege  classes,  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  A,  student,  witty 
tin-  oonaent  of  tin  Faculty,  may  change  from  one  course  U>  soother, 
or  from  oue  study  to  another. 

Students,  by  proper  industry,  can  complete  either  General  Course 
■(■college  years  of  the*  torsos,  and  at  the  same  time  can  earn 
tony  do)  during  the  WINTER  BK4BOM    i'v  ntAOBING    their  eol- 

sxpenset  for  the  entire  scademie  year,    Others,  by  die   ar- 
rangement of  S  Special  Winter  Term  during  the.  loog  vacation,  can,  if 

if  they  prefer,  complete  either  general  ( 'ourse  in  //«»■<«•  calendar  \<-.<i  - 

The  Special  Cm  BBSS  arc  Normal,  Music,  Fiue  Arts,  and  Com 
rnercial  or  Industrial. 

Students  iu  Bleetive  Courses  -elect  their  studies  from  the  various 
Departments,  with  the  understanding  that  they  take  only  those 
studies  for  which  they  arc  prepared,  and  tacfa  as  arc  urrauged  for  the 
current  term  in  some  one  of  the  General  Courses,  When  the  elected 
course  \i  the  full  equivalent  of  a  General  Course,  the  Colli 
that   Degree    tu    which  the  Coarse  pursued  most  ne&rlj  entitles   the 

applicant. 

The  Synchronistic  View  of  the  Studies  in  each  of  the  lien 

Courses,  is  submitted  on  the  next  two  iux^-s^uA  v*  *vA^-«tx\\»»VL\.v*,$. 


STUDIES  in  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  T.  ARTS. 


Philosophical  Course. 


Scientific  Gonna. 


I.— MitvoroloRy,  1 

Math.-  Alir.-iir:. .  JW  Term.  Ray. 


N'nt.  Bei.— Zoology,  Donaldson, 
Physics— Natural  Philosophy,  Parker. 
ClfifSiat— Latin  it  Greek, 


Sci.—  Botany.  Gray. 
Math.— Algebra,  4th  Term,  Ray. 
Cloesios—  Latin  or  Greek. 


i.— Astronomy,  Hrocklcsby. 
-Physiology,  Cutter. 
P.. lit  8.,  Aldan. 

i.  itin  "r  Greek. 


>'    l.  BoL— Inorganic   Chemistry.  Wells. 
Math.— Trigonometry,  Olney. 

n....;..    I'litin.    Greek.      German     or 


Nat.  Bei.    Organic  Chemistry,  Nulls. 
Kim.  Lit.— Rhetot 

Math.— Surveying  and  Field  I 
Classics — German  or  k'v  l 


Phi  log.— Logic,  Schuyler. 

Int.  Phil.— Mental  Philosophy,  Hawu. 

Math.—  JLBalytical  Geometry,  Olney. 

i  man  or  French. 


Philos,— Rhetoric,  Whateley. 
»,  th     [  Differential  Calcnloa  and  ita 
m*ia'  i  Applications,  Oliiey. 

1    I      IH-ll.   


-:v,  Dana. 
N.i.  Bel.,  Math— Physios,  Silliman. 
Math.      { Int.  Caloalu  ometry 

'ilney,  or  French  or  German. 


Nat.  Sri.,  Math.— Physic*.  Sillimnn. 
Lit.— English  Literature.  Hurt. 
-—German  ur  Frcii'  li. 


1 1  Philosophy.  WnyUnd. 
Pnlit.  Sci.— International  L  i 
Philos.  -  of  Christianity. 


Philos.   -i  i.-tii.-ni-  ..I  (.'run-ism. 
nomy,  Norton, 

n. 
Boo.  Set.  -  I'oliti   nl  Eeoi y,  Wajlmxl. 


•  ••feorology,  Brocklosby. 
M.itli.    Geometry,  completed,  I 
Math.— Algebra.  3d   lorrn,  Rny. 


Nat.  Sei.   -Zoolojty.  Donaldson. 
Physic* — Natural  Philosophy,  Parker. 
Eng.  Lit. — Analyst.--  Ml  Saute Bpet. 

Rat,  Soi.—  Botany.  Gray. 
Math— AJjrebra,  4th  Term.  Ray. 
Physics— Physical  Geography. 


Nat.  Sci.— Astronomy.  Brockleshy. 

Nat.  Hist.— Physiology.  Cuth 

Polit.  Soi-— Constitution  U.  S..  Aldon. 


Nat.  Sci.— Inorganic  Chemistry,  Wells. 
Math.—  Trigonometry.  Olney. 
Classics— German  or  French, 


Nat.  S.-i. —Organic  Chemistry.  Wells. 
Eng.  Lit.— Rbotorie,  Hart. 
Math.— Surveying  and  Field  Pi 
Classics — German  or  French. 


Philos.— Logic,  Schuyler. 

Int.  Phi.— Mental  Philosophy,  Haven. 

Math.— Analytical  Geometry,  Olncy. 


Nat.  Sei. --.Mineralogy, 
Philos— Rhetoric  Wbiiteley. 
n-,»,    i  Differential    Calculus    ui 
M8ln-  I  Applications,  Olney. 


N.i  I.  Soi.— Geology,  Dana. 

Nat.  Boi.,  Malh.— Physics,  Sillimnn. 

.,,,,,     i  Integral   l.'iilrulna    A    Guncral 

"•*"■    i  Geometry,  Olney. 


Nat.  Soi-.  Math.— Physics   Silliman. 
I. it.     English  Literature,  Hart. 
Classics— German  or  French. 


Philos.— Moral  Philosophy,  Way-land. 
Polit.  Bet.     International  Law. 
Philos.        t  Evidences    of   Christianity, 
Math.  \or  Civil  Engineering. 

Phil 

Math.— Mathematical   Astronomy, 

Social  Sci.— Political  1 


anco.     Addresses  to  be  delivered  each  Term  as  ToWo1*;*-.  %*VM*i..'0*tfitoC\x 
seventh  week,  Latin  and  Greek,  also  German  aTu\YTnQaV¥xa»*-«jY&V>*'v'w&!. 


Graduation  Degrees  and  Diplomas. 

The  Degrees,  (except  in  Liberal  Literature  and  Arts  of  Ladies' 
Department,)  are  conferred,  incursu,  alike  upon  Gentlemen  and  La- 
dies who  complete  a  College  Course  of  Studies,  as  follows  :  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  (A.  B.,)  for  the  Classical  Course  ;  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts, 
(M.  L.  A.,)  for  the  Course  of  Liberal  Literature  and  Arts ;  Mis- 
tress of  English  Literature,  (M.  E.  L.,)  for  the  Course  of  Liberal 
Literature  and  Arts,  except  the  classics ;  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy, (Ph.  B.,)  for  the  Course  in  Philosophy ;  Bachelor  of 
Science,  (B.  S.,)  for  the  Scientific  Course  ;  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science,  (B.  C.  S.,)  for  the  Commercial  or   Industrial  Course. 

Non-resident  Students  may  be  admitted  to  Graduation  and  the 
designated  Degrees,  pro  merito,  in  the  Department  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  the  Arts,  by  producing,  upon  actual  examination,  un- 
doubted evidence  of  having  thoroughly  completed  the  published 
Course  of  Study,  as  required  of  other  students. 

Students  standing  high  in  scholarship  and  deportment,  besides 
admission  to  the  proper  Graduation,  and  receiving  the  corresponding 
Diplomas  and  Degrees,  may  be  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  Com- 
mencement Orations  indicative  of  general  or  special  excellence. 

Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  Proficiency  may  be  awarded  to  students 
who  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  complete  a  special  course  in  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
Modern  Languages,  Literature,  or  the  Normal  Course. 

Post-Graduate  Studies  for  Master's  Degree. 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  not  honorary  Degrees,  but  are  con 
ferred  on  those  who  have  completed  and  sustained  an  actual  ex- 
amination in  a  suitable  Post-graduate  Course  of  one  year's  study. 
Application  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Faculty,  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  time  for  this  examination,  and  the  conferring  of  the  De- 
grees and  Diplomas.  To  be  admitted  to  graduate  in  the  Master's 
Degree,  the  student  must  have  received  at  some  College,  the  cor- 
responding Baccalaureate  Degree,  and  have  completed  nine  branches 
of  study  (including  Professional  studies)  properly  following  the 
Baccalaureate  Course. 

The  Preparatory  Department. 

The  design  of  this  Department,  which  was  organized  nearly 
simultaneously  with  the  Institution,  is  to  prepare  students  for  college 
classes  ;  but  it  is  also  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  who  desire 
a  good  eoglish  education.    All  the  branches   usually  taught  in 


High  Schools  and  Academieg,  arc  taught  each  term  ia  thiB  Depart- 
ment. Preparatory  students  conform  to  the  College  provisions;  the 
branched  are  taught  liy  regular  College  Professors,  as  follows  :— 

PREPARATORY  STUDIES  EOR  THE  GENERAL  COURSES. 

I.  OtuMieal  Count. — Geography  with  Map  Drawing;  InteJlec- 
tual  and  Practical  Arithmetic  ,  Elocution  ;  Systematic  Peumanship  ; 
Enirlish  Grammar,  Harvey ;  Definition  and  Analysis  of  words ; 
Higher  Arithmetic;  Analysis  of  Sentences;  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  ;  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  and  Bois'  Reader;  U.  S.  His- 
tory; .Natural  Philosophy,  Parker ;  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader; 
Physiology,  Cutter;  Constitution  of  U,  S,,  Alden ;  Algebra,  Ray's 
Part  II,,  completed  ;  Geometry,  completed,  Oluey;   Hart's  Rhetoric. 

II.  Liberal  Literature  ami  Arts,  l'!ulox(whic,  and  Scientific^ 
Cbtmet, — The  requisite  Preparatory  Studies  for  these  Courses  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Classical  Course,  except  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  such  studies  as  are  arranged  for  some  term  in  these  Courses. 

The  Normal  Department. 

The  Normal  Department,  having  been  as  previously  stated,  or- 
iinized  in  1850  by  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  B.,  has  each  year  since 
greatly  aided  to  advance  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  Institution. 
The  students  duly  classified  and  instructed  in  this  department,  num- 
ber 4,721  ;  of  whom  4,175  have  graduated  in  the  published  Normal 
or  Teachers'  Course.     Of  these  Alumni,  1,458  are  ladies. 

While  this  distinctive  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  embracing  the  specific  branches  and  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  school  management,  etc.,  as  adapted  to  the 
common  schools,  has  devolved  chiefly  ou  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
Department,  including  uon-reaideut  Lecturers;  the  entire  Faculty  of 
tlit-  College  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  Department  by  practi- 
cally illustrating  and  applying,  in  con&MtlOll  with  their  respective 
clashes  and  lectures,  nut  only  the  principles  and  tacts  of  each  study, 
but  also  the  beet  m-  thodi  <<(  teaching  thorn.  Ry  reference  to  the  actual 
work  of  the  general  Faculty,  indicating  the  respective  classes  of 
studies  as  taught  by  each  of  the  resident  Professors  aud  non-resident 
Lecturers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  practical  Normal  In- 
struction in  the  College,  greatly  transcends  the  specific  course  of 
study  laid  down  for  graduating  in  the  Teachers'  Course. 

As  a  result  <>t  this  additional  normal  instruction,  a  large 
number  of  the  Students  in  the  College  have  gone  greatly  be- 
youd  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  tbe  Normal  Course  ; 
being  oot  duly  professionally  qualified,  but  have  re&aUxVj  vA  w&r.- 


cessfully  entered  upon  the  responsible  work  of  superintending  or 
teaching  the  more  advanced  graded  Schools. 

Thus,  practically,  the  spirit  of  this  Normal  Department  has  so 
pervaded  all  the  Departments  of  the  Institution,  that  of  the  12,155 
different  students,  7,819  of  them  (about  one-fourth  of  these  being 
ladies)  have  been  employed  one  or  more  terms  in  teaching  public 
schools  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance in  each  school  of  47  pupils,  thus  directly  and  personally  in- 
structing each  term  307,493  different  pupils. 

Very  few  persons  enter  College  until  they  have  studied  many  of 
the  branches  embraced  in  this  Normal  or  Teachers1  Course,  so  that 
moat  can  complete  it  in  from  one  to  six  terms  ;  and  when  properly 
completed  a  Teacher's  Diploma  may  be  awarded  by  the  College. 

The  illustrative  integral  system  of  teaching  the  various  branches 
in  each  Department,  while  imparting  mental  discipline  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches,  are  also  designed  to  instruct  students  in  the 
best  metliods  of  teaching  them  ;  and  thus  greatly  abridge  the  time 
and  work  in  the  special  Normal  Classes. 

A  Special  Normal  or  Teachers'  Class  is  formed  each  Term, 
for  the  regular  daily  instruction  and  drill  in  the  "Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching" — explaining  fully  and  practically  the  latest 
and  best  Methods  of  Teaching,  Governing,  School  Management, 
and  the  best  means  of  preparing  and  using  simple  Apparatus  to 
interest  and  instruct  pupils  in  Common  Schools.  Objective-teach- 
ing, including  the  most  approved  methods  of  using  real  objects, 
specimens  and  simple  apparatus,  receives  great  attention.  No  charge 
is  made  for  these  Lectures  and  Drills  in  Normal  Classes. 

This  Teachers'  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  this  and  other  States,  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wisheB  of  a  large  number 
of  the  Boaids  of  School  Directors  and  Examiners,  who  employ  or 
examine  our  Students. 

Upon  application  of  Directors  or  others  interested  in  Schools, 
the  Faculty,  (without  charge  to  any  party),  usually  recommend 
to  them  well  qualified  and  reliable  teachers. 

teachers'  course. 

The  following  are  the  Branches  of  the  Normal  or  Teachers' 
Course,  which  are  taught,  (except  the  free  Lectures  and  Normal 
Class-instruction,)  in  their  respective  Departments  : — 

Geography  with  Map  Drawing,  Intellectual  and  Practical 
Arithmetic,  Definition  and  Analysis  of  words,  English  Grammar, 
Systematic  Penmanship,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Analysis  of 


Sentences,  TJ.  8.  History,  English  Composition,  Vocal  Music,  An- 
cient and  Modern  History,  Algebra,  (second  term),  Book-Keeping, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  practical  Drawing  and  Sketching 
from  real  objects,  Geometry,  Didactics  or  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  Lectures  and  ClasB  Drill. 

MunIc  Department. 

The  Music  Department  being  essential  to  integral  culture,  was 
organized  on  a  small  scale  almost  simult.uiimisly  with  the  Institu- 
tion. Its  growth  lias  been  both  regular  uud  healthful,  contributing 
in  a  fair  degree  to  symmetrical  culture. 

This  Music  Department  received  its  greatest  accessions,  as 
results  of  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  June,  1865,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  Board- 
ing Hall,  and  the  finishing  and  furnishing  in  it  of  suitable  Music  and 
Fine  Art  Rooms  ;  also  the  purchase?  of  new  Pianos,  and  the  election 
of  thoroughly  qualified  professors  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Whereupon,  a  committee  was  appointed  aud  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  erect  and  finish  a  four  story  Boarding  Hall,  184 
feet  long,  by  47  feet  wide,  with  suitable  apartments  or  rooms,  in 
which  have  over  since  its  completion  in  18»iti,  been  given  the  Instru- 
mental Music  (and  the  Fine  Art)  instruction  and  practice;  also 
another  Committee  was  appointed,  who  in  1886,  purchased  ten  new 
pianos,  and  employed  Professor  H.  S.  Leland  who  was  followed 
seven  years  later,  by  the  present  incumbent,  ProfoMOr  William 
Armstrong. 

The  Students  classified  and  instructed  successively  in  this 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  Department,  number  H,4H5  ;  some  of 
whom  have  honorably  graduated  in  the  Instrumental  Course,  and 
many  others  have  made  highly  creditable  proficiency  in  the  several 
classes  of  the  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Sections. 

The  several  studies  aud  classes  of  the  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Beetions,  tie  arranged  as  follows : — 

Vocal  Itlunlc  Course. 

Elements  of  Musical  Notation. — This  class  embraces  a 
thorough  course  in  the  Elements  of  Musical  Notation,  enabling 
pupils  to  read  music  at  sight,  together  with  prtotioa  in  Psalmody, 
Anthem  and  Glee  singing,  and  in  first  principles  of  Voice  Culture. 

CiK'Ki  s  Clab8.  —  The  exercises  in  this  class  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  practice  in  Solo.  Quartette  and  Chorus  singing,  with  exer- 
cises in  Voice  Culture  and  the  higher  principles  of  Notation. 

leading  Chorus  Works  of  our  modern  composers  are  used 
also  the  Oratorio  and  other  classical  works  of  the  masters. 


Voice  Ciltcre. — In  this  class  is  given  a  fall  explanation 
of  the  construction  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  with  class  exercises  in 

Culture  ;  pupils  are  taught  to  breathe  properly,  and  ti  00 
the  Vocal  Organs  so  as  to  sing  with  ease,  and  not  iujure  the  voice, 
each  student  receiving  proper  attention.    The  voice  is  properly  de- 
veloped, and  defects  are  kindly  pointed  out  and  remedied. 

Harmony  and  Composition.— In  this  class  is  taught  the 
analysis  of  the  Scales,  and  the  various  intervals  formed  therefrom  ; 
also  Chord  Formation,  Position,  Inversions,  Progressions,  Tone  Re- 
lations, Musical  Form  and  Composition. 

The  Art  ok  Teaching. — ' The  course  of  instruction  in  this  class 
is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  desiring  to  qualify  themselves 
to  teach  Music  in  Public  Schools,  and  conduct  singing  classes  and 
iim-ioal  conventions  ;  students  are  taught  H»w  to  Teach  Mu^ 

In  all  vocal  classes  in  the  Conservatory,  the  faulty  methods  are 
shown,  and  the  correct  methods  analyzed  and  practiced.     Teaching 
Ig,  by  being  confined  to  the  Piano  or  Organ,  is  avoided,  in 
vocal  classes,  each  voice  being  held  responsible  for  its  own  work. 

Instrument**]  Music  Course. 

Piano-Forte. — The  course  of  instruction  on  Piano,  (Freshman 
and  Junior  years,)  includes  Sutter's  Grand  German  Method  ;  Fried- 
erich,  op.  28,  books  I,  II,  III ;  Bertini,  op.  29  and  32,  books  I.  II, 
III,  IV  ;  Czerny's  School  of  Velocity,  op.  2fJ9;  Fred  Burghmuellur, 
op.  1(>5  ;  Etudes  Brilliantes  et  Melodiques. 

Senior  Year. — J.  B.  Cramer,  Etudes  en  Exercises  dans  les 
differents  Tons,  Books  I  and  II.  Bavina,  op.  14,  Etudes  de  style, 
books  I,  II,  Chopin,  op.  10,  Dowze,  Grandes  Etudes,  books  I 
and  II 

Selections  are  interspersed  from  the  Grand  Piano-Forte  Works 
of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  classical  composers:  Mozart, 
Weber.  Mendelssohn,  Scuberth,  Schumau,  Litolff,  Buelow,  Jaell, 
Rubinstein,  Sutter,  Tausig,  etc.,  up  to  Liszt,  Chapin,  and  Beetho- 
ven. Practical  knowledge  of  thorough-bass,  and  the  principles  of 
Due  may  be  acquired  by  drills  and  attendance  upon  class-lessons, 
with  lectures  throughout  the  course. 

Advanced  Pianists  and  Organists  have  the  advantage  of  practic- 
ing concerted  classical  Music,  Sonatas,  Concertos.  Overtures,  Sym- 
jilmiiiiiH,  etc.,  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schutnan,  Liszt,  Richard  Wag- 
ner and  others,  arranged  for  two  hands  on  one  Piano,  four  hands  on 
one  Piano,  four  bauds  on  two  Pianos,  six  hands  on  one  Piano; 
eight  hands  on  two  Pianos,  Piano  and  Organ ;  four,  six  and  eight 
Pianos,  with  and  without  Orchestral  accompaniments. 


Oroan. — The  course  on  the  Organ  includes  Schneider's  Practi- 
cal School,  Rink's  Graud  School — six  books;  Bach's  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  with  Studies,  Concertos,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  etc.,  from  Kink, 
Handel,  Lux,  Carl  Bcrgh,  Hesse,  Mendelssohn,  Bach  ami  others. 
together  with  tlie  same  knowledge  of  thorough-bass,  etc.,  which  is 
required  in  the  Piano  Course.  There  has  just  been  added  a  large 
Pedal  Orgau,  on  which  students  have  the  advantage  of  Icbsous  and 
practice,  without  leaving  the  Conservatory. 

Mklodkon  and  Cabinet  Organ. — Course  on  Melodeon  and 
Cabinet  Orgau  same  as  Piano,  excepting  the  substitution  ol  In- 
struction Books  and  Exercises  adapted  to  these  Instruments 

Band  ami  OsCHBSTEA  I.nstki  MENTS.— Instruction  is  given 
upon  the  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet,  Hums,  Guitar,  Zither,  Harp,  Vio- 
loncello, and  all  other  Baod  and  Orchestra  Instruments,  using  the 
Schools  of  Wichtl,  CauipaguoU,  and  of  Spohr.  fur  Violin,  and 
equally  classical  works  for  the  other  Musical  Instruments. 

Orchestra. — There  has  lately  been  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Department  an  Orchestra  of  String  and  Wind  Instruments, 
where  the  Musii.-ul  Students,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  have  the 
advantage  of  practicing  concerted  music  of  a  high  order.  Students 
not  receiving  regular  music  lessons  may  also  be  admitted,  after 
undergoing  a  musical  examination:  by  the  Director  of  the  Orchestra. 

SPECIAL  Voice  Cii-TLKE,  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment, 
receives  great  attention.  This  art  has  now,  through  the  modern 
discoveries  of  the  Laryngoscope,  been  reduced  to  such  a  com- 
plete science,  m  to  enable  any  one  with  healthy  vocal  organs  to 
become  an  excellent  singer. 

Those,  taking  lessons  in  thi>  Special  Votec  Culture,  if  sufficiently 
advanced,  have  the  advantages  of  the  Choral  Society,  where  the 
high  classical  works  of  the  great  masters  are  performed. 

Harmony  and  Musical  Composition.  —  A  special  feature 
has  recently  been  added,  where  those  wishiug  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Composing,  and  Arranging  Music  for  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  Band 
and  Orchestra  Instruments,  Solo  Voice,  Duett,  Trio,  Quartette, 
Chorus,  Grand  Orchestra,  etc.,  can  obtain  it.  The  following  works 
are  used:  Sechter's  Fundamental  Harmonies;  Albrechtberger'a 
Thorough-Bass,  Harmony  and  Musical  Composition  ;  Chcrubini's 
Fugue  and  Counterpoint;  Herloiz'  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
'ion,  etc.      Diplomas  arc  granted  to  graduates. 

Fine    Art  Department. 

The  Fine  Art  Department  was  organized  early  in  1857,  Mrs. 
Jane  Weston  Chapman  being  elected  the  first  Professor.     Its  oto- 


during  the  first  few  years  was  slow,  especially  during  the  war, 
owing  to  the  uuusunl  diversion  of  the  public  mind  from  symmetrical 
culture.  Aesthetics  forming  a  part  of  integral  educatiou.  the  Pat- 
iiid  Trustees  have  desired  to  establish  a  first-class  School  of 
Design,  where  students  may  obtain,  in  connection  with  literary  and 
other  training,  thorough  aesthetic  instruction,  nt  a  trifle  of  the  cost 
for  similar  advantages  in  large  cities  ;  1 ,1*14  students  having  been 
successively  classified  and  instructed  in  this  Department. 

Great  attention  is  regularly  given  to  touching  all  the  Branches 
of  the  Fine  Art  Department,  from  the  simple  lines  and  elements  of 
Designing,  Sketching  and  Drawing,  through  all  the  higher  Divisions 
of  Landscape,  Flower,  Portrait  and  Figure  Painting,  Artistic  An- 
atomy, and  the  execution  of  Original  Desigus,  natural  and  ideal,  as 
well  as  choice  selections  from  the  Masters. 

TltOROUCM  Instruction  is  given  in  Artistic  Anatomy,  including 
the  names,  forms,  uses  and  varieties  of  expression  of  the  muscles 
and  liorics  of  the  face,  trunk  aud  extremities  of  the  human  figure, 
or  of  the  lower  animals.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  beginners,  as 
well  as  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  contemplate  becoming  skill- 
ful Landscape,  Portrait,  Fruit,  Flower  or  Figure  Painters,  or  regu- 
lar professional  Arrisix.  IWe  advantages  are  offered  to  those  de- 
siring to  study  Designing  and  Painting,  either  exclusively  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  studies.  Those  wishing  to  devote  their  whole 
time  can  obtain  special  or  extended  instruction.  Diplomas  are 
awarded,  whenever  the  Full  Course  is  properly  completed. 

Thk  Ci  nun  ri. ih  OF  Sti  iues  contains  all  those  Branches 
usually  taught  in  first-class  Academies  of  Art  in  America  and 
BoTOpe,  and  give,  aided  by  proper  instruction  with  the  specimens 
and  models  in  the  Art  (iallery,  a  true  and  systematic  basis  for 
an  elevated  and  substantial  Art  Education,  an  acquisition  as 
easily  made,  and  nearly  as  usefal  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life, 
as  in  iinmon  English   I'rancli 

The   Preparatory   Studies  embrace    Straight,   Parallel  and 
I  Lines  ;  Ovals,  Circles  aud  Grace  Lines,  with  their  applica- 
tion to  Sketching  and  Object-drawing. 

The  Junior  Studies  are  Pencil  and  Crayon-drawing;  India  Ink 
and  Water-color  Painting  ;  Landscnpe,  Fruit  and  Flower  Painting 
in  Oil ;  Perspective  and  General  Designing ;  Portrait  Painting  in 
Oil  and  Artistic  Anatomy. 

The  Senior  Studies  are  Animal  Painting  in  Oil,  and  Drawing 
from  Life  ;  Portrait  Painting  continued,  and  Figure  Drawing  from 
life  and  the  casts :  studying  and  executing  from  works  of  the 
Alastors  and  other  Paintings  in  the  Gallery. 


BusinesM  Department. 

In  the  Spring  of  1869  there  was  organized,  as  a  Department  of 
the  College,  au  Industrial  Sehool,  in  order  to  supply  a  felt  and 
growing  demand  for  I  Business  Education,  on  a  broad  and  sound 
basis,  with  Facilities  and  Instruction  extensive,  accurate  and 
natural,  and  acquirement*  corresponding  to  the  practical  needs  and 
severe  testa  of  au  honest  competitive  business  life. 

Though  tins  Commercial  Department  has  been  ju  operation  only 
six  yearn— h>>  then  half  of  the  existence  of  any  other  of  the  De- 
partment?— yet  such  II  the  growing  and  urgent  demand  for  a  souud 
industrial  education,  based  ou  broad  or  cosmic  literary  culture, 
ihit  the  Trustees  have  expended  large  amounts  in  supplying  the 
iin>»t  modem  and  approved  facilities,  in  order  that  a  thorough  busi- 
■duortion  may,  (at  a  small  part  of  the  expense,  and  exposure 
temptations,  incident  to  large  cities,)  be  imparted  to  youDg 
men  and  Udiee,  seeking  proper  preparation  for  Hies  needful  pur- 
suits. 

While  all  are  cordially  invited  to  visit,  at  any  time,  the  general 

tment  of  Science,   Literature  ami  the  Arts,  or  the  Normal, 

Musical.  Fine  art  ami   the   Preparatory  Departments ;  persons  need 

illy    iii    riw1  this  industrial   Department,   in    order  either  to 

nndi  rstand  or  appreciate  its  systematic  daily  workings. 

The  students  classified   and  instructed   in   this  business  Depart- 
hi.  number 2,134,  nearly  all  of  whom  are   uow  successfully  aud 
profitably  occupying  good  situatii 

The  Fill  Business  ComsE-The  Full  Business  Course  con- 
of   Plain    Penmanship,   Letter-writiug,  Commercial  Calcula- 
tion^. Business  Paper  and    Forms,  Lewi  and   Philosophy  of  Busi- 
ness Habita,  Commercial   Bthioa,  Common  Accounts,  Commercial 
haw,  I.  s  Habits,  etc.,  Drill  iu  Uriginal  Examples 

and  Sets,  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keepiug  applied  to  Bank- 
ing, Men!  Joint  Stork  Companies,  Steatnboating,  llail- 
roading,  Factories,  Farming,  Administrators'  Accounts,  Revenue 
Business,  Commissi 

•  r  the  thorough  Mastery  of  the  Theory  of  Business  Practice 
by  manuscript-work,  the  student  with  his  fellows,  forms  a  Bu- 
Community,  receives  and    pays  currency,  bttyi  and   sells,  transacts 
business  at  a  properly  managed   Bank,  at  Freight,  Fxpreas,  Insur- 
ance, Real  Estate,  Kxcbauge,  Broker's  and  other  Offices. 

The  Shorter  Coi  rsk  for  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Teachers, 
i'tcd  to  atiy  ordinary  vooation,  and  receives  reasonable  time. 

The  SPECIAL  WAITING  Coi  rse,  embraces  Plain  Penmanship, 
Ornamental    Penmanship  pind    Pen    Drawing.     A.  tenajaftSj  wwa, 


neatly  furnished,  is  provided  for  those  desiring  to  devote  more 
time  in  special  writing  exercises  and  personal  drill.  A  first-class 
Penman  constantly  furnishes  instruction  in  every  feature  of  his  Art. 

This  Inm  strial  or  Business  Department,  being  organized 
like  the  other  Departments,  under  the  same  Board  and  general 
Charter  of  the  College,  with  full  collegia!  powers,  is  furnished 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  appliances  for  Actual  Business, 
with  Offices,  Banks,  Currency  Samples,  Emporiums,  &c,  &t\,  lor 
transacting  (at  in  real  life)  every  kind  of  business.  It  has  a  compe- 
tent  Faculty  of  Experienced  Professors  and   practical  accountants- 

Within  the  past  few  months,  there  have  been  subscribed  by  citi- 
zens liberal  amounts  to  purchase  for  this  Department  the  superb 
Edifice  known  as  the  AffiaDGt  College  Building,  under  the  proposi- 
ng, of  the  Trustees  to  elevate  this  Department  to  the  broad  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  Industrial  College,  aod  the  securing  ol  a  super- 
ior Technical  or  Industrial  Museum. 

Apparatus  and  Libraries. 

Mount  UmOn  College  aims  to  illustrate  and  apply,  to  the 
comprehension  of  students,  all  the  principles  of  scieuce  that  may 
be  under  consideration,  and  for  this  purpose  has  provided  the  most 
extensive,  modern  and  valuable  sets  of  Apparatus,  for  constant  use 
in  connection  with  the  regular  recitations  and  lecture-rooms. 

The  Chemical  Apparatus  is  extensive,  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  pursuing  a  complete  course  in  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  Chemistry,  as  well  as  for 
performing  all  experiments  described  in  the  text-hooks. 

The  Philosophical  Apparatus  comprise  Air-pumps,  Elec- 
trical Machines  and  Apparatus,  Optical  Instruments,  Machines 
showing  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  the  phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere, 
of  Heat,  Magnetism,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  etc. 

The  Mathematical  Instruments,  including  Surveying.  En- 
gineering and  Miuing  Implements,  illustrate  and  apply  the  prinei- 
pli M  of  Mathematics,  being  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students. 

AUoVi     I  IJ  K     \>Ilt(»Vi>MICAL    AM)   BIOGRAPHICAL    APPARATUS 

arc  the  Heliotellus,  Lunatellus,  Planetarium,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 
The  Observatory  constructed  with  the  main  building,  has  a  rotating 
dome,  and  contains  a  mounted  telescope. 

This  Telescope,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind,  was  im- 
ported from  Europe,  and  is  provided  with  all  the  glasses  and  adjust- 
ments for  either  torrential  or  celestial  observations,  rendering  its 
performance  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

The    Physiological   Apparatus   and  Specimens,  as  Plates, 


Skeletons,  a  superior  French  Manikin,  Preparations,  etc.,  serve  to 
i  1 1  u-trate  human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  skeletons  and 
specimens  IB  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  also  highly  valuable. 

All  the  Libraries  of  the  College  are  accessible  to  students, 
and  are  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  The  Libraries  of  each 
of  the  Societies  are  supplied  with  excellent  books,  and  their  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing.  These  are  open  to  their  respective  So- 
cieties, also  to  others  with  but  nominal  restrictions.  Additional  to 
the  general  college  library,  each  Department  has  commenced  an  ap- 
propriate library  for  its  own  use. 

The  Museum  and  lis  Cabinet*. 

A  cosmic  Museum  of  representative  Specimens  being  essential 
in  thorough  integral  instruction,  its  acquisition,  with  suitable  build- 
ings and  appendages,  must  necessarily  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
carrying  out  the  origiual  design  of  the  College,  Accordingly,  ever 
since  the  origiu  of  the  Institution  in  1840,  great  and  constant 
efforts  and  liberal  contributions  have  been  made  to  found  a  free 
Museum  that  would  be  a  distinguished  blessing  to  the  Institution, 
and  a  permanent  benefit  and  honor  to  our  Republican  Country. 

Tliis  Museum  received  its  greatest  accession*,  as  the  results,  first 
of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Lewis  Miller  and  advocated  by  0 
Aultman,  lion.  S.  P.  Chase  andothers,aod  adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
July  6, 1887,  which  ''authorized  President  O.  M.  Hartshorn,  LL,D. 
to  visit  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  College,  especially  by  investi- 
gating educational  improvements,  courses  of  study,  the  importance 
and  methods  of  procuring  apparatus  and  specimens  for  fully  illus- 
trating and  applying  the  various  branches  of  study;"  also,  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  of  their  action,  June  17,1808,  adopting  his  re- 
port, and  resolving  "  to  purchase  speedily  apparatus  and  specimen* 
for  fully  illustrating  aud  applying  the  studios  of  each  course,  also  to 
lit  up  rOOOU  aud  cases  for  specimens,  and  to  provide  suitable  studies 
and  courses  tor  fully  aud  harmoniously  educating  studeute ;"  and 
further,  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  offered  by  C.  Aultman,  second- 
ed by  Jacob  Miller  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  June  10,  1S71,  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  interest  on  the  endowments,  as  heretofore, 
"  .-hall  be  applied  to  increasing  the  specimens  and  other  permanent 
improvements.'' 

The  Museum  speaks  for  itself,  and  all  are  cordially  invited 
freely  to  visit  it  at  their  pleasure,  aud  be  personally  impressed 
with  1  aud  truthful  testimony.     Bayard  Taylor,  when  visit- 

ing the  College  In  the  spring  of  1875,  stated  that  "  the  Museum  of 
Mount  Uuion  College  is  among  the  best  1  hvtats«t  NYbvXjAuo^fa&xv 


and  the  natural  Specimens  are  the  most  select  nud  valuable  I  bare 
seen  in  any  eouutry." 

Its  history,  with  a  description  of  its  cabinets,  galleries  3ud  eeoer- 
ic  specimens,  will  be  given  to  the  |<ublic  upon  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  museum  buildings,  the  representative  specimens  being 
extensive  and  valuable  —  worth  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  —  and 
eminently  useful  and  interesting  Kt  students  pursuing  any  course  of 
rudy.  Additions  are  made  to  it  almost  daily,  both  bj  donation  and 
purchase.  Arrangements  have  been  effected  with  responsible  agents 
aud  naturalists,  in  nearly  every  portion  ol'  the  globe,  through  whom  to 
obtain,  as  needed,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  Specimens. 

This  Museum,  embracing  minernlogical,  geological,  botanical  and 
zoological  Cabinets,  and  historical,  ethnical,  industrial  and  fine-art 
Galleries,  with  eusinic  Specimens,  is  at  present  classified  as  folluH 

I.  M  iNKKAi.'x.Y  — The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  embrace  Beveral 
thousand  specimens,  procured  from  nearly  all  parts  of  America  and 
Europe,  illustrative  of  the  various  formations,  classes  and  species 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  The  native  ores  of  the  metals,  and  of 
the  forms  they  assume  under  the  processes  of  manufacture,  are  be- 
coming well  represented  in  this  Cabinet.  This  collection  has  also 
been  enriched  by  deposits  from  the  Smithsonian  hulitmtkm, 

EL.    Geology.— The  Geological  Cabinets  are  extensive,  and  cm 
brace  a  great  variety  of  Flora  and  Fauna,  from  the  dawn  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.     There  are  numerous  Specimens  from  the    1/ 
formation  of  Central  Kurope;  also  a  large  number  from  the  73<»A 
and  Cenozoic  formations.    The  collection  of  natural  fossils,  though 
large,  is  supplemented  and  rendered  complete  by  the  late  addition 
of  a  very  valuable  scries  of  Ca-ts,    prepared   by    Prof.    Henr\    A 
Ward,  A.  M.,of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  embracing  all  the  extinct  species 
of  animals. 

Among  these,  including  his  entire  College  Series,  the  following 
are  contained .  The  Glyptodon,  from  near  Montevideo,  South 
America,  a  fossil  edentate  allied  to  the  Armadillos,  eleven  feet  in 
length,  with  the  tessellated  trunk  armor  nine  feet  across,  weighing 
probably,  when  living,  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  ;  the  1' 
muni*  Oramvptoni,  a  reptile  (bund  near  Whitby,  England,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  and  one-half  in  breadth  ;  the  .' 
fhrriinn  Cm-it  ri,  a  gigantic  Sloth  found  near  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America,  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  over  eight  in  height,  weighing 
when  living  probably  not  less  than  nine  thousand  pounds  ;  the 
Dinotht  rinm  GigunUum,  and  the  Mastodon  GlOAXTKUB,  monster 
fossils  of  Europe  and  America;  the  Colossochelys  Atlas,  a  huge 


tortoise  of  India,  weighing,  in  life,  some  four  thousand  pounds  ; 
skull  and  tusks  of  the  Ej.kphas  Manesa, the  largest  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  its  tusks  being  over  eleven  feet  long,  and  over  two 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base;  Pterodactyl,  Megnlosaurua 
Iguanoiun,  Labyriuthodon,  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  aud  several 
huudrud  others  of  these  wonderful  fossil  animals  of  Geologirnl  times. 
Economic  Geology  also  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
specimens  illustrating  Agriculture,  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

III.  Botany  and  Agriculture. — The  ISotanieal  Cabinet  eon- 
tains  choice  and  useful  specimens,  especially  from  Ohio  and  adjoin- 
ing States  ;  also  rare  specimens  from  foreign  countries.  Among 
the  collections  are  truDcheona  of  the  varieties  of  wood  growing 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  other  countries;  textile  fibres 
and  various  substitutes  for  cotton  ;  Beeds  of  native  aud  cultivated 
plants,  and  seeds  of  cereals  from  the  field  and  garden;  also 
hi'il>:iriums  of  plants,  and  specimens  for  illustratiug  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture. 

IV.  ZoOLOOT, — The  Zoological  Collections  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  very  valuable  Specimens  in  all  the  important  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  collection  in  Conchology  and  in  Ento- 
mology are  noticeably  fine.  For  many  years  students  and  others 
have  sent  to  the  College  skins  of  various  animals,  which  have  been 
preserved  and  mounted,  in  part,  by  the  labors  of  Prof  Clarke, 
The  last  year  has  witnessed  the  addition  of  a  very  large  number 
from  all  portions  of  the  known  world,  so  that  the  Zoological  Col- 
lections of  Mount  Union  College  are  among  the  very  best  in  the 
Uuited  States,  if  not  in  any  country.  These  animals  are  well  mounted 
and  present  a  fine  appearance,  admirably  serving  the  ends  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Among  them  are  the  following:  The  Gorilla,  from  Gaboon 
River,  Africa,  very  rare  and  valuable,  the  only  genuine,  perfect, 
adult  specimen  in  the  United  States,  measuring  over  four  feet 
around  the  chest,  aud  more  than  eight  in  stretch  of  arms ;  the 
Chimpanzee,  Western  Africa,  not  so  large,  formidable  or  humau- 
like  as  the  Gorilla;  African  Ostrich,  old,  ynung  and  eggs;  Leop- 
ards, Bears — Grizzly,  Polar,  American,  E.  Indian  and  Bornean  ; 
Monkeys  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  species  ;  Wild  Boar, 
Frame;  Kangaroos,  South  Australia  ;  Lions,  South  Africa  ;  Anto- 
Rhiuoceros — Indian,  very  large;  Tapir;  Sharks;  Hyena; 
Whale — old  and  young;  Crocodiles  from  the  Nile  and  Ganges  ;  Or- 
nithorhynehus,  Australia;  Armadillo,  S.America;  Elephant,  Cey- 
lon ;    Wild    Cats ;    Cassowary,    Asia ;    Sea    Elephant,    Australia ; 


Giraffe,  Africa;  Bengal  Tiger:  Baboons;  Boa,  S.  A.;  Sawfish; 
Toucan,  S.  America  ;  Lyre-liird,  Australia;  Albatross,  Paciiic 
Ocean,  Flying-fish;  Porcupine  Fish,  West  Indies  ;  Sturgeon;  Por- 
potM;  Salamander.  Saxony;  Java  or  Musk  Deer;  Flumingo,  S. 
Europe;  TrogOD,  Qaatafloala;  Rhinoceros  Horn  Bill,  Tropics; 
Pheasants — Golden,  Silver,  China;  Reeves  Pheasant,  Asia  ;  Bird 
of  Par:uli-.\  New  Guinea  ;  Reindeers,  Lapland  aud  America;  Alli- 
gator. Miasiwippi  River;  Monitor,  Nile  River;  Chameleon,  Nubia, 
Africa;  Peccary,  S  A .  ;  Jamaica  Turtle;  South  African  Harte- 
Hecst  ;  Indian  Golden  Leopard;  Indian  and  American  Panthers; 
Buffalo;  Glutton,  Sweden  ;  Nilghau  (old  aud  young),  India;  Echid- 
na, Australia  ;  Llama  (old  and  young),  S.  A. ;  Silky  aud  Giant  Ant 
Eater,  S.  A. ;  Zebra,  Africa  ;  Storks,  Egyptian  aud  European  ; 
Swans;  Capybara,  S.  A.;  Elks;  Arctic  Fox,  Spitsbergen  Island  ; 
Black  Lynx  ;  Guereza,  Abyssinia:  Bearded  Saki ;  S.  Americau  Os- 
trich :  Rook;  Mountain  Sheep ;  Sloth,  Brazil;  Ape,  E.  India; 
Rhesus,  Barbary  States;  Squirrels — Australian,  Borncan.  A 
oan ;  Macaw,  Guinea  ;  Parrots,  \V.  Indies  and  S.  A. ;  Cock  of  the 
Rocks,  S.  A.;  Balloon  Fish;  Turbo  t ;  Porcupines,  African  and 
American;  European  Hedgehog;  Ruffled  Lemur  (lowest  order  of 
Monkeys),  Madagascar;  Plaice  Fish;  Kaglcs ;  Beaver;  Wanderoo 
Monkey,  India;  African  Scaly  Manis;  Flying  Monkey  (old  and 
young);  Agouti,  Guiana;  African  Gazelle;  Angora  Goat,  Asia; 
Australian  Koala  (old  and  young);  Abyssinian  Secretary  Bird; 
Pyreneao  and  Abyssinian  Vultures;  Australian  Emu;  German 
Capercalie;  South  American  Currasow ;  Italian  Great  Bustard, 
Cranes — Crowned,  Europeau,  Sand-Hill,  etc.;  Egyptian  Tantalus 
Ibis ;  South  American  Boat-bill  Heron  ;  Giant  Petrel, South  Pacii- 
io;  Great  Patagonian  Penguin  and  Booby;  Wolf  Fish;  Mo 
Sun  Fish ;  Angler  Fish;  Tobacco  Pipe  Fish;  Great  Basking  Shark 
(13  feet  long);  Wolf;  East  Indian  Axis  Peer  (male  and  female); 
Egyptian  Chamois  ;  Sea  Leopard,  Paciiic  ;  Nova  Scotia  Moose  :  8 
African  (ireat  Twisted  Horned  Antelope;  South  African  Brindled 
Gnu;  Great  Yak.  Thibet;  Orang-Outang,  Borneo;  Flying-monkey, 
young  and  old;  Aard  Vark,  from  South  Africa:  with  many  others 
of  equal  importance  in  teaching  Science. 

New  and  valuable  specimens  are  constantly  enriching  this  Zoo- 
logical Museum,  which  already  contains  quite  a  number  of  import- 
ant specimens  not  found  in  any  other  Americau  Museum — over 
$pM'),iM"Ht  worth  of  rare  and  well  mounted  specimens  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  having  been  added  to  this  Collection  within  the  past 
iew  months. 


V.  Ethnology  and  ANTtQirmRs.— This  part  of  the  Museum 
is  highly  valuable  in  illustrating  Classics,  History  and  Geography, 

ancient  ami  modern.  A  finely  preserved  Egyptian  Mummy  Iruui 
the  Catacombs  of  Thebes;  relics  of  Egyptian  enstoms  and  civili- 
sation, embracing  Mummied  Crocodiles,  a  .Mummied  Ibis,  Hiero- 
glyphs from  Egyptian  Temples,  Rolls  of  Papyrus,  Sacred  Seara- 
Iniib,  Wooden  Idtls,  Painted  Head-board  ol  Coffin,  etc.;  Speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  various  articles  of  domestic  ami 
warlike  use  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  Islanders 
of  the  South  Pacific  ;  relies  and  memorials  oi  peace  and  war  in  this 
and  foreigu  countries,  of  great  bittomoftl  and  classic  value;  coins 
of  most  European,  mid  rare  specimens  from  ALL  couutries;  medals, 
ancient  and  modem;  postage  stamps  and  works  of  art  of  most  civ- 
ilized nations ;  also  specimens  illustrating  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
their  languages,  customs  and  authors. 

Many  of  these  specimens,  together  with  various  others,  were  ob- 
tained by  President  Hartshorn  during  his  late  lour  over  Europe. 

VI.  Fine  Art. — The  Fine  Art  Gallery  contains,  besides  orig- 
inal paintings,  various  copies  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  the 
modern  painters,  beginoing  with  those  prior  to  Raphael:  also  point- 

of  home  execution,  and  a  collection  of  over  2.50O  engravings 
and  photographic  views  of  the  most  distinguished  Statuary,  Paint- 
ings, Architecture,  Natural  Scenery,  and  Portraits  of  notable  Per- 
souages,  from  Rome,  Athens,  Pompeii,  and  the  Fine  Art  Galleries 
of  Europe. 

Among  the  Collections  of  Paintings  in  this  Gallery  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaira  at  the  Well,  by  Rubeus; 
ilen,  Titian  ;  Classic  Athenian  Lady,  from  Reiuhart's  original 
copy,  by  L.  S.  Harrison  ;  Original  Portrait  iu  Oil,  by  L.  S.  Harri- 
son ;  Painting  of  Rciuhart  from  marble  medallion,  by  L,  S.  Harri- 
son ;  various  Paintings  of  Ohio  Scenery,  by  L.  S.  Harrison;  E 
cry  in  Scotland,  by  E.  S.  Harrison  ;  Madonna,  Raphael  ;  Bftttrioe 
de  Cenci,  Guido:  Holy  Family,  Correggio ;  Ancient  Portrait  (artist 
unknown) ;  Ancieut  Paintings  on  leather,  wood  and  stone  (authors 
unknown);  also  a  collection  of  Medallions,  Casi>,  He^gus  in  Ta- 
pestry by  Raphael,  and  other  Art-relics,  together  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  Chromos  of  distinguished  paintings  iu  European  Gal- 
leries. 

This  Gallery  also  contains  various  Plaster  Statuary,  among  which 
are  religious,  antijue,  Roman,  medieval  and  modern  objects  of 
Statuary,  including  full-length  statues,  busts,  antique  torsoes,  masks, 


US-reliefs,  medallions,  figures  of  animals,  rounds,  vases,  pedestal?, 
arms,  hands.  legs  and  feet  of  all  sizes,  positions  and  attitudes  for 
designing  purposes  ;  also  there  are  for  beginners,  elementary  chart?, 
and  studies  of  hands,  feet  and  facas,  after  drawings  by  the  Old  and 
If edern  masters,  with  charts  of  plain  geometrical  problems,  scales 
of  proportion?,  etc.,  for  students  of  Perspective.  Mechanical  and 
.iral  drawing. 

VII.     T Pi  it   ami   IsinsTRiAi.  Arts — There  are  l.lCto 

.Models  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  illustrating  the 
working  of  machinery  iu  ull  department*  of  industry,  making  a  col- 
lection highly  interesting  and  useful  in  teaching  mechanics  and 
the  wfotlfl  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the*e  are  diagrams,  designs,  charts  and  worki  ng 
plan?,  of  practical  value  in  leaching  Architecture  and  Meehai, 

Literary  Societies—  Y.  M.  V.  Ajworiation. 

Literary  S<  There  are  two  Literary  Societies  of  the 

College,   Republican   and    Linmein.  affording  superior  opportuni- 
r  culture  in  Composition,  debate.  Literature,  Public  Speaking, 
Criticism,  and  Parliamentary  Usage.     Each  baa  a  well  filled  library, 
'ire.  good  piano  and  choir  ;  each  has  also   ■    finely  furnished 
Hall,  being  probably  the  laig  n  this  or  any  other 

country.    These  two  Society  Halls  are  easily  opened  into  one  Hall 

for  large  audiences  of  over  two  thousand  persons.     1  ieties 

meet  regularly  each  Friday  evening  during  the  term,  to  which  meet- 
ings visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

I  >-her  literary  associations  and  debating  clubs  are  organised,  as 
the  wants  of  students  demand.    The  member-   of  each    L  I 

y  pay  :;  rm-fee   te  defray  their  own  expetksea.     No 

literary  society,  dub,  Secret  association,  or  other  organization  of 
Students.  Bay  be  formed,  Called  or  attended,  without  the  consent  of 
•  the  Faculty, 

Y.  M.  D.  AaBOClAIlOH — There  i>  connected  with  thelnstitn 
a  voluntary  Young  Hen's  Christian  Association, composed  chiefly  af 
student!  of  the  various  evangelical  denominations,  who  voluntarily 
no  members  and  meet  one  hour  each  Tuesday  evening,  simply 
R>r  Christian  worship,  without  conforming  to  any  particalax  form  or 
creed.    Thi-  Association  ««  l(  it-  BeetingB  all  young 

and  ladies  who  are  in  rinapathy  with  Christian,  worship,  Christina* 

work  and  a  Christian  life. 


<  lMHsifleatioiift  ol'  Student*  Iroin  1*58  to  1*75. 
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College  Publications. 

The  College  has  published,  at  sundry  times,  the  following  pro- 
ductions:— The  Family  and  School  Instructor,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine of  forty  pages  for  the  people,  edited  by  <>.  >".  Hartshorn  ;  The 
Literary  Advance,  the  Students1  Magazine,  edited  by  Professors 
Jas.  A.  Brush  and  T.  Armstrong;  Outlines  of  Mathematics,  by 
Professor  I.  O.  Chapman  ;  Outlines  of  Music,  by  Professor  G. 
W.  Clark;  Outlines  of  Book-Keeping  and  Actual  Kusiness,  by 
K.  N.  Hartshorn;  the  Statistics,  Polity  and  Catalogues  of 
the  College. 

Also,  the  College  has  published,  in  whole  or  in  part,  (in  addition  to 
Lectures  by  the  Professors  and  non-resident  Lecturers,  or  Alumni ). 
fifty-six  Addresses  delivered  by  distinguished  thinkers;  among  whom 
are  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase  ;  Bishops  Thomson,  Kingsley,  Clark, 
Simpson,  Bowman,  Harris  and  Haven ;  Judges  Day  and  Bing- 
ham of  Ohio,  Agnew  and  White  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Stew- 
art of  Baltimore;  Drs.  Reed  and  Vincent  of  New- York,  Dr.  J. 
Tonner  of  Canton,  and  Dr.  Conrad  of  Philadelphia ;  Paul  Du 
Shallou,  Lewis  Miller.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  J.  II.  Klippart,  Ex- 
•  ■mor  Noys,  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Educatioual  Work  done  by  the  Professors  other  than 
by  direct  Teaching. 

Besides  direct  instruction  to  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes, 
the  Professors  in  the  College  have  either  puplished   or  have  in  pre- 
ttoo,  various  extended  works,  outlines  or  abridged  treatises,  on 
subjects  of  public  interest.     Among  these  are  the  following: — 

lii-rman  and  French  Grammars  and  Readers,  by  O.  A.  Scherf : 
English  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Supremmacy  of  Law,  by  0.  N.  Harts- 
horn ;  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Physiology,  and  Lan- 
guage, by  I.  O.  Chapman  ;  Music,  by  G.  W.  Clark  ;  Book-Keeping, 
Financial  System,  and  Outlines  of  Business  Education,  by  E.  N. 
Hartshorn  ;  Text-Book  of  Instrumental  Music,  by  William  Arm- 
strong; three  volumes  of  Vocal  Music,  by  W.  C.  Webster  ;  Various 
Periodical  Literature  and  Editorial  Correspondence,  by  0.  N. 
Hartshorn,  J.  A.  Brush  and  T.  Armstrong.  All  of  the  Professors 
have  frequently  prepared  and  delivered  public  Lectures,  on  various 
subjects,  before  Institutes  and  popular  assemblies. 

ral  highly  valuable  works  have  been  prepared  and  published 
by  non-resident  Lecturers  of  the  Faculty,  among  whom  are  William 
Hunter,  T.  W.  Harvey,  E.  E.  White,  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  R.  John- 
sou. 
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Vocation  of  Alumni  and  Former  Student*. 

The  Alumni  and  former  Bta  lento  of  the  College,  so  far  aa  at  present 
known,  %xt  engaged  us  follows  :  — 

r« 5,187 

Merchants 2,123 

Agriculturist... 2,115 

Cforgymen  7J'> 

Manufacturers 415 

Physicians  264 

Lawyers  287 

is «4 

Surveyors  ami  Civil  Engineers 58 

Telegraphers 43 

Bankers 21 


RUAitD     OF    TRUSTEE*. 


C,    \fl.T\i  w  Canton. 
Hon.  D.  aUNEW.   I.I,.  D..  Beaver.  Pa 
S(HI AM.  M,.   I>.  (.'adi* 
RICHARD   BROWN,   Y.mngstown. 
Prof.  I.  O.CH  M'M  IN.  \  M  .  Mi.  Union 
Prof.  ■  KKK,  A.M.,  Mt   Union 

W.  P.  COOKE.  Clavwland. 
T.  P.  CROCKER.   LL.  t...  Cleveland. 
LUTHER  1»\V.  LL.  L>.,  lUvcnna 
■  .  0EDDBS.  Mm,  ■■ 

:  \ll  \M.  Pin, burgh.  Pa 
CHARLES  HARE,  Sumraorfiold. 


Bp.  W.  I,  HARRIS.  P.  D..  Chicago.  Til. 
n.  N.  HARTSHORN.  LL.  D.,  Mt.  Union. 

.  N.  HARTSHORN,  A.  M. 
Bishop  0.   IIM  l.\.  h    !>,.  Ulanta.Qa. 
.Hon.  JOHN  HUNTER,  Alliance. 
.Hon.  J.  II.  KM  lM'ART.  A.M. .Columbus. 
HENRY   K.   LIST,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
LEWIS  MILLER.  Akron. 
.i  V'"l!  MILLER,  fmiton. 

.  I>   1)..  LL.  D.,Phila. 
Hon.  J.  WALTON.  Allegheny  City     " 


OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


I  I  WIS  MILLER,  Pros,  of  Tru«teej.  JACOB  MILLER,  Pros.  Executive  Com 

JOHN  HUNTER.  Vice  Provident.  I.  HARTSHORN, 

LTMAN.  T..  ,,„ror.  O.  W.  CLARKE, 

JOSEPH  WALTON.  Auditor.  E.  N.  HARTsHoRN. 

I.  0.  CHAPMAN 

Rev.  F.  W.  WOUD,  A.  M..  Pb.  D..  Business  Secretary. 


The  College   Faculty. 


(i    N.  HARTSHORN,  LL.   D., 
President,  and  Jacob  Miller-Professor  of  Moral  and  Meutal  Philosophy. 

IRA  0.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M., 
Vice  President,  and   Aultman-Proi'essor   of    Mathematics  and  Ci^il   En- 
gineering. 
Md    w    CLARKE,  A.  M. 
Secretary,  and  Professorol'  the  Latin  and  Om-lt  Languages  and  Literature. 
Zoology  and  botany. 
•-    BART8H0RN,  A    M.. 
Professor  of  Commercial  Science,  Finance,  Banking  and  Actual  Business^ 
and  Librarian, 


Lewis   Miller-Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

JAM 68  A.  BRUSH,  a'.  M  . 

Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Didactics,   Louie  and  Literature. 

C.  F    81'OKEY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  German  and  French  Languages  ami  Literature. 

W.  W  \0Q  hi,',  i'  i    B. 

Professor  o'th>  L»n{it>ra4  an  I   Situral   Science- 

T.  ARMSTRONG,  B.  C.  &,   A     M. 

Professor  of  Pi-ntmmsUip  aid   Physiology. 

mim.IAM  ARMSTRONG, 

Professor  of  Instrumental   Music.  Sp  ■    ,     Voice  Culture,    Harmony  smJ 

Musical  Composition. 

w    i'.  WEBSTER, 
Professor  of  Vocal  Music.  Chorus  BingtMC  Art  of  Teaching,  Harmony  and 

t'unipiiMtion. 

L  S    HARRISON, 

Professor  of    Designing,   Landscape,    Portrait  and   Figure  Painting    and 

Artistic  Anatomy . 

H.  D.  GOULD,  B.  C.  S., 

Professor  of  Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Calculations  and  Correspondence 

an<i  Phonetics. 
MRS.    10NBS  JOHR80N,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

BET.  WILLIAM   HUNTER,  D.  D.t 

Lecturer  on  Sacred  Literature. 

BON,  E.  E.  WHITE.  A.  M., 

Lecturer  on  Industrial  Education. 

HON.  T.   W.  HARVEV,   A.  M  . 
Lecturer  on  School  Management. 

HON.  W.  D.  HENKLE,   A    M  , 

Lecturer  on  School  Organiiation. 

R.  JOHNSON,   B.  C.  S..   A.  M., 

Lecturer  on  Business  ami  Commercial  Ethics. 

HON.  J.  W.  F.  WHITE,  LL.  D., 

Leoturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

GEN.  M.  D.  LEGOETT, 

Lecturer  on  Busiue«s  Habits. 

MRS.  PROF.  I.  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Preceptress  of  Ladies'  Department. 

B.  0   JACOB,  A    M., 

Curator  of  Museum. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


LOCATION. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School  is  located  in  the 
village  ot  Ada,  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  midway  between  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  I),  and  M.  K.  R.,  at  Lima,  and  the  C.  S.  &  C.  R. 
R.,  at  Forest.  The  village  of  Ada  is  situated  iu  a  healthy 
country  on  the  watershed  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  from  those  emptying  into  the  Great  Lakes.  The  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction  is  very  fertile,  and  under  a  high  stale  of  cultivation. 
The  population  is  composed,  almost  entirely,  of  native  born 
Americans.  'The  inhabitants  are  generally  mural,  opposed 
in  saloons  and  their  concomitants.  The  village,  being  small, 
numbering  about  1,800  inhabitants,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
vices  so  prevalent  in  our  large  cities.  The  facilities  for  cheap 
boarding  are  good,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  advantages 
for  obtaining  a  practical  education  are  excellent. 


ORIGIN. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  H.  S.  Lehr,  the  present  Principal 
of  th*'  institution,  came  to  the  village  of  Ada,  then  called 
Johnstown,  and  made  the  following  proposition  to  the  School 
Board  :  That  he  be  paid  $60  per  month  fur  the  first  year's 
work,  and  allowed  the  u^e  of  the  school  building  for  select 
schools  when  not  in  use  for  public  school  purposes,  and  that, 
should  be  prove  successful  in  procuring  foreign  scholars,  the 
iiti/,en.s  of  the  town  and  vicinity  should  assist  him  in  erect- 
ing buildings  suitable  for  a  Normal  School.  In  a  short  time 
the  limits  of  the  old  tram-'  school  lion.se  were  outgrown,  and 
a  commodious  brick  building  was  erected  ;  wages  were 
increased  commensurate  with  the  prosperity  of  the  school, 


and  the  school  kept  on  inureasing,  when,  after  teaching  four 
-,  in  the  fall  <>('  L870,  the  foreign  students  amounted  la 
[20,  and   the  new  school  bom  bund  too  small.     The 

propitious  time  for  Asking  1 1  * « -  i-iii/.n-  for  the  promised  help 
seemed  to  have  arrived.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was 
called,  and  tin'  following  proposition  was  made  for  their  con- 
sideration  :  Thai  11.  8.  Lehr  would  furnish  |3,500  toward 
the  erection  of  a  Normal  School  huilding,  if  they  would 
furnish  (4,000  and  donate  three  acres  of  ground,  suitable  for 
the  location  of  the  building.  They  accepted  the  proposition, 
but  instead  of  $4,000  they  raised  about  16,000.  They  now 
requested  him  to  swell  his  part  . .f  the  contract, but  not  being 
able  to  comply,  he  associated  with  himself  two  partners,  J. 
G.  Park  and  B.  F.  Nicsz.  The  huilding  was  at  once  com- 
naanoed,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  was  sufficiently  far  advanced 
in  construction  to  admit  pf  dedication,  and  the  school 
formally  opened  August  11,  1871.  The  enrollment  for  the 
first  term  was  147. 

First  F.iciiltit—ti,  S.  Lehr.  A.  M..  President  :  B.  F. 
Niesz.  B.  S..  Vice  Pnesident  ;  J.  G.  Park,  Secretary  ;  Theo- 
dore Presser. 

PROGRESS  AND  VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  enrollment  of  the  first  term  was  147,  but  the  second 
or  winter  term  was  much  smaller.  The  lir-T  year  the  Hiuh 
School  scholars  of  the  Union  Behoo]  attended  the  Normal 
School,  which  increased  the  enrollment  and  helped  the 
finances.  The  school  « I f ■  i  not  jrrow  much  the  second  year, 
for  various  reasons:  1st.  The  building  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  house  involved    the    Faculty  to  a  considerable  extent. 

and  therefore  they  were  not  able  to  advertise.  2d.  The  citi- 
zens failed  t..  pay  their  subscription  according  t<>  agreement, 
which  gave  the  contractors  an  excuse  for  not  completing  the 
building  according  to  contract.  The  root  being  deficient, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  litigatiou  between  the  Faculty 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  represented  the  citizens'  cap- 
ital in  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a  settle- 
ment was  made  between  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  and  the 


building  was  fully  repaired  and  completed  by  the  Faculty. 
Ever  since,  tbe  growth  has  been  constant,  and  the  ratio  of 
Increase  lias  Wren  Mi  in  40  per  cent  on  each  preceding  oorre- 
spondnog  terra.  Aboui  litis  time,  another  partner,  Lewis 
Ruttedge,  was  added  to  the  firm.  Be  purchased  tbe  half 
interest  of  H.  s.  Lehr.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  B.  F.  Niesz 
sold  his  interest  to  J.  J.  Wood.  In  the  fall  of  1875  the 
Normal  School,  known  as  the  Northwestern  Normal  School 
located  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  Fraise 
Richard,  was  consolidated  with  this  school;  and  both  schools 
ai>>  now  known  by  the  name  of  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal 
School,  and  under  the  auspices  of  H.  S.  Lehr.  About  the 
20th  of  December,  1875,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
G.  W.  Rutledge,  successor  ot  Lewis  Rutledge,  made  a  prop- 
osition to  the  citizens  of  Ada,  that  if  they  would  donate 
$b*,000,  he  would  erect  :i  building  suitable  for  a  musical  c*m- 
-ivatory,  to  cost  not  less  than  $*25,000.  The  amount  of 
money  was  pledged,  :md  the  building  will  be  completed 
about  January,  1877. 

METHOD   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Institution  is  owned  bv  the  Faculty,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  same,  both  as  regards  its  finances 
and  also  as  regards  its  government. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study:  Normal  or  Teachers'; 
Scientific  and  <  Classical.  There  are  special  courses  tor  Com- 
mercial Science  and  M  tisic 


FACILITIES. 


The  school  is  well  supplied  with  map*,  charts,  cabinets  and 
libraries.  There  are  two  Literary  Societies  in  connection  with 
the  school,  each  of  which  has  a  large  and  well  selected 
library  which  supplies  tin-  students  with  all  necessary  miscel- 
laneous reading.  There  is  also  a  library  in  connection  with 
the  school,  consisting  of  text-books,  works  on  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  Statistics,  etc.  The  text-books  are 
rmlcd  to  Students,  while  all  others  are  five. 


GRADUA'i 

Whole  number  <>i  Uraduate* — Males,  14;  females, 
total,  "23.  Oi'  this  number  the  following  are  employed  as 
teachers;  J.  W.  Zeller,  Superintendent,  PeGrafl,  Olii«» : 
C.  W.  Butler,  Superintendent,  Plymouth,  Ohio;  <>.  P. 
Wilson,  teacher  N.  W.  O.  X.  S.;  Millie  Schoonover,  teach- 
er X.  W.  O.  N.  S.;  S.  P.  Gray,  Suprintendent — California  ; 
Lottie  Bloom,  teacher  of  High  School,  Plymouth,  Ohio; 
Mettie  Ferrall,  teacher,  Blufftou,  Ohio;  G.  W.  Rutledge, 
teacher  N.  W.  O.  N.  S.;  R.  C.  Eastman,  Superintendent, 
West  Xewton,  Ohio;  A.  C.  Pier.sou,  teacher,  Kenton,  Ohio  ; 
A.  D.  Snivel y,  teacher,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. ;  W.  D.  Wood- 
ward, teacher  of  Penmanship  X.  W.  O,  X.  S.;  Sallie  Lind- 
sey,  teacher.  Marseilles,  Ohio;  U.  R.  Xiesz,  teacher,  Kent- 
land,  Indiana;  E.  L.  Sinclair,  teacher,  Partello,  Michigan ; 
Anna  Stayner,  teacher,  Wyandot  County,  Ohio;  Mollie 
MeNerney,  teacher,  Auburn,  Indiana  ;  J.  M,  Reid,  Super- 
intendent, North  Manchester,  Indiana  ;  Ollie  Dobbins,  teaches 
Union  School,  Ada,  Ohio;  Sue  Fogle,  teacher,  Franklin 
county,  Ohio.     Occupation  of  others  not  known. 

The  average  attendance  the  last  year  was  176. 


FINANCIAL   Sri'POKT. 

The  Institution  has  no  financial  support  excepting  the 
tuition  received  from  its  students^  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  citizens  of  Ada  for  library  and  apparatus, 
The  income  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  §4,700  tuition  ; 
donations,  $600 ;  total  $5,300. 

Trustees — H.  S.  Lehr,  A.  If.,  President  and  Treasurer; 
J.  G.  Park,  Secretary  ;   <i.  W.   Rutledge  and  J.  J.   W I. 

1 'resent  Corp*  of  In*trnctor*—H.  S.  Lehr,  Principal; 
J.  G.  Park,  Secretary  ;  G.  W.  Rutledge,  M oltie  Schoonovr. 
J.  Fraise  Richard,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Richard,  O.  P.  Wilson, 
W.  D.  Woodward,  C.  E.  Rowley  and   Mrs.  Hattie  Rowley. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE. 


The  history  nf  this  institution  is  embraced  within  quite 
narrow  limits. 

On  July  2d,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  net  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.     The  act  is  as  follows : 

Br  it  enaiUd  In/  the  Senate  and  fTouaeof  Repnmtttalirai  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congnm  axivinliltil,  That  there  be  grunted  to  the  several 
Slates,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land, 
to  In-  apportioned  to  each  State,  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres 
Inr  each  .Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are 
respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census,  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty:  Provided,  that  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  emu  In!,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being 
surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections,  or  subdi- 
visions of  sections  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever 
tin  1 1  an  public  lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State 
shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  front  such  land  within  the  limits  of  such 
State;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here  I  »y  directed  to  issue  to  each 
<>!  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quant  it  y  of  public  lauds  subject  to 
sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  ami  twenty-live  rent*  per  acre,  to  which 
said  State  may  be  entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  laud  sszip  to 
the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deucicney  of  its  distributive  share,  said  Bcrip 
to  be  sold  by  said  State,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and 
purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever: 1'rovided,  that  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may 
be  thus  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  State  or  of  any  Territory  Of  the  United  States;  hut.  their  assignees 
may  thus  locate  ^aiil  lanil  scrip  upon  auy  of  the  unappropriated  lauds  of 
the  Uiiiteil  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twen- 


ty-tive  cents  per  acre;  and  provided  further,  that  no  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acres  -hull  be  located  liy  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  State*; 
and  provided  further,  that  DO  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year 
from  (he  passage  of  this  act. 

Sac.  3.     And  be  it  furtlur  enacted,  Thai  all  the  expenses  of  management, 
superintendence,  and  taxes,  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous 
to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  dishurae- 
BBflttt  of  the  moneys  which  may  he  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  t>y 
»tea  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  -:atee, 

so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  .-wile  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  with- 
out any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purpose  hereinafter  mentioned. 

1.  Ami  bt  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  lands  aforesaid  by  the  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  ami 
from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrip  herein!* Ton-  provided  for,  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  less  than  hvc  per  centum  apon  the  par  valne  of  said  stocks,  and  that 
the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of 
which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  maybe  provid- 
ed in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  invio- 
lably appropriated  by  ea<  u  st.itc  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit 
of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  lead  out- 
college, where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  withont  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  nod  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pre- 
scribe, in  order  to  promote  the  lilwral  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip 
hereby  authorized  shall  lie  male  on  the  fallowing  conditions,  to  which. 
as  well  as  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of 
the  several  States  shall  be  signified  by  legislative  act : 

l>t.  It  any  portion  of  the  land  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing 
section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or 
contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to 
which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  un- 
diminished, and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without 
diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act, 
except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  receiv- 
ed by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  expended  f<>r  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms  whenever  authorized  by 
the  respective  Legislatures  of  said  States. 

2d.     No  partial  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  1m  applied, 


directly    or   indirerlly,    under  any    pretense    whatever,    to   the    purchase, 
erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

3d.  Any  State  which  may  hike  anil  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
of  Tliis  act  skull  provide  within  live  years  at  least  not  less  than  one  col- 
li-^.■  ;i-  iamfbed  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  »r  the  grant  to  such 
Stati'  shall  cease,  anil  said  Slate  shall  bo  IioiidiI  to  pay  the  United  States 
the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to 
purchase  under  I  ho  Sl;it*-  shall  he  valid. 

tth.  An  annual  report  shall  l>t-  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each 
college,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiment*  made,  with  their 

sts  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and 
iiumiii'ul  stLiiiMi'  *  as  may  he  mip|H)Hed  useful;  one  copy  of  which  shall 
he  transmitted  liy  mail,  free.  f«>  BMtl  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  Im 
endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  uct,  and  also  oue  copy  to  tho  Secre- 
tary "f  the  Interior. 

">th.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  whieh  have  heen  rained 
to  doulTIo  the  minimum  price,  iu  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they 
shall  be  computed  bo  the  Bfeatoa  at  the  maximum  juice,  and  tho  number 
of  aep'H  pi  ||y  dimiuisheiL 

6th.  No  State  while  in  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
i  lie  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

7th.  No  State  shall  he  entitled  to  the  benefits,  of  this  act  unless  it 
shall  express  its  acceptance  thereof  liy  its  Legislature  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  tin-  President. 

6.  And  h,  ilfutthvr  iiuuted,  That  laud  scrip  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  bo  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  oue  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Sue.  7.  And  be  if  further  i-mvtni,  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive 
the  same  faea  fat  locating  laud  scrip  issued  under  tho  provisions  of  this 
act  as  ore  now  allowed  far  the  locution  of  military  BOUnty  land  warrants 
under  existing  laws:  Provided,  their  maximum  compensation  shall  uot  be 
thereby  increaserl. 

9,      And  In-  it  further  rimrtrd.  That    the   governors  of  the    HOveral 
to  whieh  scrip  shall  be   issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to 
report  annually  bO  CongTOM  all  Mitt  made  of  such  scrip,  until  the  whole 
shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount   received  for  the  same,  and  what  appro- 
priation has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 


On  February  SJth,  1864,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  accept  the  grant  conveyed  irj  the 


act  above  given,  the  essential  portions  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  words: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ty  the  (ieiiera!  tmmU§  of  tke  State  of  Ohio, 
That  the  assent  of  the  State  is  lier«»hy  signiAod  to  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress,  and  to  all  the  conditions  mid  provisions  therein  contained  :  and 
the  faith  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  hereby  pledged  to  the  performance  of  all 

snch  conditions  ami  provisions. 

Governor  John  Brough,  in  his  annual  message,  delivered 
in  January,  1865,  announced  that  certificates  of  scrip  for 
630,000  acres  of  land  had  been  received  and  placed  in  the 
State  Treasury. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  passed  an  act  providing :  1st,  for  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  ant'  Secretary  of  State;  and  2d,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  commissioners  who  should  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  the  1st  of  December,  1865,  their  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  location  of  the  college  or  colleges  to  be  established 
upon  the  land  grant,  together  with  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
organization  of  said  college  or  colleges.  The  action  taken 
under  this  legislation  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  will  be  treated  first. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  land-scrip  commissioners  were 
authorized  and  directed  to  invite  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  said  scrip,  and  effect  sales  of  the  same,  with  the  restric- 
tions that  no  proposal  should  be  received  for  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  nor  for  a  rate  less  than  eighty  cents 
per  acre.  In  a  report  to  the  Governor,  dated  December  20th, 
1865,  the  commissioners  announce  the  sale  of  scrip  for  11,360 
acres,  and  declare  their  opinion  that,  unless  greater  powers 
should  be  conferred  upon  them,  the  scrip  of  Ohio  would  not 
all  be  sold  in  less  than  ten  years,  as  other  States  were  selling 
similar  scrip  below  the  minimum  price  to  which  they  were 
confined. 

In' accordance  with  this  suggestion  and  these  facts,  the 
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Legislature  passed  an  act  on  April  5th,  l«S(W,  to  amend  the 
aot  aforesaid,  so  as  to  remove  the  restriction  of  a  minimum 
price  of  eighty  cents  per  acre ;  and  on  December  10th  of  the 
same  year  the  commissioners  reported  to  the  Legislature  the 
sale  of  all  the  scrip,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  sold  at  fifty* 
three  cents  per  acre.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  Bales  were 
1342,460.90.  This  sum  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  ]8o'(5  and  18(17,  and  interest  on  it  was  computed  from 
the  date  of  payment  at  six  per  cent. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  upon  the  location 
and  organization  of  the  college  or  colleges  to  be  established 
were  Darwin  Gardiner,  David  Taylor,  Peter  Thatcher,  C.  L. 
Poorman,  and  Miles  Greenwood.  In  June,  1865,  they  re- 
oeiTed  propositions,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  College, 
from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  and  Farmers1  College,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  in  October  similar  proposals  from  Mt.  Union 
College,  from  the  village  of  Kent,  and  the  town  of  Worth- 
ington. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1865,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed,  they 
made  their  report  to  Governor  Anderson.  Two  reports,  in 
fact,  were  presented.  The  majority  report,  signed  by  four  of 
the  commissioners,  recommended  that  the  land  scrip,  or  the 
funds  arising  from  its  Bale,  should  be  equally  divided,  and 
that  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  Miami 
University,  so  that  its  course*  of  study  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  terms  of  the  congressional  grant,  and 
that  the  other  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a 
OOllegfl  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  aits.  The  minority  report, 
presented  by  Miles  Greenwood,  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  of  Farmers'  College.  Neither  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

From  the  time  when  the  State  accepted  the  land  grant, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  funds  resulting  from  it  was  the 


subject  <>f  earnest  :ind  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  press,  and  throughout  the  State  at  large.  A 
division  of  the  fund  among  colleges  already  established  in 
3  tate  was  strenuously  urged  by  many,  and  as  strenuously 
OpjN  >-ed  by  more.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  especially, 
labored  actively  and  persistently  to  prevent  any  such  division. 

The  efforts  to  secure  a  division  were  gradually  abandoued, 
as  it  came  to  be  seen  that  public  sentiment  demanded  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  unfettered  by  tradition,  and 
different  in  character  from  any  at  the  time  existing  in  the 
State.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1S67,  at  least,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  separate  and  independent  college  must 
be  established  upon  this  fund. 

This  fund  is  the  financial  basis  of  the  present  College.  It 
has  been  augmented  by  about  forty-seven  per  •■ent.  of  itself 
through  the  additions  of  interest,  simple  and  compound, 
until  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1873  it  amounted 
to  ■S»:i00,0(')0.  Its  security  is  established  by  its  being  made  a 
part  of  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  State.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est which  it  bears  is  six  per  cent. 

After  the  selling  of  the  land  scrip,  the  location  and  plan 
of  organisation  of  the  future  College  received  the  prolonged 
attention  of  successive  Legislator 

On  March  7, 1868,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  subsequently  pi 
appointing  a  joint  committee  from  the  Semite  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with   authority    to   receive   propositions 
for  the  location  of  the  College,  and  to  report  the   -nine  to  the 

slature.  The  committee,  at  the  ensuing  a  ssion,  reported 
eitiona  for  location  from  Worthington,  Wooster,  <  Oxford, 
U/bana,  London,  and  Newark,  with  liberal  offers  of  donations 
of  land  and  money  from  each  of  the  competing  towi  -  Ma- 
jority and  minority  reports  were  brought  in,  the  former 
tecommending  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  Di 
and  the  latter  of  Wooeter. 


Neither  report  Becured  favorable  action  in  the  Legislature 
Various  attempts  to  Bettle  the  quest  ion-  involved  were  after- 
wards made  without  until,  in  March  22,  1870,  the 
following  bill  w;i<  passed  by  tin*  Legislature,  the  date  of 
which  m.iv  be  taken  as  tin  initial  date  <>f  the  present  insti- 
tution : 


As  A'  l  l-i  establish  ami  maintain  an  Ajjrioultiiral  and  Mechanical  CoI1l>ui<  iu  Ohio. 

SkctihN  1.  Be  it  ntnrtfd  hy  thr  Hcniral  .insniihh/  of  tin-  Slatr  of  Ohio, 
That  :i  Collage,  to  lu>  styled  the  Ohio  Agricultural  .mil  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, is  hereby  established  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  July  2,  1802,  entitled 
"An  ftet  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which 
may  y>r<i\  i<U-  colleges  f<*r  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts," 
and  suiil  college  lo  bfl  located  anil  controlled  as  hereinafter  provided. 
"I "In-  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  aeienttfio  and  class- 
ical studies,  and  including  niilitai ;  ■>  teaeh  mob  branches  of 
learning  an  are  related  I"  agricultural  and  mechanic  ail--. 

Sao.  •-'.    Tin-  goYGnuscni  <>t'  said  College  shall  be  rested  in  a  Board  of 

Trustees,  t<i  consist  »f  oim  from  eaoh  OongTOnional  Distrist  of  this  State. 

-hall  he  appointed  by  the  Ooretnor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

t  of  the  Senate.     The  President  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture 

will  be  >i-'.,7i.im  member  of  said  Board. 

Skc  it.    The  memben  of  the  Board  of  Troateca,  and  theb  raeeeeaoia, 

shall  hold  theil  office  for  tin-  term  of  six  years  each:  Provided,  that  at 
the  rirst  regulai  meeting  of  said  Board  the  said  members  shall  determine, 
by  lot,  *r>  that  ai  nearly  us  may  lie  our- 1  hicil  shall  hold  their  ulllco  for 
two  ,y«'ars,  one  -third  tor  four  years,  and  one-third  for  six   years,  from  the 

date  of  the  first  meeting  of  Hie  Board,  (a  uniit  their  enooeaaon  are  ap- 
pointed and  ipialitieil.  In  ease  a  vacancy  occur  by  death,  resignation,  OX 
otherwise,  the  appoint  merit  shall  be  fot  111.  urn x  pixed  term.  The  Trus- 
tee- shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  luit  shall  he  entitled 
to  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  while  iti  lite  discbarge  «>f  their  offi- 
cial duties. 

4.    TbeTroateea  tnd  their  oooooaoofli  la  offlce  shall  tie  styled  the 

Hoard  of  Trnafa  "li!..  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College," 

with  the  right,  as  smh,  of  ning  and  being  sued.  of  contracting  and  being 

contracted   with,  of  making   Mid  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering   the 

same  ai  pleaenre. 

Skc.  5.     fhe  Board  of  Trustees  shall     Intve  power  to  adopt  by-laws 


rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  Collage,  to  elect  -i  pn 
dent,  to  determine  the  number  of  professors  and  tutor*,  elect  th«-  same, 
and  fix  their  salaries.  They  shiill  nlso  have  power  to  remove  the  presi- 
dent, or  any  professor  or  tutor,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  College,  in 
their  judgment,  shall  require :  to  tix  and  regulute  the  course  of  instroc- 
tion,  and  to  prescribe  tHe  extent  and  character  of  experiments  to  lie  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  appoint  an  Executive 
Committee  of  not  less  than  three  of  their  own  members,  who,  when  said 
Board  is  not  in  session,  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  said  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  shall  furnish 
a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  at  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

SBC  7.  The  College  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  subject  to  such  rales  and  regulations,  and  limitations  as  to  num- 
bers from  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees:  Provided,  that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  its  just 
proportion,  according  to  its  population.  The  Board  may  provide  for 
courses  of  lectures,  either  at  the  seat  of  the  College  or  elsewhere  In  t> 
State,  which  shall  be  free  to  all. 

8«c.  Cf.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
all  lands,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  said  College,  and 
the  control  of  all  expenses  therefor:  Provided,  always,  that  said  Board 
shall  not  contract  any  debt  not  previously  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  nnin- 
ber  chairman,  led  in  the  absence  «>|  the  chairman  shall  elect  one  of  their 
nunibi  r  tOBtpoCMy  chairman,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  librarian,  and  null  other  officers  a*  the  interest*  of  the 
College  may  require,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  hold  their  others  for  such  term  as  said  Board  shall  fix,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  said  Board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe.  The  treasurer  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  such  sum  as  the  Board  may  • 
determine,  which  bond  shall  not  he  for  a  less  sum  than  the  probable 
amount  that  will  be  under  his  control  in  anyone  year,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  payment  of  all  moneys  coming 
into  his  hands,  said  bond  to  he  approved  hy  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
8tate. 

Skc.  10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  secure  a  collection  of 
specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology,  aoology,  botany,  and  other  specimens 
pertaining  to  natural  history  and  the  sciences;  and  it  shall  be  tin  duty  of 
the  Chief  Geologist  of  the  State  to  collect  and  dejiosit  in  such  place  as 


the  Trustees  may  direct  a  full  ami  ootnplete  set  of  specimens,  ss  collet  ted 

by  him  or  his  assistants,  fnr  the  benelit  of  said  College.     The  Board  shall 
main  provision  for  a  library,  apparatus,   ami  arms  ami  aeeimf  rvments, 
and  for  increasing  and  preserving  the  same. 
Bw  -  11.    The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  bora  power  to  receive  ami  bold 

in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  College,  any  grant  OX  dr. 
land,  and  any  donation  or  beooeatof  money  or  other  persona!  properly, 
to  be  applied  to  tin-  general  or  special  BOB  of  the  College.  All  donation! 
or  toque ta  of  mono;  shall  be  paid  to  the  Stale  Treasurer,  ami  invested 
in  tin-  same  manner aa  the  endowment  fund  of  t T ■  < -  College,  anises  other- 
wise directed  in  the  donation  or  bequest. 

sic.  la.  The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  beoalled 
by  the  Governor  as  soon  after  the  appointment  of  said  Board  as  be  may 
deem  advisable,  to  be  1 1 ■- 1 ■  1  at  Colombo*,  Ohio.  Ail  ■UOOBedbag  meetings 
shall  be  railed  iu  such  man  tier  .is  said  Hoard  maj  prescribe ;  mid  Hoard 
shall  meet  ul  least  onee  aiinnally  at  the  College  building.  A  majority  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  i|Uorum  to  do  btuiness:    l'ro\  hied, 

it  shall  require  a  majority  of  all  the  Board  to  eleot  or  remove  s  president 

or  professor. 

SaO,  13.     The  title  for  all  lands  pot  the  DM  Of  said  College  shall  be 
made  in   be  simple   lo  the  Slate  of  Ohio,   with  covenant*  of  seizin  and 
warranty  ;  and  no  title  shall  be  taken  to  the  Stale  far  purpose*!  nf<>< 
until  the  Attorney-General  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  same  is  free  from  all 

-  and  incumbrances. 

BBC  14.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  a  report  to  lie  made  annu- 
ally to  the  Governor  nf  the  condition  of  said  College,  the  amount  of  re- 
eeiprs  and  disbursements,  and  far  what  the  disbursements  were  made; 

the  number  of  professors,  teachers,   and  other  Dfiaexs,  and   the  position 

and  compensation  of  each  ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  depart- 

and  classes,  and  the  oouna  of  instruction  pursued  In  each:  aj 

■  ile  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year;  a  full  transcript  of  the 
journal  of  the  ptOBBOdingl  Ofthe  Board  tor  the  past  year;  the  progress  of 
said  College,  recording  any  improvements  ami  experiments  made,  with 
their  coat,  ami  the  remits,  aud  such  other  matters  as  ma]  be  supposed1 
useful.    One  copy,  when  printed  and  bound,  shall  lie  (transmitted  by  mail, 

fre<-,  to  all  Other  colleges  which  may  l>e  endowed  under  the   provisions  "I 

said  act  of  Congress,  and  also  one  oopj  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

l'>.  The  Attorney -General  of  the  State  shall  lie  thi-  legal  aftvlasj 
of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  shall  Institute  and  prosecute  all  saits 
in  belnili  of  die  same,  and  shall  reeeive  the  -aim-  compensation  therefor 

u.s  he  is  entitled  to  by  law  for  suits  brought    in   behalf  Of  the  asylums  ..f 
the  State. 


BBO.    1»>.     All  lands,  hogSlBOT  with  tin    interest  now  accumulated  I 

mi.  derived  from  the  Bale  of  html  scrip  Issued  to  the  State  of  Ohio  bj  the 
United  States  in  |nirsii.uu-f  i>t"  tt««*  aot  "t"  Congress  aforesaid,  ahsdJ  1m 

invested  En  registered  bonds  of  tin  state  of  Ohio,  or  of  the 1  "nit« 

by  I  In'  authority  now  having  control  of  the  same  ;  which  bonds  shall  bo 
Mini  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Stale  Treasurer  intact,  unless 
shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Ccuerul  Afflbmbly  for  the  pnreha.se  of  land. 
as  proi  iih-d  iii  the  act  of  Congress,  who  shall  pay  over  the  income  thereof 
as  it  BUJ  accrue  to  the  treasurer  of  said  College,  upon  tin1  order  of  the 
Ainlitor  of  State,  made  upon  the  rei|iiisitioti  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  to 
be  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support, 
arid  maintenance  of  the  College,  :ia  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  as 
aforesaid. 

17.  If  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  pemiaui 
locate  said  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  upon  lands  (not  less  than 
one  hundred  acres;  which  in  their  judgment  is  hest  suited  to  the  wants 
and  purposes  of  Mid  institution,  the  same  being  reasonably  central  in 
lie,  and  accessible  by  railroad  from  dilTetvnt  parts  thereof,  lia\  ing 
regard  to  the  healthiness  of  location,  and  also  regarding  the  best  interests 
of  the  College  in  the  receipt  Of  money*,  lauds,  or  other  property  donated 
|0  said  College  by  any  county,  town,  or  individual,  in  consideration  i*i 
ihe  location  of  said  College  at  a  given  place:  Provided,  it  shall  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Trustees  to  make  said  location;  and  providod 
farther,  that  said  location  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  lftth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1**11;  provided  further,  thai  any  person  acting  as  a  trustee,  win. 
shall  accept  OK  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  sum  or  amount  from 
any  person  or  persons,  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  location  «>f 
said  College  at  any  particular  jioint  or  place,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  by  any  court  of  OOtnpetSCH 
jurisdiction,  shall  lie  lined  in  any  sum  nut  less  than  uue  thousand  nor 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars;  provided  further,  that  in  tbe  location 
Id  College  the  said  Trustees  shall  not  iu  any  event  incur  any  debt  or 
obligation  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
LuhurfM  uf  the  College  can  not  he  best  promoted  without  a  largi 
penditure  for  the  location  than  that  sum,  then  they  may  delay  the  per- 
manent location  of  tbe  same  until  the  third  Monday  of  January,  1871, 
and  report  their  proceedings  and  conclusions  to  tbe  General  Assembly; 
provided  further,  that  said  College  shall  not  lie  located  until  there  are 
secured  thereto,  for  such  location,  donations  in  money  or  unincuni bered 
huids.at  their  cash  valuation,  whereon  the  College  is  to  be  located,  or  in 
hot  It  money  and  such  lamia,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  one  hundred  I  housand 
dollars. 
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Mi-.  IK.  This  act  ahull  take  utt'cut  and  l»«->  in  tun*  t'rum  and  after  its 
[HMIWfllt. 

Under  this  ao<  a  board  of  nineteen  Trustees  was  appointed 
by  Governor  It.  B,  Bayes,  and  his  appointments  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.    The  following  gentlemen  comp 
the  Board,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts: 

Aa'kon  F.  Pkkky First  Di«tii.  I. 

Joseph  F.  WKQfirr B*oood 

I*i<haki>  C.  Am>ki;s<in ,..,.. Third 

Wii.i.iam  B.  MiCung .Fourth  " 

Wii.i.iam  Sawvf.u Fifth  " 

Jamkb  M.  Tri.umlk Sixth  " 

.I..SKIII   Si  II  M    v\] S<-VCIllll  " 

Thomas  <:.  ,!<»\ks Eighth  " 

W.utiu.s  1'.  NuiM.K Minlli  " 

James  W.  Ross Tunth  " 

RaI.PI   Lkkik  Eleventh  " 

l».\\n  i    Kii.i  1.1:  TwcUth 

M.xkvin  M.  Vinson Thirteenth  •■ 

Norton  S.  TOWMeHKHD Fourteenth  •' 

Vaii  n  i  im    B.  Hon  k.n Fifteenth  " 

.Ioh.v  C.  Jamison fill IliWltlTl  " 

(  'oKNKIJCS   Al  l/IMAN S.MIil.riilli     " 

John  R.  Buchtel Eighteonth    " 

Hknhy  U.  Perkins Nineteenth     " 

Tin'  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Columbus  on  May  11, 
1870,  and  effected  a  permanent  organisation  by  the  election 
of  Valentine  15.  Elorton,  President,  R.  C.  Anderson,  Secretary) 
;n  h  I  Joseph  Bulli  van  t,  Treasurer, 

By  a  Legislative  act,  passed  April  IS,  1870,  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  to  raise  money  to  se- 
cure  the  location  of  the  College,  On  June  I  of  the  same  year 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  Issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Stale,  prepared  by  Hon.  V.  B.  Ih<r- 
ton,  President  of  the  Board,  and  chairman  of  said  cornm 
setting  forth  the  aims,  purposes,  and  wants  of  the  Ohio  A-ri- 


cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  inviting  tin-  <it 
of  the  State,  through  their  counties,  to  raise  the  necessary 
fund-  f<  v  providing  land,  buildings,  and  outfit  for  the  l 
The  following  named  counties  competed  for  the  location 

under  tin/  above  act:  Champaign,  Clarke,  Franklin,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Champaign  county  offered  $200,000,  in  8  per  cent,  county 
Clarke  oflered  the  same  amount;  Franklin  offered 
$300,000,  in  7  i»er  cent  bonds,  and  Montgomery  offered,  by 
pledges  of  several  of  her  prominent  citizens,  $4(X),l)00,  in 
8  per  cent,  bonds.  After  prolonged  and  thorough  dtiscuaaiadQ, 
the  proposition  of  Franklin  eounty  was  accepted,  and  on 
October  13,  1870,  the  College  was  located  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  a  farm  of  about  317  acr< 
excellent  land.  The  donation  from  Franklin  county  was 
increased  by  contributions  from  citizens  of  Columbus, 
by  two  of  the  railroads  entering  here,  to  the  amount  of  about 
128,000.  The  railroad  companies  contributing  were  the 
Cleveland.  <  olumbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Ixjuia  Railroad. 

A  Bite  for  a  College  building  was  selected,  and  architects 
were  invited  to  furnish  plans  for  such  building.  The  plan 
prepared  and  offered  by  Mr.  Jacob  Snyder,  of  Akron, 
finally  adopted,  and  the  building  was  put  under  contract,  to 
\„-  enmpltted  in  1*72,  at  a  cost  of  1112,451).  A  boarding-hall 
and  dormitory  was  also  ordered,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000,  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  A  Becond  dormitory,  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  twenty  students  who  may  desire 
U)  hoard  them-i'lves,  has  been  since  erected. 

The  character  of  the  College  building  can  be  learned  from 
the  following  description  by  the  architect : 

Qm  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  uf  Ohio  is  designed,  when 
completed,  to  be  a  three-story  building,  besides  the  basement  and  attic, 
and  is  to  be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  above  the  basement  tt 
The  latter  is  to  be  entirely  of  stone,  elevated  seven  feet  nine  inches  from 
the  grade  line,  thus  admitting  ample  light  to  accommodate  the  lower 
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apartment*.  The  attic  story  extends  partly  into  tbe  roof  space,  ami  is 
well  lighted  by  means  of  gable  windows.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
made  up  Of  u .central  bitildinc;  having  two  connecting  and  two  termiual 
wings.  The  central  building  is  sixty-seven  feet  front  by  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  deep,  including  the  projection  of  the  main  tower  on  Hie 
front,  which  is  eight  feet  from  the  face  of  the  front  wall.  The  main 
tower  has  a  base  of  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  square  l>esides  the  projee- 
tions  of  buttresses,  and  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  lour  feet  to  tlic  [up 
of  crown.  The  central  building  is  flanked  by  the  two  connecting  wings, 
which  are  forty-one  feet  trout  by  tifty-eight  feel  deep.  Tbe  height  ol 
the  connecting  and  terminal  wings,  except  their  roofs,  is  r<|iiul,  nod  from 
grade  line  to  top  of  crown  is  fifty-four  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  height 
of  the  central  building  from  corresponding  points  is  lifty -eight  feet  three 
inches.  The  front  portion  of  central  whig,  on  its  lirst  main  floor,  con- 
tains the  office  aud  reception  room,  the  College  library  room,  and  their 
eomplemental  apartments.  The  upper  stories  of  this  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral bnilding  are  to  be  occupied  by  recitation  and  professors'  rooms. 

flie  rear  of  the  central  building  contains  two  large  arnphitheatreB  of 
lifly-ene  by  sixty-seven  feet,  occupying  the  entire  height  of  the  tlu.-c 
principal  stories.  The  elevated  roof  of  this  portion  of  the.  building 
affords  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  two  society  balls  in  the  attic,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  used  conjointly  for  the  purposes  of  one  large  ball  if 
desired.  The  connecting  wings,  besides  their  complnmental  apartments, 
contain  professors'  rooms  in  all  their  principal  stones.  The  terminal 
wings  have  no  division*  above  the  basement,  the  rooms  being  the  entire 
size  ill  tlie  vsings  within  their  walls.  They  are  designed  to  be  used  as 
recitation  aud  work-rooms.  The  apartments  of  the  basement  not  required 
for  beating  are  designed  to  be  used  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
terminal  wings. 

The  building,  including  the  projections  of  the  buttresses,  has  a  front- 
age of  two  hundred  and  thirty-tive  feet,  and  will  accommodate  bom 
four  to  five  hundred  students. 

The  dormitory  and  boarding-hall  provides  accommodations 
for  seventy- Jive  students. 

The  plan  o|  .study  to  be  pursued  in  the  College  was  made 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  discussion  in  the  Kiwird  of  Trus- 
:'rum  the  date  of  its  organization.  Quite  divergent  riewfl 
were  at  first  held  by  its  different  members,  but  on  -January 
6,  1871,  they  muted  in  adopting  the  general  plan  presented 
and  advocated  by  Joseph  Sullivant,  Esq,,  of  Columbus,     This 
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plan  had  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  school 
of  a  liberal  character.  The  following  departments  were  in- 
cluded in  it : 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Geology,  Mining,  and  Mctalliir; 

6.  Zoology  ami  Veterinary  Science. 

7.  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

8.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

9.  Modern  and  Amii-nt  Languages. 
10.  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity. 

It  was  not  designed  in  the  action  taken  that  these  subjects 
should  necessarily  stand  in  the  same  connections  in  which 
they  are  here  placed,  but  only  that  the  general  range  of  in- 
struction thus  indicated  should  be  offered  by  the  College. 
In  point  of  fact,  but  few  of  the  departments  have  been  per- 
manently established  within  the  limits  named  above,  but  all 
of  these  subjects,  and  more,  are  now  taught  in  the  College,  as 
will  presently  appear.  To  Mr.  Sullivant  was  also  assigned 
the  equipment  of  laboratories  and  cabinets,  a  fund  of  925,000 
being  set  aside  for  this  general  purpose,  including  the  neces- 
sary furniture  of  the  building.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
to  his  intelligent  and  unselfish  interest  the  College  on 
large  debt,  both  for  the  breadth  of  its  plan  of  organization 
and  the  equipment  with  which  its  departments  have  been 
supplied. 

FACULTY. 

The  selection  of  a  faculty  commanded  the  early  attention 
of  the  Board.  On  March  10,  1871,  a  virtual  otier  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  was  made  to  General  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
of  Cincinnati,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  The  committee 
on  Faculty  next  reported  the  name  of  Hon.  James  W.  Pat- 
terson, formerly  ptofonoi  in  Dartmouth  College,  and,  at  the 
time,  representing  New  Hampshire  in  the  Senate  of  the 
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United  States,  for  this  position.  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected 
to  the  office  on  October  10,  1872,  but  after  holding  the  mat- 
ter for  some  time  under  advisement,  he  also  declined  the 
appointment. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  professors  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  January  2,  1873:     ' 

TBOMAfl  C.  Mendenciall,  of  Columbus,  Professor  of  Physio*  and 
Merhanies. 

sii'NKY  8.  Nouton,  of  Cincinnati,  Professor  of  General  and  applied 
Cbenistrj . 

KiwvAKli  OBION,  of  Eftllow  Springs,  Professor  of  (Jeolojfy,  Mining,  ami 
Metsllnrgy. 

Joski'U  MiLLiKtNTof  Hamilton,  Professor  <>l"  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
pUMJMi 

W.  G.  Wiu.iams,  of  Delaware,  Professor  of  Latin   ami   Qraek  Lu 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  but  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  of  Avon,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  he  having  previously  resigned  his 
position  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  accept  it. 

Professors  Mendenhall,  Norton,  Millikin,  and  Townshend 
accepted  their  appointments.  Prof.  Williams  also  signitied 
his  acceptance,  but  was  subsequently  released  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  with  which 
he  was  at  the  time  connected.  Prof.  Orton  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Geology,  but  in  April  .succeeding  the  presidency 
of  the  institution  was  otlered  to  him,  which  he  accepted  in 
May. 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Prof.  R.  W.  McFarland,  of 
Oxford,  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  subject  of  Civil  Engineering  was  also  assigned  to  his 
department. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
Languages,  and  to  him  were  assigned  all  of  the  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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In  January,  1874,  Albert  H.  Tuttle  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  chair  of  Zoology,  and  in  J 
the  ap]»ointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  At  the  same 
time,  Thomas  Mat  hew,  of  Columbus,  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  also  in 
Photography  and  Lithography.  In  June,  1S75,  William 
Colvin,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Civil  Polity,  and  the  Science  of  Accounts  was 
also  assigned  to  his  department.  Miss  .Mice  Williams  was, 
at  the  same  time,  made  an  assistant  in  the  department  <>f 
English  and  Modern  Languages. 

These  apjointments  show  the  present  constitution  of  the 
faculty.    To  recapitulate  the  facts  already  given,  it  con 
at  the  present  date  of  the  following  persons  : 

Bdwa&D  Okton,  Ph.  P.,  President  and  Professor,  of  Geology. 
Thomas  <'.  Mesoenhai.l,  B.8c,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics. 
Sidney  A  Norton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Qeneal  un«l 
Applied. 
Just. in  lln  i.iKiN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English,  French,  and  German 

Norton  S.  Townbhend,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Botany. 

B>  W«  Mi T'aki.am",  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engi- 
Ncrring. 

Albert  EL  Tittle,  M.Sc,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Contpartivi* 
Anatomy. 

William  Colvin.  Profi  --<>i  nf  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity  and 
of  the  Science  of  Accounts. 

.loriN  II.  Wright,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Thomas  M  \  iiikw,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Alice  K.  Wuxiams,  Assistant  in  Modern  Languages. 

Tin-  College  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on 
September  17th.  1873.    During  its  first  y.-;ir  it  numbered 

fifty  students,  during  the  -< n«l.  seventy-five,  ;iu>l  during  the 

third  year,  one  hundred  ;in<l  five. 

ft  HKME   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

A-  oai  b  •  I  )  stated,  the  Trustees  determined  the 

general  character  of  the  education  to  be  offered  by  tl 
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by  their  action  of  January  6th,  1671.  It  wu  settled  that  the 
college  should  ad  l>«  an  agricultural  College  in  the  narrower 
sense  in  which  this  title  is  frequently  used;  but  a  liberal, 
scientific  school,  in  which  broad  and  generous  cultun  could 
be  secured.  ;i^  well  as  the  technical  training  that  many  of 
the  callinge  of  life  demand.  It  was  clearly  recognized  from 
the  firat  thai  the  education  fuxnjahed  in  the  department!  of 
natural  science  especially  should  be  more  thorough  and  cinii- 
plate  than  was  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  To  this  end  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction 
would  liavi- 1<>  be  largely  introduced. 

One  other  point  of  essential  importance  was  also  seen  from 
tin-  first,  viz.,  thai  e  high  standard  of  entrance  to  the  College 
eould  not  be  established  without  breaking  faith  with  those 

interests  in  the  Slate  to  which  the  College  was  largely  in- 
debted for  it.-  present  form.  The  earned  and  persistent 
opposition  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  representing 
the  agricultural  interest  of  Ohio,  to  any  division  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  land  grant,  has  been  already  recorded,  and 
it  was,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  (he  prominent  facton  in  pre- 
venting such  division.  This  great  interest  claimed,  and 
with  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  Trustees  and  Faculty,  that  the 
of  the  new  College  should  be  opened  to  the  young  people 
of  country  as  well  as  of  town.    It  was  not,  therefore,  possible 

to  insist  that   candidates  fox  entrance   Should   have  attained 

the  t  raining  and  knowledge  which  the  excellent  high  schools 
of  tin-  cities  ami  larger  towns  furnish,  for  however  desirable 
such  a  class  of  pupils  might  be,  it  makes  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  young  people  of  the  state,  and  leaves  out  almost  en- 
tirely all  that  belong  to  the  agricultural  class.    (loud  faith 

'  red  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  should  he  adjusted 
to  the  Common  schools  of  the  country  rather  than   the   high 

1-  of  the  town,  and  this  was  done.      No  more  was  asked 

than  the  better  grades  of  our  country  schools  could  furnish,' 
viz..  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  read* 
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Lug,  writing,  aritb  iphy,  and  English  grammar, 
with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  algebra,  a  branch  now 
generally  within  reach  in  most  of  our union  schools. 

No  preparatory  department,  so  called,  whs  established,  bnt 
a  two  years3  course  of  recitation  and  class-room  training  was 
prefixed  t<»  t  h»  Laboratory  work  in  the  several  departnx  i 

By  the  time  tbe  student  has  completed  this,  he  has  secured 
the  elements  of  a  general  education.  He  ha6  had,  for  in- 
stance, a  year's  drill  in  the  English  language,  and  by  the 
method  of  study  pursued  has  been  brought  to  see  something 
of  the  nature  and  claims  of  linguistic  science  generally.  He 
has  advanced  in  mathematics  through  algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry, and  plane  trigonometry.  He  has  acquired  the  leading 
principles  of  physics  by  a  year-  study,  and  the  same  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  chemistry  has  given  him  a  fair  hold  upon 
the  elements  of  this  science.  On  the  natural  history  side, 
he  has  pursued  the  subjects  of  human  physiology,  of  zoology 
and  botany,  and  the  subject  of-  physical  geography  has  also 
received  a  measure  of  attention. 

At  the  end  of  this  two  years'  course,  it  is  judged  that  he 
can  choose  intelligently  as  to  the  special  lines  in  which  his 
subsequent  work  shall  be  done.  The  doors  of  all  the  dk> 
partments  are  now  open  to  him.  He  can  advance  in  the 
study  of  language  if  he  so  chooses.  He  can  take  up  the 
study  of  the  physical  forces  or  of  mechanics  in  a  practical 
way,  aided  by  the  costly  apparatus  accumulated  in  the  de- 
partment of  physics.  He  can  study  chemistry  in  its  rela- 
tions to  agriculture,  to  phirmacy,  to  manufactures,  in  courses 
that  shall  extend  through,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  with  all 
necessary  apparatus  for  doing  analytical  work  at  his  hand. 
He  can  pursue  agriculture  as  a  science  in  a  two  years'  course 
that  will  familiarize  him  with  the  best  results  of  modern 
knowledge  in  this  all-important  field.  He  can  turn  to  civil 
engineering,  to  higher  mathematics,  to  geology,  to  botany,  to 
veterinary  anatomy,  to  natural  history,  to  comparative  physi- 
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ology  and  anatomy,  to  the  study  of  political  and  social 
science.  The  requirements  of  the  courses  insist,  however,  on 
a  certain  balance  or  proportion  in  the  courses  pursued, 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  scheme  here  touched  upon 
will  show.  To  secure  the  degreeB  of  the  institution,  six 
years  of  study  from  the  grade  of  entrance  are  required,  on 
the  basis  of  three  daily  recitations  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  degrees  are  now  offered  by  the  College,  viz.,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc),  and  Civil  Engi- 

•r  (C.E.). 

Jtudetttfl  ere  admitted  t<>  advanced  standing,  or  to  special 
courses,  as  their  necessities  require.  Distinctions  as  to  sex 
or  color  have  not  been  recognized  in  the  College.  Tuition  is 
free.  Incidental  expenses  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  year.  The  value  of  materials  consumed  in  the 
laboratories  is  assessed  upon  the  students  using  them.  Man- 
ual labor  is  not  required  of  students,  but  the  necessary  work 
on  the  farm  and  grounds  is  done  by  (hem  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

P.v  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  April  ldth,  t874, 
a  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  ejected,  and 
the  number  was  reduced  from  nineteen  to  live  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  Governor  William 
Allen  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  —  they  compose  tin- 
present  Board  : 

B am 'ii  1,1  ii k. Lsnm&ee  oosnty. 

Al.l.N  W'l'll!   W.WrDUG Clark.-    DSOBty. 

Wuiiiiv  I'.  Noia.K Seinrit  oonaty. 

William    Lahhiu. Cruwfnnl  nmnt.v. 

JOSBFSf  Sn.r.iVANT Franklin  county. 

Iu  ('numerating  the  resources  of  tin  College,  mention  baa 
not  been  made  of  the  grant  made  t < *  it  by  the  8tate  of  Ohio 
of  unsurvi-yi'd  and  unentered  lands  in  the  Virginia  Military 
District  of  the  State.  This  grant,  was  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  early  port  of  the  year  1872.  It  has  not  yd  become 
a  source  of  income  to  the  institution,  but  it  is  expected  that 
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:uall  addition  to  the  College  funds  will  ultimately  n 
from  it. 

ml  eflbrta  have  been  made  to  obtain,  for  tbe  b< 
equipment  of  the  College,  the  proceedfl  that  should  arise 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  canal  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio.     Favorable  action  lias  twice  been  taken  in  t 
Senate,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  is  now  pending  in   the 
Legislature. 

With  the  following  recapitulation,  this  history  will  be 
concluded : 

The  productive  funds  of  the  institution,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  scrip  and  from  interest  accruing  thereon, 
now  amount  to  $500,0(10,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  irredu* 
cible  debt  of  the  State,  on  which  interest  is  computed  ami 
paid  at  (>  per  cent.,  giving  an  annual  income  of  $30,000. 

The  money  furnished  by  Franklin  county  and  citizens  of 
Columbus,  amounting  to  about  $328,000,  has  been  used  in 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  317  acres  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  college  and  farm  buildings,  and  in  the  equipment 
of  the  several  departments  of  instruction.  Since  the  pur- 
chase of  the  farm,  the  price  of  land  in  this  portion  of  the 
city  has  been  largely  increased.  It  is  within  limits  to  say 
that  the  value  of  the  farm  has  been  doubled  within  the  last 
iiv<  years.  When  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  the  lands  given 
to  the  College  by  the  State  in  the  Virginia  Military  District, 
the  property  belonging  to  the  College,  exclusive  of  its  endow- 
ment, will  scarcely  fall  below  1500,000. 

Upon  this  noble  foundation  there  has  been  established  and  ■ 
put  into  operation  a  College,  with  ten  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  faculty  of  eleven  professors  and  instructors.  More 
than  one  hundred  students  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
opportunities  it  offers  in  acquiring  the  "liberal  and 
practical  education  "  which  shall  qualify  them  for  '■  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life.1' 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 


PLAN. 

The  original  plan  ol  Oberlin  College  was  conceive*!  I>\ 
Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  ;  but  in  the  development  of  this  plan 
he  was  assisted  hv  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart.  The  plan  involved  a 
school  open  to  both  sexes,  with  various  departments,  Prepara- 
tory, Teachers,  Collegiate  and  Theological,  furnishing  a  sub- 
stantial education  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  end  with  such 
facilities  tor  self-support  as  the  "manual  labor  system  was 
supposed  to  piesent.  The  school  was  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
Christian  community,  united  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  self-denying  etlbrts  to  establish,  build  up,  and  sustain  the 
school. 

NAMK. 

The  name  of  the  school  and  colony  was  taken  from  Oberlin, 
the  Swiss  pastor,  as  representing  the  self-denying  and  fruit- 
ful life  the  founders  desired  to  cherish.  The  school  was  named 
the  "Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,"  which  remained  its  legal 
designation  until  the  name  was  changed  upon  application  to 
the  Legislature,  in  1S50,  to  Oberlin  College 

l.lll  A  I  KIN. 

The  location  selected  was  in  a  dense,  unbroken  forest,  eight 
miles  from  Elyria,  and    thirty-three   from   Cleveland.     A  por- 


tion  of  this  land,  three  miles  square — nearly  six  thousanc 
acres — was  purchased  at  the  low  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  and  re-sold  at  an  advance  of  one  dollar  an  acre, 
thus  providing  a  fund  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  The  original  proprietors  donated  to  the  enterprise 
about  Jive  hundred  acres  in  the  center  of  the  tract  for  the 
of  the  school.  On  this  site  the  College  bindings  now  stand, 
and  the  entire  southwestern  quarter  of  the  village. 

THE    BEGINNING. 

The  original  colony  embraced  families  from  several  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  from  New  York  and  Ohio — all  of 
New  England  origin.  The  school,  during  the  Winter  term, 
numbered  forty-four  pupils  ;  but  was  not  permanently  organ- 
ized under  regular  teachers  until  the  next  year,  1S34.  The 
number  of  pupils  the  first   year  reached   one  hundred. 

In  the  Winter  of  1S34-5,  the  Trustees  first  took  their  posi- 
tion upon  the  admission  of  colored  students,  and  in  the  Spring1 
the  Theological  Department  was  organized,  and  the  board  of 
instruction  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  President  Mahan,  and 
Professors  Finney.  Morgan  and  Henry  Cowles.  Theological 
students  came  in  considerable  numbers  from  Lane  Seminary, 
and  the  college  department  received  large  accessions  from 
Western  Reserve  and  other  College*. 

CHARTEK    AND    TRUSTEES. 

Oberlin  College  received  its  charter  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  February  zSth,  1S34.  The  names  of  the  first 
trustees  were  as  follows  :  Henry  Brown,  John  Keys,  Eliphalet 
Redington,  Joel  Talcott,  Addison  Tracy,  Jabez  L.  LJurrell, 
Philo  P.  Stewart,  Peter  P.  Pease,  John  J  Shipherd.  The 
number  of  the  trustee--,  at  first  nine,  was  increased  in  1S34  to 
twelve,  and  in  1S74  to  eighteen.  It  is  a  self-perpetuating  body; 
additional  members,  as  occasion  may  require,  being  elected  by 
themselves.  There  are  no  particular  requirements,  such  as 
residence,  religious  cieed.  etc.;  and  their  term  of  service  is  for 
life.     The  trustees  were   authorized    bv  the   charter  to  confer 


such  honors  and  degrees  as  arc  usually  conferred  in  similar 
institutions. 

GROUNDS    AND    OTHER    LANDS. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  building*  and  lying  contigu- 
ous, including  a  Ladies'  Park  of  two  acres,  comprise  about 
twenty-two  and  a  half  acres.  The  other  lands  are  held  bv 
tin-  Institution  as  an  investment  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  comprising  in  all  more  than  7,500 
acres,  and  valued  at  $30,000.  Of  these  the  lands  in  West  Vir- 
ginia comprise  about  6,000  acres,  and  are  valued  at  $25,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

Several  of  the  buildings  of  Oberlm  College,  which  were 
used  for  a  time,  have  been  superseded  by  better  ones.  Ober- 
hn  Hall  was  the  first  frame  building  erected  on  the  Oberlin 
tract,  and  furnished  a  home  for  the  school  in  the  wilder 
For  a  year  and  1  half,  from  December,  1S33,  to  July,  1S35,  this 
building  provided  for  all  the  operations  of  the  College  and  all 
the  public  gatherings  of  the  colony. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  ©f  the  early  times  was  next  in  order,  a 
three -story,  wooden  building,  thirty-eight  feet  by  eighty,  with 
tuo  wings  projecting  backward,  of  two  stories  each,  begun 
in  the  summer  of  i^.v(.  and  completed  in  the  Summer  of 
This  building  afforded  rooms  for  about  sixty  young 
ladies,  arid  table  room  for  175  boarders.  It  served  its  pur- 
pose for  thirty  years, 

Cincinnati  Hall  was  extemporized  in  the  Spring  of  1S25, 
to  receive  the  Sudden  accession  from  Lane  Seminary.  It  was 
a  one-story  building,  144  feet  long  and  24  wide.  It  served  its 
purpose  until  the  completion  of  T&ppan  Hall. 

Colonial  Hall  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  "colonists" 
contributed  something  more  than  $2,000,  about  ball"  the  cost, 
to  its  erection,  with  the  provision  that  the  lower  story  should 
be  occupied  jointly  as  a  college  chapel  and  a  meeting  house. 
It  accommodated  Soo.  The  two  upper  Stories  furnished  dor- 
mitories for  forty-four  students  and  a  single  recitation  room. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1835  and  completed  in  1836 


Oberlin  Hall,  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  Colonial  Hall  have  all  been 
removed,  and  are  used  either  as  dwelling  houses  or  storev 

Tappan  Hall,  named  from  Arthur  Tappan  who  gave  $10.  - 
ooo  for  its  erection,  wu  built  in  1S3C.-6,  and  afforded  single 
rooms  for  eighty-seven  students  beside  four  recitation  rooms. 

In  iK.^s,.  a  church  in  Walton.  N.  Y.,  sent  several  of  their 
young  men.  and  put  up  a  building  for  them  called  Walton 
Hall.  This  came  into  possession  of  the  College  about  185.:, 
MfSl  at  length  sold,  ami  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864.  J' 
somewhat  remarkable  f.ict  that  no  one  of  the  College  build 
ings  has  ever  been  destroyed,  or  even  seriously  damaged  by 
lire. 

The  Laboratory  is  a  small    brick   building,  erected   in   1 
and  occupied  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  as  a  laboratory 
and  for  lectures. 

The  Music  Hall  is   .1    small    frame  building,  used   for  a  lime 
for  the  rehearsals  of  the  choir  and  for  the  large  choral  cla 
of  the  school,  and  occupied  till  recently  bv  the  Cabinet. 

The    Cabinet    Hall    furnishes    several    desirable    recitation 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  commodious  room   in   the   upper  star  . 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Chapel  was  erected  in  1 854-5,  at  a  cost  °^  $ '0.500. 
The  lower  floor  is  used  chiefly  tor  offices  ;  in  the  large  room 
above  the  students  meet  fur  prayers.  During  the  past  Winter 
this  has  been  re  modeled  in  the  amphitheatre  form,  is  now 
quite  commodious,  and  capable  of  seating  about  000. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  was  begun  in  1K61  and  completed  in  1865. 
The  cost  of  the  building  and  its  furnishing  was  about  $40,000. 
It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  fronts  on  two  streets 
120  feet  each.  It  contains  an  assembly  room,  a  society  room, 
a  reading  room,  with  offices  tor  the  Ladies'  Department,  a 
dining  room  which  will  seat  216  boarders,  and  room- 
one  hundred  ladies  and  the  steward's  family. 

French   and    Society    Halls     wete     built    in     1S67-S,  at    a 
COSt  of  $9*500   each.     The    first   took   its  name    from    th«. 
Charles      French,    of     Cleveland,    who      left    a    b© 
$5,000,  which  was  devoted  to  this  use.     They  are  two-*' 
brick  buildings.     French  Hall    contains  four  recitation  rooms. 


and  rooms  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  for  drawing  and 
painting  ;  Society  Hall  contains  three  recitation  rooms,  a  fine 
hall  for  the  College  Societies,  and  a  room  for  the  Societies' 
Library  and  for  the  College  Library. 

The  corner-stone  of  Council  Hall,  the  last  ami  best  of  the 
college  buildings,  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1S71,  during  the 
session  of  the  Congregational  Council  organized  at  Oberlin, 
and  its  name  was  suggested  by  vote  of  the  Council.  It  was 
dedicated  at  the  Commencement  in  August,  1874.  It  provides 
abundantly  for  the  Theological  Seminary  as  it  now  is,  ind  for 
a  considerable  expansion.     Its  length  is  101   feet,  its  width  70 
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feet.  The  first  storv  contains  a  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  a 
library  room  ami  an  adjoining  reading  room  ;  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  stories  ait-  appropriated  to  student's  private  roum- 
These  rooms  will  accommodate  about  sixty  students.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  furnishing,  was  about  $68,000. 

ENDOWMENT    AM)    I'KOPEHTY. 

Previous  to  1850  Oberlin  had  no  endowment,  but  was  sup- 


ported  by  the  contributions  of  its  friends  in  this  country  and 
I  ippan  gave  $10,000  to  build  Tappan 
Hall  :  another  gentleman  loaned  $10,000  ;  and  these  and  others 
united  in  a  "Professorship  Association,"  pledging  themselves 
to  pay  regularly  the  salaries  of  eight  professors.  But  the 
great  fire  in  New  York  tnd  the  great  monetary  convuh 
of  183O— 7  soon  following,  broke  up  this  arrangement  The 
professors  COulct  not  tind  it  in  their  hearts  to  leave,  and  con- 
sented to  live  on  meagre  p;ty.  and   tins  coining  in  no  definite 

Of  channel  A  load  of  debt  accumulated;  but  agents 
vent  to  England  raised,  in  eighteen  months,  $30,000,  sufficient 

icel  the  debt.  It  was  chiefly  the  fidelity  of  Oberlin  to 
ami  sla\  er\  principles  that  brought  forth  such  a  response  (rom 
lb  itish  Christians.  In  1S50  a  movement  was  made  to  secure 
an  endowment  of  $100,000  by  the  sale  of  scholarships,  guar- 

m#  free  tuition  to  their  holders.  The  work  of  securing 
pledges  H  as  accomplished  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  These 
scholarships  were  of  three  classes:  one  entitling  the  holder 
to  tuition  For  six  years,  another  for  eighteen  years,  and  the 
other  perpetually.     The  prices  of  these  scholarships  were  $.15, 

:id  $ii>o.  This  measure  which  has  been  unprofitable  to 
some  colleges,  Was  eminently  wise  and  successful  here.  The 
money  thus  secured  lias  been  safely  and   profitably  invested, 

lie  income  from  it  is  much  more  than  the  College  ever 
I   tuition 

The   Institution   Ira-  now  property  in  lands,  buildings  and 
money,   amounting  ittt    $500,000;    of  which,   however, 

only  $145,000  are  productive,  $115,000  for  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment and  $30,000  for  the  Theological  Department. 

THE    MANUAL    LABOR    SYSTEM. 


Any  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  education  is  due  to  the 
dominant  idea  embodied  in  its  tl   plan,  which  was,  to 

make  ■  substantial  education  accessible  to  all.     This  involved, 
IS  supposed, the  Manual  Labor  System,  the  Co-Education 
..f  ti  in    it  was    504  the   education   of 

colored    1  ion  equal    terms  with  whites.     The  first  year 

of  the  school  all  the   students   were  required   to  labor  four 


hours  per  day;  the  next  year  three  .  but,  since  1838,  the  1 
tution  has  given  no  pledge  to  furnish  labor  to  all  the  students, 
and  has  only  recommended  and  not  required  it. 

The  high  idea  of  a  Manual  Labor  School,  which  was  in- 
dulged at  the  beginning,  had  not  been  realized.  The  spirit  of 
labor  has  been  cherished,  and  work   lias  always  been  held   in 

honor.    "Learning and   Labor*1  is  the  motto  of  the  College 

seal,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  students  rely  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  support  ;  realizing  more,  however, 
from  Winter  teaching  than  hoin  Summer  work. 


CO-EDt  CATION    OF    THE    SEXES. 

A  Female  Department  was  in  the  original  plan  of  Obcrlin, 
and  young  ladtes  have  been  connected  with  the  school  from 
the  beginning,  constituting  at  the  outset  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  number.  Ladies  have  also  always  been  permitted 
to  take  the  classical  course,  and  many  have  done  so.  For 
purposes  of  government,  all  young  ladies  attending  the  Insti- 
ution  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Lady  Principal  and  a 
Ladies'  Board.  Freedom  of  social  intercourse  18  allowed, and 
under  the  strong  influences  favorable  to  goo  the  plan 

of  Co-education  has  here   proved  an    unquestionable  gui 

COLORED    STUDENTS. 

The  introduction  of  colored  students  soon  fitter  the  found 

ing  of  the  school,  made  it  practically  an  anti-slavery  institu- 
tion of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Col- 
ored students  have,  however,  always  formed  but  a  suiatl 
minority  of  the  whole  number  of  students. 

.kimi.M    ..I      PHILOSOPHY    AND   THE    ARTS. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  th«  Arts  then-  are 

two  courses:    (1.)   Tl"  il  and  Scientific,  or  "  Co!!-- 

course;   and    (2.)  The    Literary.     The   former   embraces    the 
studies   usually   pursued    m    American   colleges,    BO   arrai 
that  after  the  Freshman  year,  the  student  can  give  a  cl.i 
Of  scientific  cfc  to    his  course   by  a  system  c£  AtcWous. 


The  Literary  course,  formerly  called  the  Ladies'  course, 
differs  from  the  Classical  principally  in  the  omission  of  all  the 
Greek  and  part  of  the  Latin  and  Mathematics.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  authorities  of  the  College  to  make  t he  entire  C* 
subservient  to  a  broad  and  Christian  culture,  placing  the  Biblr 
in  the  center  and  making  all  studies  contribute  to  it. 

DEPARTMENT    n>      PREPARATORY    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Department  of  Preparatory  Instruction  embruo 
A  Classical  School,  with  a  three  years'  course  prepaiaton  to 
College,  and  (2.)  an  English  School,  similar  in  grade  to  an 
academy,  and  preparatory  to  the  Literary  course.  Each  of 
these  is  in  charge  ol  a  Principal ;  and  both  are  under  thesame 
general  supervision  as  the  other  departments. 

DEPARTMENT   OP    THEOLOGY. 

The  only  post-graduate  school  connected  with  the  College 
is  the  Theological  Seminary.  This  is  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  College,  having  the  same  President  and  Board  of  T 
tees,  and  being  under  the  same  general  management.  It  has 
a  corps  of  five  professors,  and  three  regular  lecturers  on 
special  topics.  Other  courses  of  lectures  by  distinguished 
men  are  also  from  time  to  time  provided.  (For  the  full  course 
of  study  in  each  of  the  above  departments  of  instruction,  see 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue.) 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  items  respecting  attendance  are  taken  from 
the  table  appended  to  this  sketch,  in  which  full  statistics  of 
attendance  are  given.  From  1834  to  185a,  the  average  veurlv 
attendance,  in  all  departments,  was  462  ;  the  maximum  being 
514  in  1843.  Of  these  64  per  cent,  during  this  period  were 
young  men,  and  36  per  cent,  young  ladies.  From  1853  lo 
1S76,  the  average  yearly  attendance  was  1150  ;  the  maximum 
being  1371  in  1S74,  and  the  minimum  being  859  in  1863.  Of 
these,  during  this  period,  56  per  cent,  were  young  men 
44  per  cent,  young  ladies.  During  the  latter  period — from 
1853  to  1S76 — 32  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  were   in   depart- 


ments  above  the  preparatory.  The  average  yearly  attendance 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  from  the  beginning,  in  1834,  to 
1876,  as  31.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  College 
is  757,  of  whom  100  are  ladies.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
Theology  is  307  ;  and  from  the  Ladies'  or  Literary  Course,  588. 


CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organized  in  1865, 
with  Mr.  John  P.  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  the  Leipsic  Conser- 
vatory, as  president,  and  became  a  Department  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1867.  Its  first  catalogue,  issued  in  1869,  contains 
the  names  of  147  students  and  four  teachers.  About  one- 
fourth  of  these  students  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
music,  the  remainder  taking  one  or  more  studies  in  the  college. 
At  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  organ  students,  who 
were  instructed  on  the  First  Church  organ,  the  entire  teaching 
was  done  in  two  rooms.  The  branches  taught  were,  Piano 
Forte,  Organ,  Singing  and  Harmony.  The  last  catalogue, 
published  in  1S75,  contains  the  names  of  2S6  students  and 
eeven  teachers.  Of  these  students  about  two-thirds  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  study  of"  music.  They  occupy  eight 
rooms  ;  and  the  branches  taught  are  Piano  Forte,  Organ,  Sing- 
ing, Harmony  and  Violin.  (For  course  of  study  see  College 
Catalogue.)  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  completing  the 
course,  and  possessing  .1  good  English  education.  The  aver- 
age attendance  during  seven  years  was  266.  (For attendance 
each  year,  see  appended  table.)  Of  the  present  corps  of 
teachers  four  have  studied  abroad.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  teach- 
ers to  cultivate  in  the  students  a  taste  for  the  best  forjns  of 
musical  composition.  This-  Department  is  under  the  same 
general  management  as  the  other  departments,  and  under  the 
special  supervision  of  the  Director.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  course,  is  from  two  to  four  years. 
The  classes  in  choral  singing  are  free  to  all  members  of  the 
college. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  six  organized   Literary  Societies,  composed   of 


members  belonging  to  the  various  College  Departments  ;  one 
comprising  members  of  the  Theological  Department  ;  three, 
members  of  the  Classical  ,  ami  two,  members  of  the  Literary 
Course.  Of  the  three  comprising  members  of  the  Cla- 
-e,  the  Phi  Delta  and  Phi  Kappa  Pi  were  foumk 
1S39  ;  the  present  membership  ot  each  is  thirty;  the  total 
membership  of  the  former  is  502,  and  of  the  latter  475. 

The  Alpha  Zeta  was  founded  in  1S69.  Its  present  member- 
ship is  thirty,  and  its  total  membership  ninety.  Of  the  two 
societies  comprising  members  of  the  Literary  Course,  the 
Ladies'  Literary  was  founded  in  1835,  its  present  membership 
is  twenty-six,  and  its  total  membership  900  ;  the  ./dioian  was 
founded  in  1852,  its  present  membership  is  thirty-two,  and  its 
total  membership  600.  The  initiation  fee  of  each  of  the  socie- 
ties is  $5.00,  and  the  annual  dues  the  same. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  an  Alumni  Association,  the  name  of  which  is  "The 
Association  of  Alumni  of  Oberlin  College."  This  Association 
organised  in  1839,  ami  it  composed  of  all  the  college 
graduates.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  come  into  a  certain 
relation  to  the  Trustees.  It  appoints  three  of  its  members 
corresponding  members  of  the  Board  of  Trush  have 

all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  except  that  of  voting. 
During  Commencement  week  an  annual  address  is  given  be- 
fore the  Association  by  one  of  its  members,  chosen  the  previ- 
OIM  J  I  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Alumni 

such  statements  are  made  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  college  as  are  of  intent 

The  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Theological  Department, 
has  similar  annual  add  ul  appoints  two  corresponding 

members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


THE    GYMNASIUM    ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  an  Association  of  the  students  owning  and  control- 

ing  the  Gymnasium,  called  "The  Oberlin  Gymnasium  Asso- 

n."     Its  object  is  physical  culture  ;  it  was  founded  in  the 

summer  of  1S73  »  an(*  'ts  Pres«nt  membership  is  150.     Classes 


practice  gymnastic  exercises  under  competent  teachers.  Its 
funds  are  replenished  in  part  by  occasional  lectures.  The 
value  of  apparatus,  buildings.  &c.  is  about  $1,000. 


SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

All  secret  societies  are  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  college  ; 
unci  in  the  whole  history  of  the  college  none  has  ever  existed. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  two  Libraries  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
College  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  College  societies  ;  both 
together  comprising  about  i  |,6oo  volumes.  The  College  Libra- 
ry, consisting  of  about  1 1,000  volumes,  has  been  made  up  largely 
from  the  contributions  of  books  by  the  friends  of  the  Insli- 
tution,  both  in  this  country  and  England.  No  large  amount 
of  money  has  ever  been  given  for  the  Library.  Till  within  a 
few  years  there  has  been  no  library  fund  ;  but  there  is  now 
such  a  fund  accruing  from  B  term  fee  of  thirty  five  cents, 
required  ef  all  the  students  and  from  examination  fees,  and 
amounting  to  about  |8uO  per  annum.  About  bait  of  this  is 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  the  Library  is  grow- 
ing slowly  by  the  addition  of  new  books.  During  term  time 
it  is  open  every  week-day  afternoon  for  reading  and  consul- 
tation, and  two  afternoons  of  the  week  for  drawing.  It  is 
well   patronized  b  and    is    becoming  an    im- 

"it    auxiliary   to    the    instruction     given    in     the    ckl 

The  Library  of  the  Societies,  consisting  of  about  3,600 
volumes,  is  under  the  control  of  an  Association  composed  of 
the  College  Societies,  of  the  Ladies'  Societies,  and  of  the 
Theological  Society,  called  the  "Union  Lilnaiy  Association," 
The  funds  for  increasing  the  Library  are  obtained  from  a 
term  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  member,  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4.00  of  each  initiation  fee,  and  from  money  obtained 
by  lectures.  This  is  a  well  selected  Library,  and  is  largely 
used  by  the  College  students.  A  Reference  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  Theological  Students,  to  be  located  in  Council  Hall, 
is  contemplated. 


A  Reading  Room  was  established  in  connection  with 
society  called  "'The  Society  of  Inquiry,"  in  the  early  history 
of  the  college,  and  the  Reading  Room  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  sustained  by  the  fees  of  member*- 
furnishes  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country. 
A  Reading  Room  is  also  maintained  for  the  theological 
students  at  Council  Hall. 

THE    CABINET. 

The    college  possesses   a   valuable  cabinet    in    the    depart- 
ments of  Geology  and   Natural    History,  principally  collected 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  George  N.  Allen, 
who  occupied  the  professorship  in  this  department  for  twenty 
four  years.     There  are  about  3,000  specimens  of  minerals  . 
2,000  rocks  and   fossils:  350  stuffed  birds   and  ir1amm.1l- 
cases  of  insects  ;    1,500  trays  of  modern    shells,  representing 
nearly  every  family  ;  2  large  cases  of  corals  ;  several  hundred 
miscellaneous    zoological    specimens   and    curiosities,   with    a 
considerable  amount  of  duplicate  material.     Students    pursu- 
ing these  branches   have   free  access   to  these  specimen- 
study.      Students  in   mineralogy  have   a   special   cabinet   of 
minerals  for  their  use,  and  350  wood  models  of  crystallogra- 
phic  forms. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  for  electrical  experiments  is  good  ;  a  fine 
plate  machine  of  large  size,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  batteries, 
bells,  image  plates,  etc.;  a  RuhmkorfTCoil  of  Ritchie's  make, 
containing  fifteen  miles  of  wire  ;  electro  magnets,  arranged 
for  exhibiting  very  varied  effects;  a  large  galvanometer. 
Clark's  magneto-electric  machine,  and  a  large  size  Geis- 
tube  ;  an  electric  lamp  ;  large  flat  coils  of  copper  wire,  and 
automatic  inductive  coils  of  small  size  ;  and  apparatus  fot 
illustrating  telegraphy.  There  is  a  tolerably  good  pneumatic 
apparatus  ;  a  large  air  pump  and  receivers,  condensers,  weight- 
lifters,  balloon  jar.  etc.,  etc. 

For  aco  the  apparatus  is  meagre — only  a  few  ch 

diapasoms,  organ  tubes,  glass  bell,  monochord,  wire  coils,  etc. 


For  optics,  a  good  solar  microscope,  a  polarizing  instrument, 
a  pair  of  bisulphide  prisms,  an  assortment  of  lenses,  a  very 
fine  dissolving  view  apparatus,  a  hundred  or  more  views  in 
Astronomy,  Botany,  etc.;  a  pair  of  large  iron  cylinders  for 
oxy-hydrogen,  and  also  gas  hags,  with  press,  whirling  table 
with  colored  circles,  and  a  fine  compound  microscope. 

For  Mechanics  we  have  Atwood's  machine,  a  system  of 
pulleys,  a  Gyroscope,  (mounted,  also,  for  illustrating  preces- 
sion,) elastic  and  inelastic  ballst  and  many  other  pieces.  We 
have  a  pair  of  fine  18  inch  globes,  well  mounted  ;  a  wire 
globe,  orreries,  a  fine  refracting  telescope,  four  inch  aperture,  of 
Clark  &  Sons'  make  ;  also  a  seven  inch  refracting  telescope  of 
eight  feet  focal  length,  of  excellent  defining  power — a  recent 
gift.  We  have  a  good  surveyor's  compass  and  chain,  a 
TrotlghtOD  &.  Simms'  level,  a  theodolite,  and  an  excellent  sex- 
tant. The  work  from  adjoining  the  apparatus,  coitti.ins  a 
beautiful  $300  engine  lathe,  with  foot-power  attachment. 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS. 

The  chemical  apparatus  is  such  as  to  illustrate  amply  the 
lectures  in  general  chemistry. 

DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  regular  course  in  the  Department  of  Theol- 
ogy ;  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  the  graduates  of  the 
Classical  and  Scientific  Course  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  confer- 
red upon  any  Bachelor  jf  three  or  more  years'  standing,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  literary  or  scientific  pursuit'-.  and  has 
sustained  a  good  moral  character.  A  Diploma,  certifying  the 
successful  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  is 
given  to  each  graduate  of  the  Literary  Course  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  and  to  each  graduate  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

PRESIDENTS    OK    THE    COLLEGE. 

Rev.  As*  Malum  was  President  from  1035  to  1850;  Kev. 


C.  G.  Finney  from  1851  to  1866  ;  and  Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild 
from  1S66  to  the  present  time. 

PERIODICAL   LITERATURE. 

Of  the  periodicals  issued  at  Oberlin,  and  embodying  Ober- 
lin  views,  "  The  Oberlin  Evangelist"  begun  in  1S39  and  con- 
tinued till  1861,  was  a  religious  bi-weekly.  Its  matter  was  in 
every  sense  original  and  stiictly  religious.  For  many  years  the 
sermons  ot  Mr.  Finney  formed  one  of  its  chief  features  ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  its  editor,  Prof.  Henry 
Cowles,  and  the  productions  of  others,  gave  fit  and  full  ex- 
pression to  Oberlin   thought. 

"  The  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review"  begun  in  1845  and  dis- 
continued in  1849!  containing  more  elaborate  articles  from 
Oberlin  men,  fulfilled  a  simMar  end. 

"  The  Oberlin  Student's  Monthly"  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  185S,  and  discontinued  in  the  Spring  of  iS^r,  was  con- 
ducted by  editors  chosen  from  the  literary  societies,  and  was 
composed  chiefly  ot  the  productions  of  students. 

"  The  Oberlin  Rcvieiv"  begun  in  1874  and  still  continued, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Library  Association,  and 
is  conducted  by  a  corps  ot  editors  chosen  from  the  literary 
societies. 

BOOKS. 

Oberlin  has  not  yet  produced  a  long  list  of  books  ;  it  may 
suffice  here  to  mention  the  principal  ones.  President  Finnev's 
Systematic  Theology,  published  first  at  Oberlin  in  1S47,  in  two 
volumes,  and  afterward  revised  and  published  in  one  volume 
in  England,  embodies  his  original  and  profound  discussion  of 
the  "Benevolence"  theory  in  Moral  Philosophy  in  its  relation 
to  other  theories,  as  well  as  a  like  discussion  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  President  Feirchild'a  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, published  a  lew  yi-ai*  since,  i*  :i  concise,  clear,  and 
tematic  presentation  of  the  "Benevolence"  theory,  specula- 
tively and  practically,  as  held  and  taught  at  Oberlin,  and  is 
used  as  a  text-book   in   other  colleges.     Prof.  Cowles  is  the 


author  of  Commentaries  on  nearly  all  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  on  John's  writings  in  the  New,  and  is.  still 
writing.  These  Commentaries  have  been  everywhere  com- 
mended as  presenting  the  results  of  sound  learning  in  a  con- 
cise and  clear  style. 

DISCIPLINE    OF     THE    COLLEGE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  had,  from  the  beginning, 
some  peculiarities.  Circumstances  were  favorable  for  the 
initiation  of  changes  in  the  usual  system  of  college  discipline. 
The  first  students  gathered  here  were  not  sent  to  school — they 
came.  They  were  serious-minded,  earnest  young  people,  with 
no  thought  but  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  opportu- 
nities. They  needed  suggestions  and  instruction — not  much 
restraint  The  early  students  will  remember  that  for  years 
we  had  no  roll  called  for  recitation,  no  marking  for  perform- 
ance, no  monitor  to  note  absences  from  public  exercises,  and 
no  account  rendered  in  any  way.  There  were  published 
regulations — not  printed — to  which  all  were  expected  to  con- 
form. A  high  degree  of  familiarity  was  maintained  between 
faculty  and  students.  The  respect  and  confidence  were  so 
hearty,  that  stately  formalities  would  have  seemed  as  much 
out  of  place  as  between  parents  and  children.  Such  a  field 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  dispensing  with  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  the  monitorial  and  marking  systems,  and  making 
large  account  of  the  principles  of  confidence,  self-respect  and 
honor.  The  self-reporting  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
many  years,  each  student  giving  account  of  his  performance 
of  his  prescribed  duties.  The  appeal  is  made  to  his  honor 
and  sell-respect;  and  while  these  doubtless  fail  at  times,  the 
tendency  of  the  system  is  i  ot  to  break  them  down. 

A  record  has,  for  many  years,  been  kept  by  each  teacher  of 
the  performance  in  recitation,  on  a  scale  ranging  from  zero  to 
six  ;  and  this  has  a  decisive  influence  in  promoting  diligence 
in  study  and  thoroughness  in  recitation. 

The  cases  of  individual  discipline  have  always  been  sur- 
prisingly few,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  Preparatory 
Department,  which  almost  all  new-comers  enter. 


There  are  many  influences  which  conduce  to  good  order  ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  each  pupil  to  maintain  his  good  name. 
Our  college  community  is  not  so  secluded  that  a  student  can 
have  a  college  reputation  as  distinct  from  his  reputation  in 
general  society.  The  presence  of  both  sexes  in  the  school 
does  much  to  secure  this  result.  Then  again,  the  interest 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  school  on  questions  of 
moment  in  the  outer  world,  such  as  slavery  and  politics,  has 
been  favorable. 

Still  another  feature  in  our  college  system  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  advanced  and 
influential  students  as  teachers  of  the  classes  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department.  These  teachers  have,  indeed,  no  authority 
out  of  the  recitation  room,  but  they  are  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  side  of  good  order. 

While  the  general  outcome  of  our  system  of  discipline  is 
thus  satisfactory,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  all  cases 
successful,  and  that  there  are  not  instances  in  which  the  aim* 
of  teachers  are  frustrated,  and  the  hopes  of  parents  and  friends 
disappointed.  There  is  no  complete  immunity  from  tempta- 
tion in  Oberlin,  and  has  never  been.  Those  who  are  prepense 
to  evil  have  always  been  able  to  find  it ;  and  those  to  whom 
a  direct,  vigilant  oversight  is  essential,  are  not  likely  to  pros- 
per here.  But  many  who  would  resist  such  supervision,  and 
deteriorate  under  it,  are  found  susceptible  to  generous 
motives,  and  make  rapid  progress. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES. 


The  religious  influences  in  connection  with  Oberlin  College 
have,  from  the  first,  been  supreme  and  controlling.  It 
founded  in  prayer,  and  in  earnest  religious  consecration. 
Revivals  have  been  frequent  and  powerful ;  there  is  ah 
more  or  less  religious  interest  among  the  students,  and 
conversions  are  continually  occurring.  Among  the  teachers 
and  citizens  there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  students.     All  the  students  are  required  to  assemble  at 


the  close  of  every  day  for  public  prayers,  and  to  attend  family 
prayers  in  the  morning  at  their  boarding  places. 

Every  recitation  is  opened  with  a  short  prayer  or  singing. 
All  students  are  required  to  attend  church  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Every  class  has  a  weekly  exercise  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  all  are  required  to  attend  ;  and  in  these  exercises, 
th*  ighout  the  entire  course  of  Study,  systematic  and  thorough 
instruction  is  given  in  the  history,  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Bible. 

There  is  a  weekly  prayer- meeting,  on  Monday  evening,  for 
all  young  people,  conducted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department,  and  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  for  each  clash, 
conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers.  The  young  people's  meet- 
ing, on  Monday  evening,  is  largely  attended  by  the  students, 
and  contributes  much  toward  awakening  and  maintaining  a 
religious  interest. 

There  is  also  a  young  men's  meeting  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  a  young  ladies'  meeting  at  the  same  hour  at  the  Ladies' 
Hall. 

The  religion  inculcated  is  of  a  t>  pe  strictly  evangelical,  but 
liberal  .md  not  sectarian.  The  members  of  the  Eaculty  are 
Congregationalists  ;  but  the  college  has  no  organic  connection 
with  any  religious  bod^ .  and  the  broad,  general  principles  of 
Christianity  are  inculcated,  rather  than  mere  denominational 
characteristics. 

The  graduates  of  the  Theological  Seminary  generally  be» 
come  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  ;  these  churches  are 
therefore  interested  in  it  ,  and  the  Ohio  Congregational  Con- 
ference appoint  a  committee  of  visitation  to  attend  the  annual 
examinations  and  report.  But  even  in  this  case  there  is  no 
controlling  supervision. 

This  religious  spirit  has  been  pervading,  persistent  and 
controlling,  and  has  given  a  character  of  seriousness,  earnest- 
ness and  sobriety  both  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  place. 
To  this  many  have  contributed  ;  but  perhaps  no  one  man 
has  contributed  more  than  the  late  President  Finney.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  been  connected  with  the  college,  at 
Professor  of  Theology,  forty  years  ,  for  fifteen  years  he  w»a. 


President  of  the  College  .  and  till  within  two  or  three  years 
of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  which 
position  lie  everted  a  controlling  influeuce  over  the  students 
as  well  as  over  the  Inhabitants.  By  his  fervid  and  unt 
r.eal,  and  his  deep  and  earnest  love  for  souls,  united  with  a 
mind  of  extraordinary  strength  and  energy,  he  made  here,  as 
everywhere,  upon  the  multitudes  whom  he  drew  under  his 
influence,  impressions  salutary  and  lasting.  Beyond  question 
Oberlin  lia^  received  its  practical  and  earnest  religious  charac- 
ter largel)  from  him. 

SOURCE  v    <il      l\l  -UK  MAI  ION 

In  the   preceding  sketch  free  use  has  been  made  of  fl  li 
book    by  President  Fairchild,  entitled,    "Oberlin.  its   Origin, 
Progress  and  Results,"  delivered  first  as  an  address  to  the 

alumni  in  i860,  and  re-published  in  1S71.  This  is  the  best 
history  and  characterization  of  Oberlin  that  has  yet 
written.  "A  Historical  Sketch  of  Oberlin  College  "  has  also 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  E.  H.  Fairchild,  for 
auui]  year*  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and 
now  Preside nt  of  Berea  College. 

President  Fairchild's  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  in  1S66, 
and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  discusses  *'  Educational 
Arrangements  and  College  Life  at  Oberlin  ;"  and  in  fair, 
1867,  be  also  delivered,  before  a  meeting  of  College  Presi- 
dents at  Springfield,  III.,  an  address  on  "The  Co-education  of 
the  Sexes,"  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form.  To  these, 
together  with  the  annual  and  triennial  catalogues,  those  who 
des're  further  information  are  referred 


TABl  i   \i:  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 
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FACULTY  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 
1876. 


Rev.   Jamks  H.  Faiiuiiikd,  President, 
Prof,  of  Theology.  ;md  Avery  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 

Rev.  John  Morgan. 

Pro'  .  Testament  Literature  and  Biblical  Theology. 

James  Dascomh,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  Botany  and  Physiology. 

Rev.  John  M,  Bute, 

Profess-or  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 

Rev.  Charus  H.  Chv/rctmll, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Judson  Smith, 

Prof,  of  Church  History,  and  Lecturer  on  Modern  History. 

GlLES    \V.    SlIURTLEFF,    A.    M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  Hiram  Mead, 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rl  v.   W.v.  H.  Rvdef, 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Fenelon  B.  Rice, 

Professor  of  Music. 

Rev.  Elijah  P,  BamoWB, 

1'rofessor  of  Hebrew  and 'Old  Testament  Literature. 

Rev.  Jamks   II.  Laird, 

Principal  of  the  English  Preparatory  School. 

Ai.hert  A.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

Jamks  K.  Newton,  A.  M., 

>rof.  of  the  German  and   French  Languages  and  Literatures. 

James  R.  Severance,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Henry  F.  Clark,  A.  M.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston, 

Principal  of  the  Ladies"  Department 


In  common  with  others  in  various*  parts  of  the  State,  had 
its  origin  in  the  wide-spread  belief  that  Ohio  needed  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  academy,  college  or  high  school, 
in  which  to  prepare  her  teachers  for  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible task  of  training  her  one  million  and  seventeen 
thousand  children. 

This  conviction  found  frequent  expression  in  written 
articles,  and  in  able  discussions  in  her  educational  councils, 
as  early  as  1850;  and  in  1858,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
I  i  ra  themselves,  to  establish  such  a  school  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teacher.-'  Association,  But  the  burden  proving  too  great 
for  them,  it  was  abandoned,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  and  tin- 
school  continued  as  a  private  enterpri 

Other  Stales  had  already  expended   Large  -Minis  of  moier 

in  establishing  Normal  Schools.    These  schools  soon  became 
redly  I'pular,  and  their  necessity  seemed  so  ap- 


parent  in  our  own  State,  that  tin-  mattes  WU  frequently 
brought  before  tin-  Legislature  by  the  leading  teachers,  ami 
more  recently  in  the  shaped  recojnmendations  in  the  Be 
Commissioners'  Report*.  But  for  reasons  beet  known  to  her- 
Belf,  th.  Stat'  nf  Ohio  has  thus  far  refused  to  listen  to  these 
appeals,  ami  has  delayed  the  recognition  of  this  want,  in 
any  direct  aid.  other  than  the  provisions  made  for  County 
Teachers9  [nstitnti 
This  public  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  manifest  wants, 

whether  unavoidable  or  not,  has  naturally  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  number  of  private  Normal  Schools,  and  Normal 
Departments  in  Academies  and  Colleges,  which,  at  the 
are  inadequate,  both  as  to  number  and  efficiency,  for  the 
great  work  of  training  an  army  of  teachers  every  year,    This 
inefficiency  does  not   necessarily  arise  from  any   defect   in 
_res,  as  such,  but  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  work 
they  have  undertaken  to  do.     This  work  is  largely  pi 
sional,  and  can  only  be  provided  for  at  heavy  expense,  and 
tin-  neosssazy  diversion  of  mueh  that  belongs  exclusively 
liege  work.     The  State  could,  however,  well  afford  to 
iize  and  endow  Normal  Department*  in  herl'im 
ti<>,  and  in  her  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
thus  add  largely  to  their  popularity  and  useful 

The  wisdom  of  the  larger  cities,  in  providing  for  this  pTO- 
Cessions]  training  of  their  teachers,  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  <>(  the  State  at  large;  and  the  result?  are  telling 
with  marked  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  schools,  when 
compared  with  those  of  similar  grade,  where  no  such  pro- 
visions have  yet  been  made.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  w  1  n  a 
Ohio  dues  move  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  with  a  liberality 
and  a  dignity  becoming  her  acknowledged  greatness. 

The  organization  and  equipment  of  a  school  exhibit* 
in-  all  the  grades  of  teaching  and  management,  from  the 
primary  tq  th  advanced,  has  long  been  a  cherished 

scheme  of  the  writer.;  that  such  a  school,  under  wise 


beneficent  management,  and  with  a  liberal  patronage,  would 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  ;  of  the  State,  In  their  pro- 

trcely  be  questioned.  That  many 
such  arc  Deeded  in  the  state,  te  equally  apparent  Ehrery 
county  has  teachers  and  candidates  enough  to  constitute  a 
good  Normal  School,  if  they  could  be  brought  together  under 
some  wiee  provisions,    But)  what  the  state  fails  to  do  in  a 

matter  of  such  manifef  Ity,  will,  under  an  enlighJ I 

public  sentiment,  lie  attmnpt&d  at  Least,  by  private  enter* 

prist  ;  though   it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that,  to  put 
into  operation  such    a  school,  or  such  schools,  require!  a 
r  fortune  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  teachers,  ereu 
in  an  incorporate  capacity. 

The  design  of  the  *Ohio  CMtrat  Normal  SkAm!,'1  will,  there- 
fore, he  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  its  Bubseqttent 

history.  How  fully  it  shall  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
(bunders  and  friends,  remains  to  he  seen,  it  has  had  all  the 
struggles  and  hardships  incident  to  an  enterprise  requiring 
the  greatesl  watchfulness,  and  the  moat  unremitting  labor, 

to  guard   it,  at  0000,  from  mere  pedantry,  and  at  the  same 

time,  to  make  it  thorough  in  its  academic  work, and  truly 

professional  in  its  character.  In  this  latter  respect,  it  has 
had  to  contend  against  the  prevailing  indifference,  ami 
ignorance,  as  to  the  true  nature  and  design  of  a  NY 
S<  li"M,i,  as  well  as  against  'the  example  and  prejudice  of 
other  institutions,  merely  hearing  that  name.  Hut,  that  its 
beginnings  have  been  fair,  as  to  success,  and,  that  Its  pros- 
pects are  auspicious,  may  he  gathered  from  the  followiug 


llHIEF    HlSToUY. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  property,  formerly  known  as 

the  "  Worthington  Female  Seminary,"  situated  in  the  town 

of  Wbrtbington,  Franklin  County,  <>Mo.  including  tl 

of  laud,  beautifully  ornamented  with   trees  and  shrub- 
i  large  four  story  brick  building,  ample  for  the  accost- 


n>:daIion  of  150  or  2€0  students  was  purchased,  and  a  school 
opened  the  EbLLowins:  September,  under  the  joint  principal- 
ship  of  Miteheil  and  Oigen.  with  the  title  of  -  t/A*.'  Ofsf.-aJ 
.VwiuJ  S."»oo*.~ 

TKK   LOCATES 

is  one  01  zreat  natural  beauty  and  excellence,  easy  of  access 
fexa  all  parts  of  the  State,  being  within  rive  uiiies  ot  the 
corporate  Limits  of  Colombo*,  ami  directly  on  oae  of  the 
nuciT  railroads  Leading  into  that  city,  and  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  another.  These.  ti?«sether  with  the  health- 
fuLuess.  and  quiet  ^c  place.  and  the  several  intelligence  of 
tb.e  inhabitants,  seem  to  point  oaS  Shi*  place,  as  one  me«S 
central  and  desirable  tor  the  establishmenS  of  a  Normal 
School,  suited  to  the  processional  wants  ot  the  tea-: hers  of 
the  State.  The  drst  oare.  therefor*,  in  its  establishment 
was  to  render  these  advantages  as  serviveafcLe  as  possible. 
Accordingly" 

a  cochsk  or  srrZ'T 

was  adopted,  embracing  a  ."arerul  rev;--*-  ;c  the  ."C-CKa 
branches.  and  the  study  of  the  usual  number  and  kind  of 
the  higher  **ademi*:  branches.  :seludrag  the  Lmg'-tages. 
Superadded,  was  a  professional  course,  t.;  which  the  merely 
academic  was-  subordinated,  -embracing  t.-.e  wl-.«;It  dertriue 
cf  educational  growth  and  progress,  together  w;th  the  >tuly 
of  the  best  authors  oc  teaching,  the  school  law~;t  the  S:a:<:. 
and  a  .'arecul  cociptiriscu  and  test  .1*  sr«. •*>.-. 3*V*  and  •ikr"i<.v«. 
in  a  :ourse  .-f  lectures,  one  :-r  two  each  day.  fxtcrc'.ug 
through,  the  -utire  ?cho*;i  course,  varied  eac:  term  iud  ":ar. 
to  suit  the  grade  auu  other  .'ircuuj.stauces  ot  tre  :.ass.  Care- 
r*i  abstracts  .f  these  lectures  and  .esscus  wire  v. ade  by  the 
pup',  teachers.  Th;s.  tcg'iiiier  w:tn  tee  teac- :ug  ;"V:'r::-»es- 
discussicus  auti  t::";*i  >:f  *"  t.:eses  ;c  t.?e  '.jl;'..c>  Vcos 
relating  to  reaching.  .'ccsc:tut<:Ci  zck  *.ead."x  "\ aru~*. •>  r'  the 
scho«;L  about  which  all  mere  study  ;f branches,  as  such,  was 
inade  to  rLister.  as  illustrative  ->f  t>ciuc ivies  a^d  meth-.-ds. 


THE    ATTENDANCE 

the  first  year,  in  the  Normal  Sohool  proper,  was  111;  52  gen- 
tlemen, and  59  ladies.  The  second  year  it  was  i~s-  ;i4  gen- 
tlemen, ami  84  ladies.  The  number  graduated  the  second 
year,  was  S,  4  gentlemen  and  4  ladies,  all  of  whom,  with  bnt 
one  exception,  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  teaching, 
smiie  of  theni  in  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 

The  following  year,  the  Behool  was  andex  the  joint  prim  i- 
palship  of  Ogden  and  Lewie,  Mr.  Mitchell  bavins  entered 
upon  another  profession.  The  attendance  this  year  was 
215;  10-3  gentlemen  and  110  ladies,  with  a  graduating  clasa 
of  17,  8  gentlemen  and  i)  ladies,  Hi  of  wham  have  entered 
upon  their  duties  ben.    The  conree  of  study  remained 

substantially  the  same,  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  terms. 

In  January,  1675,  -Mr.  Lewis  withdrew,  leaving  the  entire 
management  of  the  Behool  to  the  present  principal,  assisted 
temporarily,  by  Rev.  ('has.  II.  Young,  A.  M.,  Reetor  of  the 
copal  Church  in  the  place,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Scruple- — a 
teacher  of  rare  abilities — and  six  tutors,  member!  of  the 
Senior  Class.  This  plan  of  entrusting  a  few  classes  to  the 
more  advanced  students,  we  have  found  beneficial,  where  it 
i-  properly  guarded,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  carry- 
ing nut,  though  not  always  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  one 
of  the  leading  ideas  of  a  Normal  School,  viz.:  to  learn  liov  to 
teach,  by  practice  wider  tkt  Unction  of  the  principal. 

The  attendance  this  year  was  li  1 4 ;  ill  gentlemen, and 

103  ladies,  with  a  class  of  20  graduates,  10  gentlemen  and  10 
ladies.  A  targe  majority  of  these  have  already  found  remu- 
nerative positions  19  the  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
The  school  continues,  the  present  year,  under  the 
same  principalship,  with  about  the  usual  number  in  attend- 
ance, and  with  a  marked  and  steady  progress  to  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence.  The  vicissitudes  it  has  thn 
exp  irienoed,  have  only  served  to  point  out  needed  improve- 


menta,  and  to  demonstrate  Inns   necessary  a  purely  profes 
sional  school  is. 


THE    PRESENT    PLAN. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  "  synopsis  of  a  course  of  study,"'  at 
tin  .ml  of  this  sketch,  that  what  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  tbe  curriculum,  all  look  to  1 1 1  •  ■  same  object,  to-wit, 
its  more  p  daptation  to  the  wants  of  teachers.     It  will 

be  seen  further,  that  this  school  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition : 

1.  That  Normal  Schools  ought  to  be  largely  or  entir-ly  profes- 
!,  if  their  circumstances   will    permit,  their  academic 

character  being  merely  incidental,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
at  necessary  recognition  of  the  fact  that  .students  are 
not  usually  thoroughly  enough  prepared  in  the  academic 
studies,  to  cuter  the  professional  department,  and  must 
needs  complete  these  studies  in  the  Normal  School,  much 
to  its  detriment,  as  a  purely  professional  school. 

2.  That  the  whole  subject  of  Didactics,  general  and  sj)- 
admits  of  as  rigid  a  classification  into  scientific  formula'  ax  »•>»- 
ally  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  inerrti/  >  mjiirical  sc-it  nee  :  a  classifica- 
tion, whOSS  nomenclature  is  at  least  as  significant  as  that 
of  Mental  Science,  upon  which  it  is  mainly  founded,  and  not 
less  certain  than  the  laws  of  growth,  as  we  find  them  devel- 
oped in  Human  J"  and  Hygiene.  Indeed  it  is  these 
two  sciences,  relating  as  they  do  to  the  mind  and  the  body, 
that  give  rise  to,  and  make  necessary,  the  science  of  didac- 
tics. 

3.  That  teachers,  offer  their  academic  instruction,  can  he  . 

<itl y  prepared  for  their  work,  by  studying  this  science  before 
attempting  to  practice  it.  It  may,  for  convenience,  be  formu- 
lated thus  : 

1.     The  study  of  man  as  an  educable  /.«  ■  7  hie  pov. 

m  Cations  in  lif(,from  infancy  to  maturity,  both  as  a  physical  and 
0  {txychical  being. 


This  gives comprehensive  view-  as  to  his  intended  sphere. 
aad  suggests  maun,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring  ami  Bet- 
ting him  right,  wherein  his  departure  from  the  true  pat  I .  ii 
apparent — no  small  part,  it  will  be  seen,  of  man's  true  edu- 
cation, in  a  world  wlure  surroundings  have  such  a  potent 
The  lack  of  this  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  his  management,  iaa  source  of  no  Lnconaider&bla 
share  of  the  mistakes  and  blunders  coumiited  in  man's 
education.  To  teach  man  w<-  moat  Imoto  hiiiL,  not  only 
historically,  hut  psychologically.     To  know  him,  ibs « 

him;   anil   the  child   is  the   man,  ll:  .  the  State,  epitoni- 

ired,  and  i-  U.vst  studied  in  connection  with  the  mi  ans  of 
education  ami  growth. 

2.  77f  study  ofknowtadgt  as  an  educational  instrumentality  j, 
knowledge  not  as  au  end,  bat  at  a  mean*  by  which  an  end  it  to  be 
o't'Uifl,  (i  meant  by  which  man  it  to  be  educated. 

It  embraces  what  might  be  denominated  the  psychology 
of  knowledge  ;  or  a  diagnosis  of  science,  art  and  employment, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  educational  worth,  or 
value,  so  that  they  may  he  disposed,  both  as  to  kind  and 
quantity,  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage,  in  the  child's 
education. 

With  this  branch  of  the  professional  work,  every  teacher 
Bhould  have  some  acquaintance — should  even  be  familiar; 
for  no  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  office,  in  that  highest  sense,  t.. 
which  we  all  should  aspire,  who  cannot  plan  ami  execute  an 

entire  philosophical  course  of  study,  t'<>r  any  grade  of  school, 
for  whieh  he  may  be  preparing  himself.  The  ability  to 
foresee,  and   to   provide  for  the  logical  and  chxonolo 

development  of  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  by  a  ■ 

spending  adjustment  of  contemporaneous  branches  and  <  tn 
ploy  men  ts,  is  an  accomplishment  devoutly  to  be  sought  iu 
the  Normal  School. 

3.  The  study  and  practice  of  methods,  w  neral  and  9J 
deduced  from  the  study  of  MAN  and  knowu-.i«.k.   >u   all    their 

ions,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  propositions. 


8 

This  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  last  year's  profes- 
sional work,  in  this  Normal  School.  We.  do  not  mean 
"methods,"  as  mere  caprice,  but  methods  founded  upon 
facts  and  principles,  deduced  by  logical  analysis  from  the 
nature  of  man  as  an  educable  subject.  This  knowledge  then 
becomes  a  means,  and  education,  symmetrical  and  complete, 
an  end  to  be  attained. 

The  real  value  of  methods  depends  entirely  upon  their 
conformity  to  sound  theory,  or  the  ends  they  are  intended  to 
subserve.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  their  use  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  truth;  but  much  after  the  same  manner, 
in  which  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  may  lead  the  "quack" 
to  the  discovery  of  an  artery,  but  not,  usually,  in  time  to 
save  the  artery,  or  the  life  of  the  patient. 

True  theory  logically  precedes  methods  or  practice,  as 
science  precedes  art,  or  the  applications  of  science  to  busi- 
ness pursuits.  The  consistent  blending  of  the  two,  consti- 
tutes the  true  conditions  of  all  healthy  progress,  and  all 
right  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  True  methods  are  the 
product  of  careful  study  and  experiment,  based  upon  the 
knowledge  of  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  attains  his 
greatest  perfection.  They  are  self-evolved,  and  individual- 
ized in  their  application  ;  and,  to  be  successful,  they  must 
be  vitalized  by  that  warm  glow  of  native  intelligence,  which 
comes  alone  from  discovery,  or  invention.  They  are  the 
legitimate  out-growths  of  self-knowledge  and  culture,  and 
hence  subject  to  such  modifications  in  the  hands  of  different 
teachers,  as  circumstances  and  individual  pupils  may  demand. 
Tfiey  are  <1he  exponents  of  principles.  These  principles  are 
eternal,  inflexible,  unchanged,  and  unchanging.  Their 
right  application,  which  is  method,  is  as  varied  and  multi- 
form as  the  natures  are,  which  they  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate. The  whole  doctrine  of  methods,  therefore,  is 
expressed  in  these  three  words,  "  Unity  in  Diversity;" 
unity  in  principle,  and  diversity  in  practice  or  methods. 


9 

These  propositions  presuppose,  or  demand  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  mental  science.  Such  too,  as 
!-  seldom  derived  from  books  alone  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
incentives  of  human  thought  and  action,  determined  from 
carefully  noting  the  changes  in  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical  growth,  and  their  mutual  bearings,  one  upon  tin 
other.  This  revoals an  important  fact  in  respect  to  these 
Btudies,  viz.:  that  they  are  most  successfully  prosecuted, 
when  studied  as  one  branch,  the  mind  in  connection  with 
tin  organism  through  which  it  acts;  <>r  what  mijjht  be 
termed,  if  the  coining  of  a  word  were  allowable,  ptycho* 

■  "logy,  or  mental  physiology.  These  two  branches,  thus 
correlated,  and  thus  studied,  are  made  tie-  basis  <>f  all  right 
professional  study  and  practice  in  this  Normal  Bchool.  By 
these  and  similar  agencies,  it  is  proposed  t"  reach  the  true 
doctrine  of  nun's  education,  and  to  promulgate  it  among 

ters,s  reform,  it  would  seem,  mostdevoutly  to  be  wished 
fur,  at,  this  particular  juncture  of  Human  aflairs.  In  short, 
it  proposes,  first,  to  understand  wan  a-  an  educable  subject; 
second,  to  know  tin-  force  and  value  of  Imotdeige  as  a  n» 
of  his  education  ;  and  lastly,  tn  make  philosophical  appli- 
cations of  knowledge  and  human  activities  to  actual 
teaching.    The  first  two  embody  the  "  Frtncipfa  of  Sd 

and  are   known   as  such   in   this   school,    the  la 
■   V'.'W/s,"   arid  together   they   constitute   the   crowning 
excellence  of  all  "Theory  and  Practice." 

But   in  order   to  render  these  principles  mon-   available', 

and  to  exhibit  in  a  more  tangible  form,  the  workings  of  i 

philosophical  s\-:--m  of  education, 


TWo  NEW   DEPARTMENTS 

have  been  reoenl  ly  added  to  this  school,  viz.  i 

1.     A   UodA    School,   OOmpCSed  Of    tb  leS,    Primary, 

intermediate  and  High  School,  this  latter  assuming  the 
work  of  the  merely  academic  preparation,  and  at  the  same 
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time,  the  whole  serving  as  a  model  for  observation  and  prae- 
and 

2.    A  <j  Kindergarten,  both  for  the  purpose  of  exhih- 

iting  the  true  methods  of  eulture,  for  little  children  from 
the  age  of  three  to  seven  yearn,  according  to  "Froebel's 

Methoil,1'   and   for  training  Kindergarten   teachers   for  this 
comparatively  new  education,  so  deservedly  popular  where 

he>i  known. 


Till:    PBESSHT    FACULTY  OF   INSTRUCTION 

consists  of  the  following  persona: 

John  Oodek Principal  of  Normal  Behcet. 

Mus.  John  Ooden Principal  of  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Maiiv  S.  Cam:... First  Assistant  Teacher. 
Sebastian  Thomas... Teacher  <ii"  German  Language. 

These  are  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  such  members  of 
the  Senior  -lass  as  are  fitted  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
several  branches. 

T1IK    NOltMAI.    INSTITUTE, 

or  short  term  of  five  or  six  weeks,  in  July  and  August,  of 
each  year,  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  this  Normal 
School. 

This  term  is  for  the  accommodation  of  city  teachers,  and 
Others  throughout  the  State,  who  are  confined  in  their 
schools  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  yet  who  feel 
willing  to  devote  their  vacations  to  the  review  of  branches, 
and  to  the  attendance  upon  courses  of  Lectures  on  popular 
sciences,  and  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

The  very  best  representatives  of  these  popular  Buhj 
are  chosen  from  year  to  year,  and  the  exposition  of  their 
Several  topics,  may  he  regarded  SS  the  safest  and  most  com- 
plete that  can  any  where  be  found. 

As  an  example,  we  append  the  lists  for  the  years  of 
and  1*70: 
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ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS  AT  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  -    -    -    -    Ohio  Ag.  and  Meeh.  College. 
Experimental  Physics. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Case, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Primary  Instruction  and  Drawing. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey, Painesville.  Ohio. 

English  Grammar,  and  Theory  and  Practice. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Marsh, Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

Reading  and  Vocal  Culture. 


LECTURERS. 

Pres't  F.  Merrick, Delaware,  Ohio. 

Two  Lectures,  "God  in  Nature." 

Pres't  Edward  Orton,    -    -    -    -      Ohio  Ag.  and  Mech.  College. 
Two  Lectures,  "  Geology  of  Ohio." 

Hon.  E.  E.  White, Educational  Monthly. 

One  Lecture,  "Six  Elements  of  Government." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Randall,      ....    -      Columbus,  Ohio. 

Two  Lectures,  "  Suez  Canal,"  and  "  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum." 

Hon.  C.  S.  Smart, Commissioner  Common  Schools. 

One  Lecture,  "  Official  Duties  of  Teachers." 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  Physics  of  Harmony. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendemiall. 

Select  Readings,  Etc. 
Prof.  R.  B.  Maksit. 

The  list  for  1876  is  as  follows : 

Prof.  T.  C.  Mendeniiali.,      -  Experimental  Physics. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  -    -    -    -  Language  and  Theory  and  Practice.   . 

Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,    -    -    -  Mathematical  Instruction. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Latiirop,  -    -  Principles  and  Methods  of  Education. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Case,   -----  Primary  Instruction. 

Mrs.  John  Ogden,   -    -    -    -  Kindergarten  Practice. 
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These  persona  are  too  well  known  in  Ohio  awl  elsewhere 
to  need  any  words  of  commendation.  Their  names  are  ;i 
sufficient  guaranty  to  teachers,  for  the  excellence  of  their 
instruction.  The  list  for  popular  lectures  for  this  year  has 
not  jrel  been  selected. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  here,  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  iasl   Beasion  of  the 

Normal  Institute  Th-vmay  be  regarded  asa  fair  exponent 
of  public  opinioa  respecting  this  feature  of  the  school,  and 
of  its  general  management 


FROM    THK    -ll:t\'.HKLD    REPUBLIC. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  as  ■  State,  makes  n<>  provirion  f<>r  the  professional 
training  of  her  teachera;  hence  this  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  either 
in  neighboring  StetM,  or  is  institutions  in  onr  own  state  which  on  kcfM 
op  by  private  enterprise. 

Among  the  many  schools  established  for  this  purpose,  none  more 
richly  deserves  the  patronage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  than  the 
Ohio  Central  Normal  School  at  Worthtngton,  I  Ihkfc 

Thia  school  is  looked  upon  by  the  prominent  educators  of  Obi 
"ue  uf  the  very  ix-st  in  the  State ;  one  that  is  established  upon  the  right 
basis;  OtK  whose  inlluence  for  good  is  being  felt  wherever  its  teachers 
an-  found. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  he  present  at   the  annual  Institute  at  Worth- 

Ingten,  commencing  July  7tti  and  continuing  live  weeks,  and  I  qm  say 
uniiesitatinidy  that  it  was  the  most  successful  Institute  ever  held  there. 
One  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  the  InsUrnctioa  was  of 
the  best  ana  mast  practical  character.  iV"i~  stendenhsil's lectures and 
experiments  in  physics,  Mrs.  (Vises  primary  work,  Prut.  orton's  lec- 
tures un  the  geology  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Harvey's  Instruction  in  language, 
and  the  drill  In  elocution  by  Prof.  Marsh,  rare  all  prominent  features 
of  the  Institute.  Daily  discussion*  wem  held  liy  the  teachers  in  which 
matters  of  vital  importance,  reflating  !<■  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  were  talked  over  and  an  Interchange  of  views  thus  effected 
which  must  !«•  profitable  to  all  who  participated  therein.  At  the  close 
of  the  Institute  the  billowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  i 

Wiieheas   We,   teachers,  bavins  attended  the  Normal  Institute  at 
bington,  OW  .  1875,  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  practical 

instruction  of  the  able  educators  to  whom  we  have  listened;  and, 
whereas,  we  believe  that  Prof.  Qgden,  un  account  of  lis  ability  in,  and 
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zeal  ami  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  deserves  the  co-operation 
and  support  of  the  teachers  of  the  State: 

Retolrt-d,  That  we  do  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  availing  ourselves  of  so  much  practical  knowledge :  and  that 
we  wish  him  the  largest  success  in  bis  noble  work. 

RtttArtd.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  management  of  this  institution, 
and  recommend  it  to  any  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching, 
as  one  giving  thorough  and  practical  training.  - 

RtnrJved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  several 
county  papers  for  publication. 

This  school  is  now  under  the  management  of  Prof.  John  Oaden 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  The  fall  term  commences 
early  in  September,  and  to  teachers,  who  wish  to  better  tit  themselves 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  allow  me  to  say.  th.it  they  will 
find  no  place  where  the  work  can  be  done  more  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily than  at  Woithington. 

The  following  circular,  and  "  Synopsis  of  a  Course  ^i  Study 
— both  Academic  and  Professional — for  Normal  Schools" 
will  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pective purposes  of  the  school : 


Ohio  Central  Normal  School. 


Thorough  in  itt  vwk,  and  Proftmonal  in  it*  chancier. 
Modern  in  itt  method*,  and  modett  in  itt  claim*. 


I. 
ITS   PURPOSES   ARE. 


To  devote  special  attention  to  "Common  and  Higher 
Branches,"  making  thorough  scholars  by  systematic 
study  and  hard  work,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  good  teaching. 


To  import  sound  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature, 
design  and  scope  of  education  and  culture,  by  careful 
study  of  accredited  authors  on  teaching;  a/id  by  B 
Course  of  Lectures,  covering  the  entire  ground  of 
Didactic*,  general  and  special. 

To  study  and  practice  such  methods  of  School  Organiza- 
tion, Teaching  and  Management,  as  shall  conform 
strictly  to  the  nature  of  Man,  as  a  »uhj"t.  knowledge  as 
■  means,  and  education  as  an  end.  To  facilitate  these 
■ad  kindred  objects. 

II. 

THREE    REGULAR    COURSES  OK  STUDY 
are  adopted,  suited  to  the  corresponding  grades  of  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Normal  ('unite,  intended  to  prepare  teachers 

for  the  common  district  school,  and  for  lower  grade-  of 
<-ity  Bcho 

2.  The  English  Normal  Course,  for  the  larger  districts  and 

intermediate  grades  of  >  itv  schools. 

3.  Th  Qtamoed  Normal  Courts,  rot  higher  grades  and  Buper* 

intendencies  of  city  schools. 

On  the  completion  of  any  one  of  the  above  courses  a  cor- 
responding  Diploma  will  be  awarded,  which,  it  is  hoped] 
will  prove  a  passport  to  our  best  schools,  both  city  and 
country. 

This  school  will  strive  to  be  a  model  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  a  true  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
education  and  teaching. 

III. 

TERMS   AND   TOTIOX. 

1.     Normal  aiid  M64tl  Schools. — 

Fall  Term,  12  weeks,  prepaid  at  one  time.... 81 1.00 


Winter  ■• 
Sprit 


15.00 

11.00 
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2.     Kindergarten. — 

Childrens'  Course,  40  weeks,  $60. 

Ladies'  Course,  6  months,  $l00. 
t&°  No  additional  charge  to  those  taking  full  "  Ladies' 
Course"  in  Kindergartening,  who  wish   to    pursue  other 
studies  in  the  Normal  School. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


I. 

ACADEMIC  OR  PREPARATORY. 

1.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE— 

Geography,  Physical  and  Civil. 
Physiology  and  Natural  History. 
Botany  and  Geology. 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

2.  LANGUAGE— 

Reading  and  Orthography. 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  Music. 

3.  MATHEMATICS— 

Arithmetic  and  its  applications  to  Busine  ss 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Mathematical  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

4.  HISTORY— 

State  and  United  States. 
General  and  Sacred. 
Constitution  and  School  Laws. 
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5.    PHILOSOPHY— 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Political  Economy  and  Logic. 
General  Literature  and  Ethics. 

II. 

NORMAL  OB  PROFESSIONAL. 

1.  ANTHROPOLOGY,  OR  MAN— 

Mental  Physiology,  or  the  Relation  of  Mind  to  its 

Material  Organism. 
Laws  and  Order  of  the  Development  of  Faculties. 
Sociology,  or  Growth  of  National  and  Social  Order. 

2.  KNOWLEDGE,  OR  SCIENCE— 

Educational  Force  or  Value  of  the  Various  Kinds 

of  Knowledge. 
Its  Classification  according  to  Nature  and  Use. 
Arrangement  into  Courses  of  Study  for  Various 

Grades  of  Schools. 

3.  METHODS,  OR  APPLICATIONS— 

General — Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 
Study    and    Recitation,  as    applied    to  all 

Grades. 
Theses,  Discussions  and  Criticisms. 
Special — Primary  Instruction  and  Language  Lessons. 
Application  of  Methods  to  Common  Branches. 
Free-hand  Drawing. 
Object  Lessons  and  Practice. 


ohio  university: 


The  history  of  the  Ohio  University  dates  from  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic.  The  ordinance  providing  for  its 
existence  and  support  was  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  July,  1787,  while  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  still  in  session  at  Philadelphia.  The  provision  thus 
made  preceded  the  first  encroachment  of  civilization  upon 
the  vast  wilderness  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  foundation  laid  for  the  political  and 
.social  fabric  which  has  since  been  reared  in  the  North-west. 
It  was  secured  through  the  agency  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
This  association  had  been  organized  in  Boston  the  previous 
year  to  purchase  "lands  in  the  Western  Territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and 
to  promote  a  settlement  in  that  country."  Its  origin  and 
success  were  mainly  due  to  General  Kufus  Putnam  and  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D., — the  former  having  suggested  and 
organized  the  Company  and  having  led  the  first  band  of 
emigrants  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  the  latter  having  con- 
ducted the  necessary  negotiations  with  the  general  Govern- 
ment. 


"While  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  original  smirvus  of  infor. 
motion  that  were  accessible  to  him,  he  desire*  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Wnlkir's 
•'XL'tillcnt  History  of  Athens  County,  Ohio. 


RUFUS   PUTNAM. 

Rufus  Putman  WM  B  native  of  Sutton,  liaBfl ..  :m<l  Wis 
born  April  9,  L738.  Having  Learned  to  read,  and  having 
by   industry  and   self-denial  obtained   money  enough    be" 

buy  a  spelling-book  and  an  arithmetic,  he  suoceeded  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  very  respectable  acquirements. 
At  fifteen  be  became  the  apprentice  of  a  millwright  at 
Brookfield.  Here  he  continued  bis  studies  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  and  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  expired  had  made 
himself  a  fair  English  scholar. 

In  17-"i7  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  fought  for  the 
British  king  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  lie  volution  he  entered  the  American  army 
with  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant  colonel.  The  nexl 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  appointed 
engineer;  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  brigadier-general. 

About  this  time  he  joined  a  number  of  military  officers  in 
a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  West: 
and  was  recognized  as  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
amnng  tliem  in  the  effort  to  secure  their  object  "The 
signers  expect,"  he  wrote  to  General  Washington,  'that  I 
will  pursue  measures  to  have  it  laid  before  Congres-.'*  In 
his  correspondence  with  General  Washington  upon  this 
subject,  appro.)-*,  far  the  fir*t  time,  the  suggestion  that  th 
■ment  sftoidd  provide  endowments  of  land  for  education: — "The 
whole  tract  is  supposed  to  contain  about  seventeen  million, 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  and  will  admit  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  allowing  to  ruck  tomuMp  three  thous- 
and, and  forty  acre*  for  the  ministry,  schools,  waste  land,  river*-, 
ponds  and  higways."  [Letter  to  Washington,  June  16, 1768b] 
The  effort,  however,  failed. 

For  Some  yean  after  this.  General  Putnam  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  State  surveyor  and  land  agent ;  and  when  Congress 


id,  May  20.  1786,  an  ordinance  providing  for  tin-  purvey 
of  the  public  lands,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor. This  he  declined,  as  be  eould  not  enter  upon  tin* 
duties  of  the  office  without  some  delay.  His  friend  General 
Tapper  was  therefore  appointed  "with  authority  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office,  until  Mr.  Putnam  shall  actually  join 
the  geographer  ami  take  the  duties  upon  himself."  [Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  -Inly  is,  17^5.] 

During  the  next   winter  Putnam  and  Tapper   agreed  to 

take  steps  toward  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  Western 

land  and  the  planting  of  a  colony  of  emigrants  on  it.     In 

pursuance  of  this  agreement  they  published,  January  25, 

an  announcement  of  their  purpose,  and  invited  nil 

us  who  wished  to  join  them  in  it  to  send  delegate 

meet  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in  Boston,  Wedn< 
Hatch  1,  1786,  "then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine 
on  a  genera]  plan  of  association." 
At  the  meeting  held  in  consequence  of  this  notice,  Grenex* 

al  Putnam  was  chosen  to  preside.  He  was  also  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  draft  a  plan  of  organization.  IDs 
name  stands  among  those  of  the  first  directors;  and  H 
arrangements  for  emigration  had  Keen  decided  on,  it  was 
ordered  "that  General  Rufus  Putnam  he  the  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  business  aforesaid,  and  he  is  to  be  obeyed 
and  respected  accordingly."'  By  this  action  he  was  placed 
iu  the  position  of  chief  responsibility  ami  power.  He  exer- 
cised  the  supreme  authority  on  the  westward  journey,  and 
in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community,  till  the  arrival  of 
■nor  St.  Clair.  He  was  the  lirst  judge  of  the  COUrt  of 
common  pleas  appointed  in  the  territory,  and  also  the  first 
judge  of  the  courts  of  general  qua]  ions.    To  him  Dr. 

Cutler  sent  his  draft  for  B  eharter  of  the  I'ni versify,  and 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  institution  from  the  date  of  its 
origin  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Marietta,  O.. 
in  1824. 


KANASSEH    CUTLER. 

Manassch  Cutler  was  born  at  Killingly,  Coma.,  M.i 
1742.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  graduated  at 
Yale,  and  at  twenty-nine  was  settled  over  the  church  in 
Ipswich,  Maes.  He  was  soon  recognised  as  a  minist.  r  >>f 
ability  and  learning;  but  became  even  more  widely  known 
a-  a  man  of  science.  As  a  botanist,  especially,  lie  attained 
considerable  distinction,     lie  w:ts  elected  a  member  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Art-;  and  Sciences  in  1781 :  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1788;  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1784;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  college  in 
1789;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  1792,  and  was  ■  representative  in  Congress  in 
1800-1802. 
He  appeared  in  Boston  March  1,  17>>o",  as  a  delegate  to  the 
ting  for  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company]  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  plan  of  organisa- 
tion ;  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  directors;  and  was  selected 
by  the  directors  to  contract  with  Congress  for  the  purchase 
of  land.     II>   actually  conducted  the  whole  bi  to  its 

conclusion;  though, toward  the  last,  it  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  be  desired  Major  Sargent  secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  was  at  that  time  in   New    York,    to   share   the 
visibility.     Accordingly    the    contract    was    Bigned    by 

both  of  them. 

In  1788,  after  the  first  emigrants  had  made  some  prog 
in  their  settlement  at  Marietta,  he  Bpent  a  few  weeks  among 
them,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never  ceased  to  he  their 
valued  and  influential  counselor.    He  died  in  afassachut 
i,.  1820. 

ORDINANCES    OP    CONG  I 

The  contract  of  the  Ohio  Company  for  the  purchase  of 
land  from  Congress,  comprehended  as  a  basis,  the  congres- 
sional provisions  for  the  government  ^f  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory.    When  the  ordinance  for  this  purpose  had  been  pre- 


pared,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  by  the  Committee  to  Dr.  Cutler 
M  with  leave  to  make  remarks  anil  propose  amendments.'' 
[Dr.  Cutler's  Journal,  July  10,  17*7.]  He  suggested  several 
amendments,  all  of  which  were  adopted,  except  one,  and 
even  in  respect  to  that  the  ordinance  was  so  modified 
conform  more  nearly  to  his  wishes.  He  desired  thai  emi- 
grants to  the  Territory  *houhl  not  be  Bubjeol  tn  taxation  by 
the  national  government,  unless  they  enjoyed  a  full  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  The  provision  aetually  adopted  was 
the  result  of  a  compromisi 

A  careful  investigation  of  circumstances  and  a  compari- 
son of  dates,  renders  it  highly  probable,  it*  not  certain,  that 
the  articles  of  compact  with  which  the  ordinance  of  1  T^T 
concludes,  were  suggested,  perhaps  even  written,  by  Dr. 
Cutler.  They  fell  in  with  his  designs,  whereas  it  Was 
plainly  opposed  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  old 

"  It  was,  'it"  ;ifl   things,  the   very  means  <>t"  r'li. 1(  rin 

a  vast  emigration  from  her  [New  England's"]  own  population 
to  the  West."  [Webster's  first  speech  on  Foot's  Resolution.] 
The  evidence  ts  especially  strong  that  Dr.  Cutler  originated 
the  third  article,  which  declares  that  "religion,  morality, 
arid  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  tchoolt  h ml  the  means  <\f  education 
fhnll  forever  be  encouraged."  This  ordinance,  of  which  Mr. 
Webster eakl  in  1880,ul  doubt  whether  one  Bingle  law  of 
any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of 
more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character,"  was  ps 
July  13,  1787.  On  the  17th,  Dr. Cutler  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia,, where  he  had  spent  a  few  days,  and  the  next  day 
entered  upon  the  special  business  to  which  the  <  "ompany  had 
appointed  him.  On  the  23d,  just  ben  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  government  ot  the  Terri- 
.mother  ordinance  was  passed  fixing  terms  of  Bale  for 
the  tract  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Ohio  Company, 
empowering  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract.    This  ordin- 


apse  not  being  entirely  acceptable  to  I>r.  Cutler,  be  and 

Major  Sargi  at  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Treasury, 

ling  to  enter  into  contract,  unless  certain  modifies^ 

were  made   in   the  terms.     Finally.  on  the  27th,  CongieOD 
passed  a  new  ordinance,  meeting  the  demands  present.  .1  and 
N^i  on  with  BO  much  energy  by  Dr.  Cntler. 

In  these  ordinances  it  was  provided  that  section  sixt 
in   ea«h    township  should   !»•  set  apart  ff>r  the  support  of 
schools;  that  section  twenty-nine  should  he  Bet  apart  for  the 
support  of  religion;  and  thai  ••  noi  store  *l>nu  two  eompUtt 
/lips  shouh!  be  given  perpetually  for  the  ;>"  /  an 

Unioenity,  to  he  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  as 
near  tie-  center  as  may  he  (so  that  the  same  shall  he  of  gcxxl 
land),  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  ohjeet  by  the  Legislature 
Of  the  State." 

Such,  in  its  remote  beginnings,  Uras  the  origin  of  the  Ohio 
University.  It  was  the  first  example  in  the  history  of  oar 
country,  of  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  by  tie-  direct  agency  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.    The    honor    of    it    belongs    almost    exclusively    to 

tCanasseh  Catler,  and  when  we  consider  the  influence  which 
he  has  exerted,  through  the  ordinances  of  July,  17*7,  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  Northwest,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  WS 
are  indebted  for  the  prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  that  extensive  and  populous  region. 


THE    CONTRACT. 

The  contract  was  concluded  October  "27.  17^7.     By  it  the 
Ohio  Company  obtained  optional  possession  of  a  body  of 

land  having  for  its  southern  boundary  the  Ohio  river,  for  its 
Brn   boundary  the  seventh  range  of.  townships,  for  its 
western  boundary  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  and 
extending  northward  so  far  that  astrsighl  tine  running 
and  west  would  include  a  million  an  I  a  half  of  acre- 


the  several  townships  ami  sections  reserved  or  appropriated 
i.i  >p ■•!- i ii.-  pnrposss.  Only  half  this  amount,  however,  was 
ever  p:ii«l  for  anil  controlled  by  them. 

No  time  itm  lost  in  making  an  actual  settlement,  On  the 
seventh  of  April,  1788,  a  colony,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Putnam,  landed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 

Muskingum  rivers.  A  mouth  before  this  event,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Company  hold  in  Boston,  the  directors  were  requested 

"to   pay   as  early   attention  as   possible   to   the   eduoatk 
youth  and  the  promotion  of  puhlie  worship  among  the  Bret 
settlers.'"     Dr.  Cutler  wa>  accordingly   authorized  to  employ 

a  suitable  person  as  instructor.    He  soon  afterwards  secured 

the  servici  -  of  Bey.  Daniel  Story,  and  a  school  was  organized 
at  Marietta  the  ensuing  winter. 


UNIVERSITY    LANDS   SELECTED. 

In  17'»o  the  lands  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
University  were  located.  The  townships  selected  were 
numbers  eight  and  nine  in  the  fourteenth  range,  now  called 
Athens  and  Alexander.  Hen.  Putnam,  who  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  proposed  institution,  used  his  influence  tp 
secure  settlers  for  the  college  lands.  Tie-  fust  families 
removed  to  them  in  17'»7.  and  fixed  their  residence  on  and 

near  the  present  Bite  Of  the  town  of  Athens,  the  seat  of  the 
University.  Two  years  later,  Deo.  18,  1700,  the  Territorial 
Legislature  appointed  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Ivesdilmun, 
and  Jonathan  Stone,  "to  lay  off  in  the  most  suitable  place 
within  the  townships.  I  town  plat  whieh  <dinuld  contain  a 
square  for  the  college  j  also,  lots  suitable  for  house  lots  and 
gardens  for  i  president,  professors,  tutors,  etc,  bordering  on 
or  encircled  by  spacious  commons,  and  such  a  number  of  town 
lots  adjoining  the  said  commons  and  outlots  us  they  shall 
think  will  be  fol  the  advantage  of  the  Cniversity."  This 
u  ork  having  been  done,  a  resolution  was  adopted  hy  the  Leg- 
islature, Dee.  8,  1800,  approving  and  accepting  it.     In  thai 


year,  also,  Dr.  Cutler  sent  bo  Gen.  Patnam  his  d  in  in? 

corporating  act  for  the  University.  The  Bret  section  gave  to 
the  institution  the  name  of  the  American  University,  and  in 
a  letter  which  accompanied  the  draft,  lie  Mid:  "As  the 
American  Congreaa  made  the  grant  which  ia  the  foundation 
of  tin-  l  nivcrsity,  no  oame  appeared  to  me  more  natural 
than  hi  University.     The  sound  is  natural,  easy  and 

agreeable,  ami  no  name  can  be  more  respectable.  There  Lee 
Oolumbiau  college  and  a  Washington  college,  etc.,  already  in 
the  oountry,  but  no  American  college.  1  hope  the  name  will 
imt  be  altered." 

it  is  evident  from   this   paSBage    that  the  founders  of  the 

University  entertained  large  expectations  of  its  future.  The 
Bame  fart  u  no  tecs  manifest  from  Dr.  Cutlers  comments 
the  eighth  section  of  his  draft.  Speaking  of  a  limitation  ><i 
the  income  by  the  Legislature, he  said:  "Forty  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  can  not  be  too  high,  aa  it  must  be  applied 
toons  of  th<-  most  useful  and  important  purposes  to  society 
and  to  government  The  sums  sound  large,  but  no  one  can 
say  to  what  amount  the  income  of  the  endowments  of  this 
University  may  arrive  in  time.      The  income  of  Oxford 

i  bridge  in  England  is  much  greater." 


TKBSUTOBIAI  ACT  OF  Ittft,  r-i  UN  i>niN<;  Tin:  t\i  vi:usi  1  v. 

In  January,  1N02.  an  act  hased  on  the  draft  of  Dr.  Cul 

waa  passed, entitled  "an  act  establishing  an  University  in 
the  town  of  Aihcus."  (tsess.,  2  <;.  A.  T.  161.)  Section  1 
established  and  located  the  University  under  the  name  of 

tie-  American  Western  \  .,  Section  'J  provided  for 

tin-  perpetual  existence  of  "a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 

the   name  and   style  of  'The   President  and  Trustees  of  the 

American  Western  University         Section  3  appointed  the 
trustees,   to-wit:      Ih-ii     Itufus    Putnam,    Joseph    Gil; 
Return  Jonathan   Meigs,  Jr..  Paul   Fearing,  Rev.   Daniel 

Griffin    Greene,    Robert    Oliver,    Ebenezer    Spro.it. 
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Dudley  Woodfaridge,  and  Isaac  Pierce.  Section  ll  vested  in 
the  board  of  trustees  "townships  eight  and  nine  in  tho 
fourteenth  range  fan  (ha  sol<'  use,  benefil  and  support  of  tne 

University,  with  full  powers  and  authority  to  divide,  sub- 
divide, settle  and  manage  the  same,  by  Leasing.  *  *  *  * 
Provided,  that  no  Lease  shall  be  made  lor  a  Longer  term  of 
time  than  twenty-one  years. "  Section  II  exempted  the 
college  Lands  with  the  buildings  that  might  be  ere 
thereon  From  Territorial  and  State  taxation. 


ACT    OF    STATIC    LEGISLATl'ItE     ESTABLISHING    THE    t  NJV  KCSITY. 

Nothing  was  dune  to  carry  into  effeot  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  in  1804,  February  L8th,  after  the  admission  of 

Ohio  into  the  I'nion,  another  aef  was  passed,  tike  the  former 

in  its  main  features,  yet  containing  seme  importanl  in 
f-nt  imis  fjo.  L.  j  i  inn  l  gave  to  the  institution  its 

nt  name,  the  Ohio  I  Diversity,  and  defined  Its  object  to 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  promotion  of  good  education, 
virtue,  religion  and  morality,  and  conferring  all  the  deg 
and  Literary  honors  granted  in  similar institutions."  Section 
2  provided  for  the  corporate  existence  of  the  board  of  trut 
and  made  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  member  of  the  board 
a  <;/  linn  3  appointed  as  trustees  Elijah  Backus, 

Rufus    Putnam,  Dudley   Woodbridge,   Benjamin    Tappan, 

ml   Wells,  Nathaniel    Massie,  Daniel    Symnirs.    Daniel 
Story.  Samuel  t  'arpenter,  .lames   Killiotirne.  Griffin    Greene, 

Sen  .  and  Joseph  Darlington.    The  Dumber  of  trust* ■>  - 
to  l.e  not  tees  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen.    At  present 
the  legal  number  is  twenty-one,  of  whom  the  Governor  oi 
the  State  and  the  President  of  the  University  are  mem- 

officio  ;   the  other-   are   nominated  by  the 
and  confirmed  by   the  Genera]   Assembly.     V>   political 
or    reliv.-:  ts   are   applied.      Vacancies    occur   only 

by  death,  Lation,   removal  or  expulsion.     Section    11 
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provided  for  the  subdivision  of  the  college  lands  into  ti 
of  not  less  eighty  not  move  than  two  hundred  and  ' 
acres;  the  valuation  of  them  bj  three  disinterested  and 
judicious  freeholders  as  in  their  orginal  am!  unimproved 
state;  anil  the  Leasing  of  tin*  same  •'for  the  term  of  ninety 
years,  renewable  forever,  on  a  yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum 
on  the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  made  by  the  Baid  free- 
holders ;  and  the  land  so  teased  shall  be  subject  toarevalnar 
tioo  si  tin  expiration  of  thirty-five  years,  and  toanothei  re> 

valuation  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  each  lease;  which  revaluation 
shall  be  conducted  and  made  on  the  principles  of  the  first, 
and  the  Leaeee  shall  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum  on 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  to  he  made  :  and  forever 
thereafter  on  a  yearly  rent  equal  to  and  iv»t  exceeding  six 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  a  valuation,  to  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  at   the  expiration  of   the   term    of  ninety  3 

aforesaid.    *    *    *    *    Provided  alvsayt,  that  th >rporatioo 

shall  have  power  to  demand  a  further  yearly  rent  on  the 
said  lands  and  tenements,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  property  of  like  description  by  the  State." 
Section  17  exempted  the  lands  in  the  two  townships,  with 
the  buildings  on  them,  from  all  State  taxes  forever. 

This  act  is  the  charter  under  which  the  institution  was 
organized,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  operate. 

The  following  year  an  act  was  passed  (3  0.  L.  79),  mollify- 
ing, in  some  respects,  the  law  of  1  S(J4 .  In  particular,  it 
provided  thai  the  trustees  should  lease  the  lands  for  ninety- 
nine  year-,  renewable  forever,  with  a  fixed  annual   rent  of 

.  per  centum  on  the  appraised  valuation. 

Ahout  2,0i)0  acres  of  this  land  have  been  sold  in  fee  sim- 
ple; the  rest,  amounting  to  more  than  44,000  acres,  is  still 

vested  tu  the  I" M i vers i t v.  lutt.  being  under  perpetual  lease 
it  can  never  vield  more  than  a  scantv  revenue. 


II 


ATHENS. 

The  town  of  Athens,  iii  which  the  University  is  located, 
>n  tains  nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  line  of  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  at  the  southeastern 
terminus  of  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad, 
By   these   roads   it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  eastern, 

m  and  central  portions  of  the  State. 


inivkksity  m  u.oinos. 

The  buildings  are  <>f  brick,  and  are  eligibly  situated,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.  The  grounds  contain 
ten  acres,  about  one-third  of  which,  lying  in  front,  is  cover1 
r  1  with  a  handsomu  growth  of  trees,  ami  an  equal  portion 
in  the  rear  is  reserved  for  reereat ion. 

The  number  of  buildings  is  three.  The  middle  building 
was  erected  in  1817.  It  is  eighty-two  feet  long  by  fifty  w  tdo, 
anil  is  three  stories  high.  It  contains  the  library,  the  chsm* 
ir:d  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  museum,  three  recita- 
tion rooms,  two  society  balls, and  fifteen  domitoriea    The 

wings  are  each  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  and  are 
three  stories  high.    The  east  wing  was  completed  in  1837, 
and  contains  one  recitation  room,  the  rest  of  it  being  dei 
to  dormitories.    The  west  wing  was  completed  in  1839,  and 

ins  the  chapel  ami  two  recitation   rooms,  the  remain- 
ing   rooms   being  dormitories.     The   basement    and  attic  of 

the  middle  building  arc  both  in  use.    Recent  repairs  have 
placed  the  buildings  in  s  much  improved  condition, 

The  original  building,  called  the  Academy,  was  erected  in 
1808-0.  It  stood  cast  of  the  present  buildings  and  extended 
beyond  the  present  enclosure.  It  was  a  two-stoi  y  brick 
building,  about  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty,  containing  one 
room  on  each  floor.  For  tec  years  this  was  the  only  build* 
ing  belonging  to  the  institution.     After  the  college  cl« 

were  oganised,  the  lower  room  was  occupied  by  the  prcparo- 
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tory  department,  while  the  upper  one  accommodated  the 
apparatus.    The  building  was  removed  many  years 

FIRST     IN-I  Ett  I   I  H'X. 

In   this  building  the  first  instruction  of  the  institution 

given.    It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students, 

June  1st,  1809.    The  course  erf  instruction  laid  down  by  the 

board,  June  !>,  1808,  consisted  of  ''the  English,  Latin,  and 

\   languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  1<  >•_' i«-,  geography, 

natural  ami  moral  philosophy." 

I.''  \ .  Jacob  Lindley  was  the  only  teacher,  and  on  the  first 
day  I. ui  three  pupils  were  present,  John  Perkins,  Brewster 
Higley,  and  Joel  Abbott.  Mr.  Perkins  ia  -till  living,  a 
respected  citizen  of  Athens. 


.lAcon  i.imii  i  v. 

Mr.  Lindley,  the  preceptor,  waa  horn  in  Pennsylvania, 
June  13,  1774,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1798,  and  tvsj 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Water- 
ford.  O.,  in  1803.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  trust* 
theOhic  University.  From  l his  to  1822  he  was  president 
uf  the  hoard,  :m''  preceptor  of  the  Academy;  from  1822  to 
1824,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy;  from  lv_'l 
to  1826,  professor  of  mathematical  His  connection  with  the 
board  of  trustees  continued  till  1838.  when  it  was  di--> 
by  reason  of  his  removal  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    IK* 

died  in  his  native  State,  .January  29th,  1857.   In  1812 

mas  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  employed  ai 
Mr.  Lindley's  assistant.     In  1818  Joseph  Dana  wasemph 
as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  first  degrees  were  eonferred  in  1816.    Thomas  (Swing 
and  John  Hunter,  having  completed  the  Bourse  of  study, 
ived,  in  that  year,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  A: 
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THOMAS    EW'INu. 

Mr.  Ewing's  name  stands  first  on  the  roll  of  aluruni,  not 
only   for   this    institution,  hut    for   the   whole   of   Western 
America.    E I *-  was  bora  in  Ohio  Co.,Va.,  Dee.  28,  lTvt.    In 
1792  bis  father  removed  to  Ohio,  residing  first  on  tin-  Mus- 
kingum river,   near   Waterford,  and  afterward  in  what  is 
Ames  Tp»,   Athens  Co.    Having  learned  to  read,  be 
:]y  devoured  the  contents  of  tin-  collection   of  honks 
then  recently  purchased  by  tin1  contributions  of  the  neigh- 
who  had  organized  among  themselves  tin-  "Western 
Library  Association,"  and  which  formed  the  pioneer  public 
library  of  Ohio.    In   1808  he  went   to  the  Kanawha  suit 
works,  where  he  earned  money  <-nough  to  support  himself 
for  ;i   few  terms  ;it  tin-  Ohio  University.    Whenever  his 

-  were  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  es 
more.    Tn  this  way  hi  eded  in  completing  his  oo 

In  the  summer  of  WIS  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  ( •..  u  here 
tudied  law,  and  in  1816  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    Mis 
abilities  once*  recognised,  and  bis  progress  to  pn 

BionaJ  success  and  distinction  was  uninterrupted.  From 
to  1887  he  was  U  S  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  tookadis- 
aisbed  pari  in  tin-  discussions  of  that  Btormy  period, 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1848  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  the  death 
of  President  Taylor,  he  retired  from  the  cabinet;  but,  Mr 
Oorwit)  being  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Swing  re-enterd  the  senate  to  complete  Mr.  Corwin'a  unex- 
pired term.  In  1851  be  resumed  tie-  praotios  of  law  at 
;        iBter.     Ih-  died  <  tat  .  28,  1871. 


\    oKOAMZED. 


A  full  faculty  was  organized  in  1822.    Bev.  James  Irvine, 
A   ML,  was  chosen  president,  and  professor  of  mathematics 

Jacob  Limlley.  professor  of   rhetoric  and  moral   phil- 
osophy; Joseph  Dana,  of  Ian  _  rod  Henry  1>.  Ward, 
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preoeptor.  The  next  year  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Huge  was  ap- 
pointed profeseoi  of  tiatural  sciencea  The  other  presidents 
have  been— Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  1).  U7  1824-39j  Rev. 
William  II.  McGuffey,  D.  D.  LL.  R,  1839-43;  Rev.  Alfred 

.  I>  I»..  1848-52;  Rev.  Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.  U.   1>.. 

72 ;  William  II,  Bcott,  A.  M.,  1878  to  tin-  present  timet 


UKV.    .IAMK-    IHYTNE,  A.    K. 

the  first  president  of  the  Ohio  University,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  New  York.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  at  Union  College,  he  was  elected  profeseoi  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  in  1831;  end  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  the  president.  Owing  ill-health,  be  wee 
the  next  spring  allowed  leave  of  absence,  and  nevet 
turned  to  his  post.  He  lived  fin* a  time  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  afterward  settled  as  pastor  over  a  I'reshyterian  OOtt* 
gregation  in  West  Hebron,  Xew  York. 


REV.   ROBERT  o.   WII.son,    |>.   o,, 

was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  born  Dee.  30,  I7*'V 
Hi-  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  after 
studying  theology,  wee  ordained  to  preach  May  22,  17'.»4. 
He  spent  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Abbeville  district,  B.  C. ;  removed  thence,  in  1805,  to  Chilli- 

cothe.  <)..  Where  hfi  was    for    nineteen    years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.    In  1824,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  uhio  University,  and  during  the  next  fourteen  years 
administered  its  affairs  with  ability  and  success.    In  1838, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  he   resigned  his   position.     He 
tinued  to  preach  for  about  nine  years.    The  last  four 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  family  of  Itis  daughter,  Mi-    .M-.if. 
W.  Irwin,  at  South  Salem  <)..  where  he  died  April  17.  1851. 
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WILLIAM    HOLMES    McUIFFEY,  D.  D.,  hh.  P., 

bom  in  Washington  County,  Penn.,  September  23d 
1800,  When  hi'  was  but  a  child,  his  parents  removed  to 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  He  prepared  himself  for  college, 
and  entered  Washington  College,  Penn.,  of  which  l>r.  Wiley 
was  at  the  time  President.  In  March  1828,  be  was  elected 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Miami  University, Ohio; 
and    in    1882,    he   was   transferred   to   the  chair  of  A& 

Philosophy. 

lie  was  Keened  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1820.  In  1836,  In-  was  chosen  President  of  Cincinnati 
College.    This  position  he  held  until  chosen  President  of 

the  Ohio  University  in  1839. 

In  1K43,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  taught  in  the 
Woodward  High  SchooL  En  1846,  he  wa^  chosen  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  I'niv  •    Virginia,  where 

he  continued  until  his  death,  May  4th,  1873. 

lb-  was  author  of  McGuffey's  Eleetic  Readers  and  Spelling 
Rook,  perhaps  the  must  popular  and  useful  books  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  Mental  Science,  but 

it  wasnot  left  in  shape  for  publication. 


RBV.   A.LFBJGO    RTORS,    l>.    D. 

Rev.  Alfred  Ryors,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June 
28,  1812.  being  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  earl}  age,  he  W8J 
received  into  the  family  and  select  school  of  Rev.  Robert 
Steal,  D.  P.,  at  Abington,  Pa.    lie  graduated  at  Jefferson 

College,  Pa .,  in  1835.  The  next  year  be  was  tutor  in  Lafay- 
ette College,  and  in  May,  1886,  he  was  sleeted  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  hie  professorship  the  next  autumn,  and  remained 
till  1.S44.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  Same  chair  in 
Indiana  State  University  In  1848  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Obio  University,  and  filled  the  office  for  four  v 


In  1852  he  resigned,  and  the  following  year  became  presi- 
tf  Indiana  University.     At  the  end  of  a  yeai 

cepted   the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Center  I  Ivy  , 

he  remained  till  the  time  of  hie  death,  May  8th,  l 


REV.   BOLOMOS    ROWAB0,   [>.   P..  I.T.,    n., 

born  in  Cincinnati,  November  11, 1811.  At  jj  he  grad* 
I  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  to  a 
professorship  in  St.  Charles  College,  Mo.  He  entered  the 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1835;  was  eli 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Ohio  We&< 
I.  van  I ' 1 1 i \ <  rsi t y  in  1843,  and  principal  of  Springfield  High 

i  in  1845,    On  leaving  this  position  he  became  p 
dent  of  Springfield  Female  College;  and  in  1*">2  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  University.    H<-  retained  this  office 
till  1*72.  when,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned.     H« 
died  at  San  -lose.  Cal.,  June  fl,  187 


T11K    I'linU— oJ;-UII- 

llave  been  filled  as  follows:  Tin-  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Science  by  U<  >   .1 b  Lindley,  A.  M.,  l.yjj-4,  and  since  that 

time  by  the  Bucceesive  Presidents, 

The  ('hair  of  Ancient  Languages  by  Joseph  Dana,  A.  M.. 
L818-19and  1882-85;  Rev. John  B.  Whittlesey.  A.M.,  181! 
Daniel  Read,  A.  M.,  1886-38, (Latin  and  Political  Economy  . 
Rev.  Elisha  Ballcntine,  A.  M..  (Greek),  1838-40j 
Rev.  John  M.  Stephenson,  A.  M.,  (Greek),  1840-42;  James  I. 
Kulm.  A.  M ..  Greek  I,  1842-44;  Rev.  Aaron  Williams,  D.  D., 
1844-53;    Rev.   Addison  Ballard,    \   M  .     Latin  .   1848 

E.  E.  E.  Bragdon,  A.  M..  1868-54;  Rev.  I  linton  W.  g 
A.  M.,  1864-66;   Rev  John  M.  Leavltt,  A.  M.,  1856-57;  Rev, 
Robert  \ilyn  A..M  .  1867*49;  Wvn  li  Young,  a  M  ,  1859-68; 

Wm.  11.  Seott,  A.  M..  (Greek),  1889-72;  Rev.  A .<  .  i: 
A.   M.     Latin),   1809-70;    Rev.  .Mm   I.    Hatfield,  A.  M. 
Lati  i     1870-72;  (Latin  and  G  1872  to  the  present. 
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The  Chair  of  Mathematics  by  Rev.  Jam?.*  Irvine,  A.  M., 
1821-24;  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  A.  M.,  1824-26;  Wm.  Wall, 
A.  M.,  1827-36;  Rev.  Alfred  Ryors,  A.  M.,  1836-44;  Rev.  L. 
D.  McCabe,  A.  "M.,  1844-45;  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hoge,  A.  M., 
(Mathematics  and  Rhetoric),  1848-51 ;  Rev.  Addison  Bal- 
lard, 1852-54;  Rev.  John  M.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  1854-55;  Wm.  H. 
Young,  A.  M.,  1855-59;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.,  1859-60;  Rev, 
R.  A.  Arthur,  A.  M.,  1861-64;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.,  1864-68  ; 
W.  H.  G.  Adney,  A.  M.,  1869-72 ;  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Blair,  A. 
M.,  (pro  tern.)  1872-73 ;  Russell  S.  Devol,  A.  M.,  1873  to  the 
present. 

The  Chair  of  Natural  Sciences  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hoge, 
A.  M.,  1823-26;  Thomas  M.  Drake,  M.  D,  1*27-34;  Rev. 
Fredrick  Marrick,  A.  M.,  183-5-42;  Wm.  W.  Mather,  A.  M., 
1842-50;  R?v.  Joseph  S.  Tomlinson,  D.  D.,  1851-52;  Rev. 
James  G.  Blair,  M.  D.,  D  D.,  1852-64;  Rev.  Alex.  S.  Gibbons, 
A.  M.,  1864-72;  W.  H.  G.  Adney,  A.M.,  1872-73;  J.  McC. 
Martin,  A.  M.,  1873  to  the  present. 

The  Chair  of  History  and  English  Literature  by  Rev. 
Randolph  Stone,  A.  M.,  1833-39,  and  by  Rev.  Wells  Andrews, 
A.  M.,  1840-42. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  William  H.  Scott,  A.  M., 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  and  in  moral  science ; 
Rev.  John  L.  Hatfield,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
languages;  J.  McC.  Martin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural 
science ;  Russell  S.  Devol,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics ; 
and  Rev.  John  A.  White,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department. 

COURSES  OP  STUJ>Y. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  laid  down — the  classical  and  the 
scientific.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  classical 
course  are, — arithmetic,  algebra  to  complete  quadratics;  phy- 
sical and  political  geography;  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England;  English  grammar;  Harkness's  Latin 
grammar  and  reader,  Ceasar,  Sallust,  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
Latin   prose  composition;    Hadley's  Groek  grammar    and 
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Boise's  First  Lessons,  Anabasis,  Iliad  and  Greek  prose  com- 
position. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientific  course  are 
the  same,  except  that  no  algebra  or  Greek  is  required,  and 
but  one  vear  of  Latin. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


I.  CLASSICAL. 

FRESHMAX 

First  Term.—  Algebra,  Virgil's  JEneid,  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia,  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Second  Term.— Plane  Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations,  Herodo- 
tus, Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition,  History  of  Greece. 

Third   Term. — Solid  Geometry  and    Logarithms,  Horace's 
Odes,   Xenophon's   Memorabilia,  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
>ry  of  Greece. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Fimt.  Term. — Plane   Trigonometry  and   Surveying,  Livy, 
Plato,  History  of  Rome,  Physiology. 

Second   Term. — Spherical  Trigonometry  and   Navigation, 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  Plato,  History  of  Rome,  Zoology. 

Third    Term.  —  Analytical    Geometry,  Horace's    Epistles, 
Demosthenes  de  Corona,  Botany. 

JUNIOR. 

First    Term.— Chemistry,    Rhetoric,    English    Literature. 
Calculus,  Gformaoia  and  Agricola,  German. 

Second  Term. — Chemistry,   Physics,  Psychology.     Elective: 
Tlunvdid.'S  German. 
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Third  Term. — Physics,  Mineralogy,  Psychology.  Elective: 
Tacitus'  History,  German. 

SENIOR. 

First  Term. — Astronomy,  Geology,  Moral  Science,  Logic. 

Second  Term. — Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  Interna- 
tional Law,  Butler's  Analogy. 

Third  Term. — A  Greek  Tragedy  or  a  Latin  Comedy,  History 
of  Philosophy,  History  of  Civilization,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

II.  SCIENTIFIC. 
FRESHMAN. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Ctesar,  Physiology. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Sallust,  Zoology. 

Third  Term. — Algebra,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE. 

First  Term. — Algebra,  Virgil's  iEneid,  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition, Chemistry,  English  Literature. 

Second  Term. — Plane  Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations,  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  Chemistry. 

Third  Term. — Solid  Geometry,  Horace's  Odes,  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  Mineralogy. 

JUNIOR. 

First  Term. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Livy, 
Rhetoric.     Elective:  Germania  and  Agricola,  German. 

Second  Term. — Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Navigation, 
Physics,  Psychology.    Elective :   Cicero  de  Oratore,  German. 

Third  Term. — Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Psychology. 
Elective:  Tacitus'  History,  German. 
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SENIOR. 

Fintf  Term. — Astronomy,  Geology,  Moral  Science,  Logic. 

Second  Term. — Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  Interna 
tional  Law,  Butler's  Analogy. 

TJUrd  Term. — Horace's  Epistles,  History  of  Philosophy, 
History  of  Civilization,  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those  who 
finish  the  entire  classical  course,  and  pass  satisfactory  ex 
animations.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred,  or. 
the  payment  of  the  usual  fee,  upon  every  Bachelor  of  Art-3 
of  threo  years'  standing,  who  has  sustained  a  good  moral 
character  and  has  pursued  professional  or  scientific  studies 
during  that  period. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  the  scientific  course.  The  degree  of  Master  or 
Science  is  conferred  on  Da  *helors  of  Seienee  under  the  same 
condition^  preserihed  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  conferred  has  been — 

1.  In  Covne: 

Bachelors  of  Science 43 

"  "     Arts 2"> 

Masters      "       "     215 

2.  Honorary  : 

Bachelors  of  Arts 0 

Masters       '•     "     42 

Doctors  of  Divinity l.i 

"       "     Laws 4 
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ALUMN  I 


The  University,  her  ape  being  considered,  docs  not  boast  a 
long  list  of  graduates;  but  of  their  character  f-he  may  justly 
be  proud.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  able,  self-ieliant, 
successful  men  in  everjr  department  of  society.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  catalogue : 


1815. 

1826. 

Thomas  Ewiko, 

Hiram  It.  Howe, 

John  Hunter. 

Levi  Keyes, 

Lutellus  Lindley, 

1816. 

Ezra  Walker. 

Giles  Samuel  Booth  Hkmfstead, 

Solomon  Stoddard  Milks, 

Jacob  Parker. 

1827. 

Jonathan  Cable, 

1819. 

Fdmund  W.  Skiion, 

Henry  Perkins. 

William  Kick  Putnam. 

1820. 

John  Hunt. 

1828. 

Richard  E.  Adams, 

1822. 

Elisiia  Bai.lkntine, 

Archibald  Green  Brown, 

John  Marshall  Creed, 

Joseph  Dana, 

James  McElhenny, 

Lucius  V  exits  Bierce. 

Georoe  ItEltKR, 

Alexander  W.  McCoy. 

1823. 

James  Richmond  Stanberry, 

John  McDonald, 

John  Wise  Taylor, 

Franklin  Putnam,                        . 

Joseph  M.  Trimble, 

William  P.  Skinner. 

John  Newton  Templeton. 

1824. 
John  T.  Brazee, 
Samuel  McFari.and  Browning, 
Samuel  D.  Kino, 
Daniel  Lindley, 
Samuel  Westcoat  Rose, 
Daniel  V.  McLean, 
Daniel  Read. 

1825. 
Samuel  Biooer, 
Calvin  Xoyce  Ransom, 
Georoe  William  Summers. 
Uwjkoe  Washington  Warner. 


1829. 
William  McKendreb  Bangs, 
Henry  Ballentine, 
Oscar  Walker  Brown, 
Homer  J.  Clark, 
Ciiaiii.k*  <:   Con  vers, 
James  Dunlap, 
Charles  C.  Hildreth, 
Georoe  o.  Hildreth, 
Isaac  Hook, 

Nathaniel  Clark  Read, 
William  Scott. 
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1830. 

Charles  Pitt  Brows, 
Geoboe  Washington  Kellet, 
Amos  Miller, 
Charles  Matthews, 
Samuel  Prince  Robbins, 
Charles  T.  Sherman, 
John  Steel, 
Samuel  Wilson. 


1837. 
James  C.  Maccracken, 
Alexander  McPherson, 
Eliphaz  Perkins  Pratt, 
Nathan  B.  Purinton, 
Richard  Griffith. 

1838. 
Moses  Andrew  Hock. 


1831. 
Thomas  Crkioh, 
James  Culbertson, 
David  G.  D evoke, 
John  M.  Howe, 
Joseph  Tatlor  Irwin, 
William  McCoy, 
Paradise  Lynn  McAbot, 
John  R.  Osborne, 
Lawson  Wilson, 
John  M.  Wilson, 
Dudley  Woodbridgk, 
John  W.  Wrioht, 
William  Pitt  Creed. 

1832. 
Lewis  A  Alderson, 
Joseph  W.  Patten, 
Elias  Van  Deman, 
Jonathan  Perkins  Weethee. 

1K33. 

ebenezer  buckingham, 
Ebenezer  Granville  Currier, 
William  Dana  Emerson, 
I.eland  R.  McAboy, 
Andrew  Park  em, 
William  Reber, 
Charles  Sloank  Skinner, 
Cakky  A.  Trimble. 

ISM. 
Addison  Coffee, 
Andrew  H.  Caldwell, 
George  Washington  M<h>re, 
Amasa  Read, 
Lafayktte  W.  Wilson, 
William  McElhenny. 

is:«5. 
EofiAR  Thomas  Brown, 
Philander  Latiirop  Cable, 
Isaac  Newton  Taylor, 

CuaVNCKY   1'ERKlNs  TaYLOR. 


1839. 
William  Wallace  Bikrce, 
John  E.  Anderson, 
G.  W.  A.  Clough, 
E.  F.  Chester. 

1840. 

James  H.  Couch, 
John  James  Hooe, 
Ira  Marsh, 
James  D.  Miller, 
Thomas  G.  Mitchell, 
David  H.  Putney, 
John  Wilson, 
Lumen  X.  Allen. 

1841. 
Joseph  T.  Lewis. 

1842. 
James  Duckett  Johnson, 
John  Henry  Pratt, 
Henry  Willam  Taylor, 
Solomon  W.  Shepherd. 

1843. 
John  Milton  Bush, 
John  Calhoun  Culbertson, 
Robkhx  Harvey  Gilmore, 
David  Con  vers  Goddard, 
William  James  Hoge, 
John  Blair  Hoge, 
Lorenzo  Dow  McCabe, 
Alexander  L.  Oliver, 
David  P.  Ruckman, 
Jefferson  Price  Safford. 


1M4. 
John  M.  Christian, 
Robert  Wilmi.n  Pratt, 
James  Merrill  Safford, 
Robert   Woodrow, 
James  A.  Stirratt. 
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1845. 

tan. 

Benjamin  Dodpriooe  Blackstone, 

Francis  D.  Carlet, 

Aaron  Hill, 

Samuel  a.  Kutlkr, 

A.  L.  S.  Bateman, 

BOUERT    II.    McGONAGLR, 

IMS    lAKl.<l>    '    I  1.1  IV. 

James  W.  Murphy, 

ItORERT  STKWAKI    Fl'LLERTOR, 

John  N.  1'ilciier, 

James  U.  Hey. 

B.  B.  Sheffield, 

Wm.  L.  HikdmaN,  (B.S.). 

IBBBb 

Archibald  Douglas  Brows, 

1859. 

De  Witt  Cllnton  Loudojc. 

Hi  ■-.«  Boyd, 

Alban  Da  vies. 

1*51. 

James  H.  Gardner, 

William  Whitney  Ballard, 

J.  M.  Goodspekd, 

Hvoh  James  Campbell. 

FlSDLF.Y  K.   Manna, 

Wm.  K.  Smith,  (B.  ».), 

UK 

iiiARLEs  8.  Smart,  (B.  8.). 

Until  W.  *;itiihik, 

F mas cis  11  error  Williams. 

1860. 

W.  H.  G.  Adn'ET, 

1853. 

Harrison  Gillilard, 

JOHN    ANDERSON, 

David  H.  Moore, 

Joseph  Carter  Corbin, 

BPICER   H.    PATRICK, 

Samuel  Fred  Dunlap, 

Jasper  A.  Smith,  (B.  8.). 

Erastus  Alexander  Githrie, 

Henry  Force  Miller, 

1801. 

Oliver  Terry  Kiiiras, 

Earj.  Cranston, 

Charles  Mannino  Walker, 

James  E.  I.apsley, 

William  Henry  Yovro. 

Charles  W.  Stewart, 

Edmund  Sheffield, 

1864. 

J.  J.  K.  Warren, 

Edward  L.  Joiiksox, 

Barkley  Cooper,  (B.  8.), 

Edward  W.  Mullikin, 

Wm.  W.  Cooper,  (B.  S.), 

Thomas  Oodem  Osborne. 

Lkonisas  M.  Jkwett,  (B.  - 

BENJAMIN    F.    MlESSE,   (B.  8.), 

1855. 

Charles  TuWMimi.  i  B.  S  >, 

James  K,  Black, 

Hviiii  Town  send,  (B.  S.). 

Elijah  C.  Dimmit, 

TlRNEH  M     MAUqiTART,  (R.  S ), 

ISiVJ. 

Samuel  Wi'Ria  Kino,  (B.  6.), 

George  E,  Blair, 

Jefferson  Booth, 

UN 

Robert  B.  Brown, 

Pkblf.v  BrwHi    Pavis, 

Franklin  B.  Bcchwalter, 

Edward  Harvey  Guthrie, 

Jefferson  H.  Clayton, 

Jacob  Kreider  Mower, 

John  L.  Hatfield, 

Thomas  Carleton,  (B.  8.). 

Hiram  C.  Martin, 

Wm.  H.  Scott, 

1837. 

Lvcies  C.  Wriokt. 

Newton  Isaac  Reman, 

F lymes  Wesley  Flesh  er, 

1883. 

Adam  Clarke  Dyas, 

Daniel  M.  Blair, 

Eli  as  Mii.lkn  Stanbf.ry, 

John  H.  Bawtjen, 

Stephen  Meokth  Beard,  <B.  8.), 

Charles  11.  Collier, 

John  Galloway  McGvffey.  (B.  8.), 

Daniel  W.  Cornell, 

Kvas  Franklin  Banks,  (B.  s.t. 

Silas  Pkudf.n, 
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J.  Albert  Rich, 
John  W.'  Showalter, 
Anthony  H.  WlNDSOR. 

1864. 
Charles  W.  Clippexger, 
Joux  B.  Scott, 
Homer  Wright, 
austin  w.  vorhes, 
John  A.  Ulster,  (B.  S.), 
Morris  H   Miesse,  (B.  8.). 

1865. 
Henry  T.  Atkinson, 
Wm.  W.  Deverkll, 
Wesley  Otis  Youno. 

1866. 
Wm   Fletcher  Boyd, 
Joseph  F.  Lckbxs, 
Wm.  C.  Oliphant, 
Charles  S.  Smart, 
CiEoroe  B.  Stanley, 
Wm.  T.  Patterson,  (B.  8.), 
Julius  S.  Smith,  (B.  8.). 

1867. 
George  W   Boyce, 
John  P.  Dana, 
Cyrus  O.  Fresch, 
Axselm  T.  Holcomb, 
Ckuger  W.  Smith. 

1868. 
David  W.  DeLay, 
Alex.  C.  Gibson, 
Bkxjamix  X.  Sanders, 
Thomas  G.  Wakefield, 
Robekt  W.  Ekwix,  (B.  S.), 
Thomas  J.  Hakrisox,  (B.  S.). 

1869. 
John  W.  Down, 
Wm.  S.  Eveksole, 
Richard  A.  Hoffman, 
Thomas  L.  Hugues, 
John  B.  Lash, 
Edsox  B.  Miesse, 
Wm.  II.  Minx  nil, 
Arciiklai's  A.  Stanley, 
Augustin  Bout:.  iB.  S.), 
H.  M.  Lash,  (B.  S.i, 
John  L.  McMaster,  (B.  P.), 
Wesley  A.  Smith,  (B.  S.). 


1870. 
Wm.  B.  Carpenter, 
Charles  F.  Creioiiton, 
Russell  S.  Devol, 
David  P.  Guthiue, 
Thomas  J.  Harbison, 
Wm.  H.  Hall, 
Francis  B.  Hornbrook, 
Thomas  C.  Iijff, 
John  C.  Jackson, 
George  E.  Wells, 
Philip  Zenner, 
John  T.  Duff,  (B.  S), 
George  G.  Parker,  (B.  S.). 

1*71. 
Henry  W.  Coultrap, 
David  J.  Evans, 
Wm.  D.  Lash, 
Albert  J.  Michael, 
John  W.  Ruti.edoe, 
Thomas  Blackstuxe,  (B.  8.). 

1872. 
Wm.  W.  Gist, 
Clement  It  Long, 
Phiup  S.  Goodwin,  (B  S.), 
Vernon  C.  Stikrs,  (B.  S.i, 
George  R.  Walker,  (B.  S.). 

1873. 
Margaret  B)yd, 
John  M.  Davis, 
Charles  H.  I>ixon, 
Ripley  H.  Kixxisox, 
Moses  J.  Mo  ;kax, 
Frank  O.  Ballaisd,  (B.  S.). 

1871. 
Charles  A.  Atkinson, 
Eugene  B.  Jkweti-, 
John  A.  White, 
David  C.  Casto,  i'B.  S  ), 
John  W.  Mauuire,  (B.  S.i. 

187.J. 
Hermann  F.  Acker, 
Wm.  Baumann, 
Fletcher  S    Coultrap, 
EnER  I*.  I)E  Stekjcer, 
Wm.  8.  Hudson, 
Josiaii  W.  Lash, 
GK(>K<iE  W.  Martin, 
Calvin  S.  Welch. 
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Year. 

1815 
1816 

1819 

1820 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825,,. 

1826 

1827 
1828 
1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1x34 

1*35 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843., 

1844 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853  , 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1X59 

1860 

1861 

1862 

186:$ 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1857    ... 

1868  ,     , 

1869 

1870 

1871    , 

1873 

1874 
1875 
1876  

S 

a 

"E 

s. 
§ 

2 

a, 

C 

37 

61 
80 
91 
100 
125 
135 
91 
84 
79 
62 
64 
85 
86 
189 
100 
65 
67 
61 
67 
54 
56 
68 
62 
54 

Freshmen. 


25 
43 
43 
20 
17 
16 
24 
19 
15 
15 
7 
14 
5 
12 
18 
19 
8 
6 
9 
21 
15 
11 
11 
6 


20 
13 
12 
19 
13 
19 
4 
10 
5 
3 
14 
18 
17 
6 
8 
11 
9 
5 
2 


UNDERGRADUATES. 

Sophomores. 

Juniors 

8EN10RS. 

1 

i 

i 

«5 
3 

i 

2 

a 
R 

§ 

c 
4? 

i 

a 
« 

i 

i 

s 

01 

a 

3 

5 

X 

0 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

. .  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 



3 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

10 

11 

11 

8 

8 

13 

13 

4 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

..... 

4 

.. 

4 

5 

5 

1 



1 

4 



4 

8 

8 

1 



1 

4 

4 

10 



10 

5 



5 

2 

2 

10 

5 

2 
2 

2 
2 

6 

2 

8 

H 

13 

3 

*.,*,, 

3 

3 

23 

12    .    

2 

2 

4 

10 

4    1          5 

3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9    .          2 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

5              2 

i 

1 

9 

11 

9 

4    !          4 

5 

2 

7 

12 

8 

5    1          4 

4 

5 

5 

11 

5 

13              4 

a 

7 

11 

11 

5 

6    !          3 

9 

1 

9 

8 

6 

3              6 

8 

8 

5 

4 

7  :      s 

4 

6 

7 

6 

2 

5    |          2 

3 

3 

5 

9 

6    1          1 

5 

2 

7 

13 

12 

4   :       * 

7 

5 

9 

5 

8              9 

4 

2 

6 

9 

7 

8    !          3 

8 

6 

12 

6 

2 

5 

4 

11 

2 

IS 

6 

10 

5 

7 

5 

1 

6 

6 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

2 

4 

3 

6 

•      I 

7 

5 

1 

10 

2 

8 

fr 

II 

8 

3 

7    !    

8 
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8 

10 

3 

6             8 

7 
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EXPENSES. 

The  terra  fees  are :  Tuition,  $10.00 ;  room  rent,  83.00  or 
•4.00 ;  and  contingent  fee,  $3.00. 

In  the  preparatory  department  the  charge  for  tuition  is 
86.00.  The  other  fees  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in 
the  college  classes. 

One  student  from  each  county  of  the  State  is  admitted 
free  of  charge  for  tuition.  Any  one  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  county  scholarship  must  receive  his  appoint- 
ment to  it  from  the  Auditor  and  Commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  obtain  from  them  a  certificate  stating  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character  and  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  from 
which  he  is  sent. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

The  University  is  not  sectarian,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
inculcate  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  creed  or  denomina- 
tion ;  but  care  is  taken  to  promote  sound  and  healthy  relig- 
ious sontimnits.  Students  are  required  to  bo  present  at 
prayers  in  the  chapel  every  morning;  and  a  lecture  is  de- 
livered in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  which 
attendance  is  also  required. 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  preparatory  department  was  organized  in  1S22,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  various  collegiate  departments.  The 
successive  principals  have  been:  Henry  D.  Ward,  A  M., 
1822-21;  A.  G.  Brown,  A.  M.,  '24-25:  Daniel  Read.  A.  B., 
'25-36;  Wells  Andrews,  A.  M.,  '37-40;  Rev.  Amos  Miller.  A. 
M..  '4445;  Rev.  Aaron  Williams,  A.  M.,  '45-47  ;  Rev.  ().  M. 
Spencer,  A.  M.,  '51-52 ;  Rev.  James  F.  Given,  A.  M..  "52-54  : 
W.  H.  Young,  A.  BM  '54-55 ;  Francis  Brown,  A.  M.,  '55-59  : 
Hugh  Boyd,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics, '59-60  :  Edward 
H.  Guthrie,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Languages,  ,59-00 ;  E.  H.  Guth- 
rie, Principal,  '60-64;  Wm.  H  Scott,  A.  B.,  '64-65:  W.  H.  G. 
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Adney,  A.  M..  '«£09j  Rev.  John  M.  Davis,  A.  B.,  73-74; 
Rev.  John  A.  White,  A.  R,  74-7*1. 

Tin1  studies  prescribed  are  those  enumerated  above  as  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  college  classes. 

While  this  department  is  specially  designed  to  prepare 
students  fertile  regular  courses  of  the  College  department, 
students  are  also  received  who  may  wish  to  pursue  element- 
ary B&adiefl,  even  though  they  may  have  no  intention  of 
entering  upon  one  of  the  higher  courses. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  character,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic  to  percentage,  English  grammar  to  syntax, 
geoglttphy,  and  all  studies  of  the  course  Lowe:  than  those 
which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  college  library  contains  between  4000  and  oOOO  vol* 
limes.  In  the  first  years  of  its  history  it  received  many  val- 
uable books  by  donation.  One  donation,  made  by  General 
Putnam  and  a  royal  donation  from  England  were  of  special 
importance,  The  latter,  received  in  1884,  was  estimated  ai 
£200.,  and  included  complete  editions  of  standard  anthers 
in  classical,  historical,  scientific  and  theological  literature, 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  70  volumes. 

The  institution  has  no  library  fund,  and  therefore  the 
growth  of  the  Library  is  neither  rapid  nor  uniform  ;  yet  a  few 
good  hooks  are  placed  in  it  every  year. 

The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  contain  about  2500 
volume-,  and  are  receiving  considerable  additions. 


APPARATUS    AND    t'AlUNKT. 


The  department  of  natural  science  possesses  apparatus 
I  at  11,090,  and  collections  in  botany,  zoology,  min- 
eralogy, and  geology  estimated  at  about  82,000. 
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SOCIETIES. 


There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity— the  Athenian  founded  in  1819  and  the  Philoma- 
thean  founded  in  1822.  The  former  has  had  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1312,  and  the  latter  of  1273.  The  Athenian 
library  contains  nearly  1200  volumes,  the  Philomathean 
nearly  1400. 

PROSPECTS. 

Earnest  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
its  future  will  be  worthy  of  its  origin  and  early  history. 


HIST«»I;|<  A  I-  SKETCH 


<|llja  ^esltijaii  Jfcmale  <fol!rnet 


DELAWARE.  OHIO. 


In  u  abort  period  after  the  organization  of  rhis  inetitul 
the  Board  of  Trustees  \\itl>  t  wise  rbre->though(  requested  its 
President.  I>r.  R.  Hills,  to  prepare  for  permanent  record, a 
h  of  the  incipient  measures  reauHing  in  its  (Jon. 

Prom  ilns  very  interesting  record,  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  proceedings  oi  the  Board,  the  following  condensatioi 
extracts  :ire  made. 

"The  rapid  progress  in  the  growth  <»!'  »h>-  0,  W,  Univer- 
sity, and  consequent  influx  of  a  population,  often  of  entire 
families,  tor  educational  purposes,  ami  the  desire  of  others 
from  abroad  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  associated  as 
nearly  as  iiihv  be,  in  their  educational  efforts,  mads  it  very 
desirable  that,  with  an  institution  for  yonng  men, 
should  he  one  for  young  women. 

H  The  t>r-t  movement  to  supply  this  want  wasan  individual 
erVurt,  made  by  Kev.  Win.  Grissell,  who,  with  bifl  wife  and  a 

oorpe  of  assistants,  occupied  an  ohl  frame  building  on  llillst. 
This  schoeJ  opened  in  September,  1860,  with  line  pros- 
pects, the  pupils  soon  numbering    more  than  ont   hundred. 


At  ti.  the  idea  of  a  oo Il<             "uug 

women,  w  t  .iinl  suitable  location,  began  to  tak<> 

hold  'in. hi.                                                     ionaJ 

matti  .  and  various  plan               bed  :  the  result  of 

whirl  Hills,  of 

a  lot  containii  the   prea  ul  buil 

BOW 

March  1853,  fcb   i  ,        lave  tli»* 

atute  laws  ni  Ohio.    The 
certifi  n  was  presented  lot  record   Apri] 

The  incorporators  were  i!.  Hills,  \\\  L.  Harris, 
Evans,  W  .  '••  Williams,  A.  A.  Welch,  and  fifteen  others, 
iciation  wire  reported  April  1st,  IS 
having  been  signed   by  the  majority  of   the  iucorpon 
From  the  Articles  of  Association  we  quote  : 

The  institution  shall  be  called  the  Ohio  W 
Female  College,  and  shall  b<  '1  in  the  town  «>f 

Delaware,  county  "t  Delaware,  State  of  Ohio. 

•  .     The  coll  be  conducted  on  the   a 

1  princi]  o  all  religious  denominations, 

and    open  for  the  education  <>t    young   women  in  general; 
i   be  under  the  supervision  ■  >)'  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ohio. 

A tri  9th.     If  the  *  i>iii'  uees  patronizing 

the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  located  in  Delaware,  Ohio, 
shall  at  any  future  time  recommend  the  union  of  the  two 
institutions  -<>  Sir  as  can  legally  be  effected,  then  the  Tru 
of  thi>  college,  on  their  part,  shall  proceed  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  legal  and  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object. 

V.i.    Williams  was  appointed  to  devise  a  seal  rot 
the  use  oi  th 

For  immediate  n-i  .  it  was  resolved  that  the  eagle  side  of  a 
ball  dollar  pit  coin,  be  the  seal  of  the  college 

until  further  order  of  the  Board. 

l'rof.  Williams  subsequently   reported  a  circular  d< 


witli  the    legend  "  <  >h 

around   the    margin,  ithin   (he  margin   the    motto 

•.  mii.i  i-.,'"  meaning  "  For  the  <  'burefa  and  the 
Family,"  and  within  the  <  inter  an  open  book  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *•  HoLi  with  illuininatii  •.  Bible, 
and  order*  <!  to  bi            \  pd. 
On  June  'itli,  I                       hi.   <.j  five  mem  -  aj>- 
pointed  to  attend  the  nexl              »f  the  North  Ohio  (  o 

iheld  hi  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  Ith  of  August,  fol- 

< ).  \V .  femul  i  the  terms  scl  forth  in  th< 

of  Association  nf  said  <  aud  the  by-laws  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  EL  ilil  -    Jv  (  G.    Williams,    A.    A. 

\\  eleh,  and  Thos.  I  -  pointed. 

Thi  iiu  the  ilutv  to  it,  urn! 

agusi  26thj 

imih  adopted  the  tollowi 
••  /;.  That  the  prop  ■  the  Trustees  of  the 

Ohio  \Vr-U-\:ui   Female  '  nrnership  and 

control   of  thai    insti  i       ad   u 

hereby  a<  •  ept< 

From  thni  day  t<>  the  present  -  been    i 

until  u  i-  now  found  m in ici-  the  control  and  patron- 
M.  Ed  Conferences  of  thi  if  Ohio  except 

tin-  Ciii' 

Tin'  I'uri -ic-ii I mti  embraces  three  courses  of  study — theSci- 
i-ntitif,  the  Classical,  and  the  Baccalaureate,  The  Scientific 
includes  onlj  the   English  branches;  the  I  English 

and  Latin  "with  either  German  01  French;  the  Baccalaun 
English,  L;iiin.  Greek,  German  and  French.. 

Thr  course  in  music,  both  Instrumental  and  Vocal,  is  <<>in- 
It  aims  at  the  highest  standard  «•!  I  culture, 

and    pursues    the     nut1  ■.■tinned     bj     thr     lust     mi 

authoril  i  irope  and  Amei  ica. 

Th  ii  Painting,  Drawing  >r  to 


that  of  other  similar  Institutions.  The  Studio  is  furnished 
with  sky-light,  n>i-,  models,  and  other  proper  appliances, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  acccomplished  artist. 

In  the  first  Faculty  arc  the  names  of  Oran  Faville,  A.  M., 
President,  (deceased),  William  Smith,  A.  B.,  (now  President 
Smith,  of  X»  ">ia  f'ollege,  Ohio,)  R.  Hills,  M.  !>..  Lecturer 
on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  T,  C.  O'Kane.  \.  M..  (now 
author  of  several  Sabbath  School  Song  Books,  and  eomposer 
of  many  of  our  best  Sabbath  School  Songs). 

The  second    President    was   Rev.  James    Dean. 

The  third  President  of  the  oollege,  resigning  before  the 
eud  of  bis  Hrst  year  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  Kev. 
Charles  D.  lSurritt,  A.  M.  lie  was  succeeded  bj  Kev.  P.  S. 
Donelson,  A.  M.,  who  occupied  the  position  tor  seventeen 
years.  President  Donelson  was  succeeded  in  1873  hy 
William  Richardson,  -V.  M. 

The  spacious  building  occupies  the  center  of  a  square 
containing  at  present  ten  sores,  in  the  suburbs  ot  the  city. — 
The  spot  is  favored  by  nature  with  woodland,  hillside,  lawn 
and  creek. '   The  mineral  springs,  so  justly  celebrated  for 

their  healthful  qualities,  are  ill  the   immediate  virinitv.      The 

build:  iin>  a  Chapel,  two  elegantly  furnished  society 

halls — the    CHoniaU   and   the    Athemeum     a     Laboratory,  a 
Library,  a  Studio,  and  a  large  Dining  Hall.     The  Dormitory 
baa  capacity  for  one  hundred  pupils. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  each   year  varies  from 

two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five.  Several  hundred  young  women  have  gone  forth  from 
the  halls  of  the  O.  \\  F.  <  .  daring  itl  brief  history,  to 
take  enviable  position  in  society,  and  bring  honor  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  to  the  Church. 


THE  OHIO  WESLEYAN  I'MYERSITY, 

DELAWAEE,    OHIO. 


The  Ad  of  Incorporation  of  this  Institution  was  pawed 
March  7,  1842.  Thi.s Act  was  amended  January  11,  1843, 
March  25,  1851,  May  13,  1868,  and  in  1872. 

The  following  were  tlie  first  Trustees:  William  Neft",  S. 
Williams,  A.  Trimble,  L.  Reynolds,  T.  Orr,  Willian  Bishop, 
William  Armstrong,  J.  B.  Finley,  J.  Young,  E.  W.  Sehon, 
L.  h.  Huinlin.',  P.  G.  Goode,  G.  B.  Arnold,  M.  Bartley,  F. 
C.  Welsh,  W.  Joy,  EL  Ebhsrt,  J.  H.  Harris.  A.  Poe,  W. 
Burke  and  L.  B.  Gurley. 

Thu  number  of  Trustees  was  at  first  21.  It  is  now  25. 
Also,  the  President  of  the  Institution  is,  eas-offuti-o,  an  addi- 
tional member  of  tin*  Board. 

The  Institution  was  at  first  controlled  by  the  Ohio  and 
the  North  Ohio  Conferences  of  the  Methodist    Episcopal 

Church.  Tliese  Conferences  have  been  divided  into  tour,  s.. 
that,  the  College  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  billowing  four 

Conferences:  The  Ohio,  the  North  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  and 
the  Central  Ohio.  Recently  the  charter  was  so  amended  as 
to  make  the  body  of  Alumni  equal  to  another  Conference  in 
controlling  power,  bo  that  now  these  five  bodies  are  each  rep- 
resented by  ftveouf  of  rtje  twenty-flve  members  of  tin- Board 
ot  Trustees.  Bach  of  Chose  bodies  elects  annually  one  new 
Trustee  for  the  period  oi  five  years.  Thus  one  Trustee  for 
each  of  these  five  bodies  goes  annually  out  of  the  Board,  and 
one  new  member  enters  it 

The  Institution  is  located  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  a  town  of 
-'inn    right   thousand    inhabitants,  twenty-four    miles    north 


of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 
and  Columbus  and  Toledo  railroads.  Its  location  is  not- 
fixed  by  its  Charter,  but  its  property  was  in  pan  donated 
on  condition  thai  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should 
found  on  it  a  College;  so  that,  in  this  res|iect,  it-  location  in 
Delaware  is,  perhaps,  legally  fixed. 

In  1842  the  citizens  of  Delaware  presented  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  a  building  and  grounds,  at  a  cost  ■»<' 
ten  thousand  dollars,  though  valued  at  near  twice  that 
amount.  Additional  purchases  have  been  made  by  the 
Trustees,  so  as  to  constitute  at  present  a  beautiful  campus  of 
some  thirty  acres.  Upon  this  campus  stand  four  very  com- 
modious and  substantial  college  buildings.  The  Libra rv 
building,  the  Museum  Hall  ami  the  College  Chajwl  are  neat 
and  well  adapted  to  their  uses. 

The  available  space  of  the  grounds  is  utilized  as  an  Arbo- 
retum. Through  the  enterprise  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Creighton,  it  is 
being  planted  with  all  the  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
will  grow  in  this  climate. 

For  several  years  the  grounds  have  been  undergoing 
reconstruction,  under  the  supervision  of  an  accomplished 
landscape  gardener.  For  this  the  College  is  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  J.  R.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  P.  P. 
'Mast,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Upon  the  grounds  is  situated  the  celebrated  White  Sul- 
phur Spring — a  favorite  resort  in  the  warm  season. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  not  in  the  least  sectarian. 
It  aims,  however,  to  give  a  full,  healthy,  moral  and  Christian 
education.  It  has  had  members  of  all  denominations  among 
its  students;  it  has  graduated  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  oof 
a  single  Methodist  book  in  its  course  as  a  text-book.  It  is  as 
yet  a  college  for  males.  Chapel  worship  is  held  every  morn- 
ing— consisting  of  Scripture-reading,  singing  and  prayer. 
The  Professors  usually  officiate  in  turn.  The  teachers  are 
generally  Methodists,  though  there  have  been  among  them 
Presbyterians  and  Quakers. 

There  has  constantly  been  kept  up  a  Preparatory  depart- 


ment,  affording  tw>  years  of  linguistic  drill,  prepartory  to  the 
Freshman  class. 

As  yet  there  is  in  lull  operation  only  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters. 

The  following  "Financial  Exhibit  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University    for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1875,"  will  show 
the  approximate  value  of  the  property  of  the  College: 
Aanti 

I  fonutda  and  buildings $150,000 

Lilinirv,  C:i  billet  and  Apparatus 29,000 

Ptamanct   Fund 240,262 

Sundries. 6,088 

rotft) HMgM 

lnd<  l.tf-lness 44,362 

Excess  of  &ma» - $381,888 

The  endowment  of  the  Institution  has  thus  far  been  con- 
tributed chiefly  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  mostly  in 
small  sums,  SoOD  after  its  foundation,  the  College  devised  a 
system  of  scholarships.  Their  sale  furnished  tuition  at 
almost  nominal  rates,  and  yet  aggregated  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

During  the  present  year  (lN7t>)  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  endowmenl  by  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.      About  one-half  of  this  sum  is  already  secured. 

The  Library  now  contains  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes.  The  Society  Libraries  contain  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes. 

Valuable  additions  are  annually  made  to  the  University 
Library,  especially  through  the  liberal  donations  of  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Trimble,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  and  William  A. 
Ingham.  ISsq.j  of  Cleveland,  to  their  respective  alcoves. 

The  Library  has  among  its  euriosities  a  far  simile  <if  the 
Rosette  Stour.  a  copy  of  tiie  celebrated  Tieohendorf  repro- 
duction of  the  Codea  XiiKiiticiix,  and  a  fine  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  body  Of  French  savans  whom  Napoleon  sent  to 
Egypt. 


Students  have  free  u*.*-  «>i  the  Lihrary  on  condition  <»| 
depositing  five  dollars,  to  cover  the  possible  loss  or  damage 
of  books  taken  out. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  students  and  teacl, 
in  the  O.  W.  University  in  the  successive  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  presented  by  the  thirty-one  Annual   Catalogues  thus 
far  published : 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  largest  catalogued 
Senior  class  was  in  i  872-3,  to- wit :  47.  The  smallest  was 
in  lX45-f>,  nainelv :  one:  unless  we  coant  the  proceeding 
year,  when  it  was  at  zero.  The  largest  number  in  the  foui 
aatkpjt  rlasses  was  in  1869-70,  namely,  237.  The  largest 
total  number  catalogued  was  5*J4,  in  1853-4.     The  consider- 


able  decrease  after   1861    was,  evidently,  owing  to  our  civil 
war. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  is  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
re.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  have  become  cler- 
gymen; one  hundred  and  forty-two,  lawyers;  and  sixty, 
physicians.  Over  fifty  MWC  held  positions  :is  president-  BY 
professors  ia  colleges;  and  a  ranch  larger  number  have 
taught  in  other  schools.  And  many  of  the  others  boM  high 
posts  of  influence  and  trust.  Besides  those  who  have  grad- 
uated, the  University  has  had  a  principal  share  ill  educating 
a  large  number  of  other-. 

A  chief  trait  of  the  University's  influence  upon  its  -in- 
dents, has  been  in  respect  to  religion.  Nearly  every  year  of 
its  history  it  has  been  visited  with  extensive  revival  influ- 
ences. Few  students  pass  through  the  course  without  be- 
coming church  members.  Toe  proportion  of  religious  students 
in  each  class  uniformly  increases  the  longer  the  class  is  in  the 
College.  More  than  ouee  large  classes  have  graduated  in 
which  every  metnber  was  a  church  member.  In  every  class,  tor 
thirty  vcars  past, the  majority  bavebeSD  members  oC churches 
In   a    very    large    proportion   ol  their  conversion    took 

place  while  in  the  Institution*      More  than  oue- fourth  of  the 

graduates  have  become  preachers;  ami  about  twice  as  many 

of  those  who  studied  in  the  College  without  graduating,  have 
also  entered  the  ministry.      In   the  four   patnm    Conferences 

(in  Ohio)  there   are  eighty-one   graduates,  and   over  seventy 

others  who  have  been  students  of  the  College. 

The  degrees  conferred  bv  the  Institution  are  not  limited 
by  the  Charter.  Thus  far  only  the  following  have  been  con- 
ferred:     A.  B.t  A.  M.,  D.  D./aud  LL.  D. 

The  students  keep  in  a  flourishing  condition  three  Liter- 
ary Bocieties  and  a  Missionary  Lyceum.  For  these  the  Col- 
lege furnishes  commodious  halls,  The  Lyceum  possesses  a 
pretty  complete  Pantheon  of  idols,  and  other  religious  sym- 
bols from  heathen  land-. 


A  somber  of  secret  fraternities 


The  Mnwuiu  of  Natural  History  is  constantly  receiving 
valuable  additions. 

The  Presoott  Cabinet  is  devoted  to  the  General  Depart* 
mentof  Natural  History.  The  basis  of  this  oollection  was 
purchased  from  Dr.  Presoott,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire), 
in  1850;  since  which  time  constant  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made. 

Tin  ZoologiocA  Department  imw  contains  fifty  species  <>f" 
qoadromana  and  quadrupeds j  over  sixty  preparations  in 
comparative  and  human  anatomy;  two  hundred  and  thirty 
specimens  of  birds,  representing:  nearly  two  hundred  distinct 
species;  one  hundred  and  two  specimetis-of  reptiles,  and  one 
hundred  specimens  of  fishes;  five  hundred  crabs  and  lobsters, 
in  articulates;  and  fifty-three  Species  of  corals,  aud  eight 
hundred  star  fishes,  in   radiates. 

The  Section  in  Concbology  consists  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  shells,  embracing  six  hundred  land  slid  Is,  one 
thousand  fiuviatile,  and  over  six  thousand  marine  shells. 
Among  the  hitter  arc  included  five  hundred  and  sixty  spe- 
cies of  marine  shells,  deposited  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Tin  Mmeralogioal  Department  contains  four  thousand  two 
hundred  distinct  entries,  arranged  in  the  natural  order  illus- 
trated in  Dana's  System  of  Mineraloirv. 

This  Cabinet  also  contains  two  hundred  and  sixteen  spe- 
cies of  woods,  ami  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  species  of" 
grasses,  all  native  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  These  are  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Warren,  A.  M.,  of  the 
Ohio  Conference,  by  whom  they  were  collected  and  labelled. 
Fifty  species  of  moss,  collected  and  presented  by  Rev.  Her- 
man Heraer,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  is  well  developed. 

In  the  first  and  seoood  terms  of  die  Sophomore  Year  of 
the  Classical  Course  and  the  Freshman  Year  of  the  Scientific 
Course,  there  is  a  daily  exercise  in  General  Chemistry,  con- 
sisting of  lecture-.,  with  experiments  and  recitations.  During 
the  second  and  third  terms,  instruction  is  given  to  the  Scien- 


title  Sophomores  in  Qualitative  Analv-i.-;  and  in  the  third 
terra,  in  Determinative  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

At  any  time,  students,  who  are  qualified,  can  enter  the 
Analytical  Laboratory,  where  they  are  furnished  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  chemicals  fta  oompieting  a  course  in 
Qualitative  and  in  (Quantitative  Analysis.  Bach  student 
here  performs  his  operations  and  makes  his  investigation-. 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Besides  the  general  courses  in  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Analysis,  Courses  have  been  arranged  for  the  analysis  of 
urines,  and  of  the  more  common  poisons.  The  Course  of 
Urinalysis  occupies  two  week-.,  and  that  of  Toxieology  about 
six  weeks.  The  Coarse  of  Determinative  Mineralogy  con- 
sist- of  one  hundred  minerals,  to  be  determined  by  blow-pipe 
analysis.  A  chemical  library,  belonging  in  part  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  in  part  to  the  Analytical  Labora- 
tory, is  opened  for  tin  constant  a f  the  student.  Chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  are  furnished  at  the  usual  retail  prices, 
which  oonstitqtes  all  the  obarge  made. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  '  mi    i'nnrh.      During 

the    Sophomore    and    Junior    years   either  nj*  these  language- 

may  be  elected  in  place  of  certain  other  studies.  More  than 
two-third-  of"  all    who   graduate    take    one    Of    both  of  these 

language 

Special  effort  i-,  made  to  render  the  knowledge  of  these 
languages  living  and    practical.      A-  the  student  advances  he 

is  trained  not  merely  in  translating  the  printed  language, but 
also  in  understanding   it    when  spoken,  and  in  speaking  it 

himself. 

Tile  east  of  tuition  i-  iiotiiiualU   J?.'!'1    per    year,  but    nearly 

all  the  student-  attend   upon   scholarships.     Scholarships, 

admitting  in<  Ifeudenl  to  all  tin  Studies  required'  for  gradua- 
tion, can  be  purchased  at  the  University, at  prices  as  follows: 
Perpetual  scholarships, $500 ;  twenty  years,  $100  j  ten  years, 
$50;  six  years,  $30 ;  four  years,  $20;  two  years,  $15. 

An  extra  charge  of  $:>>  per  term  i-  made  tor  German  and 
Freueh. 


Boarding  in  private  families  rusts  from  $3.50  to  $4  per 
week. 

Many  students  boud  in  clubs,  at  an  average  price  of  $"_V>o 
per  week. 

In  private  families,  furnished  rooms  cost  $1  per  week. 

The  Institution  has  been  largely  indebted  to  its  .successive 
Presidents.  A  source  of  their  influence  has  been  their 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures.  These  were  begun  by  Rev.  F\ 
Merrick  in  1854.  They  were  kept  up  until  1873,  when  they 
were  temporarily  suspended  during  the  fitting  up  of  the 
Chapel.  It  was  by  these  that  Dr.  Thomson  obtained  his 
wide  reputation  and  exerted  his  chief  moulding  influence. 

The  Faculty  has  not  greatly  changed  during  the  thirty- 
two  years  of  the  University-  existence. 

The  lirst  President  of  the  O.  W.  University  was  Rev.  K. 
Thomson,  M.  D.  Mr.  Thomson  was  a  native  of  England, 
but  bis  education  was  American.  The  home  of  his  youth 
was  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  attended  college  awhile  at  Cannon-- 
burgh,  Penn.,  and  then  graduated  in  medicine  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  IS'VI  he  entered  the  ministry  iti  the  North  Ohio 
eiiuference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
President  of  Not  walk  Seminary,  and  filled  the  [dace  five 
years.  Then  be  was  called  to  edit  the  Ladies'  Repository, 
Cincinnati.  In  1846  he  became  President  of  the  O.  W. 
University,  filling  the  place  with  great  .success  for  fourteen 
years,  In  18<j0  he  was  called  to  edit  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, in  New  York.  Alter  four  years  of  editorship  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  1864. 

He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.  l>-  by  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  and  with  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  Wes- 
levan  University,  (oinin'lieut.     He  died  in  Wheeling,  Va., 

March,  1870. 

Bishop  Thomson's  writings  have  had  a  wide  Bale.  They 
embraee  :  Essays,  Bketohes,  Letters  from  Europe,  Our  Ori- 
ental Missions,  and  Evidences  ..f  Revealed  Religion.  (Cin- 
cinnati and   New   York.) 


The  second  member  of  the  first  Faculty  was  Rev.  H.  M 
Johnson,  A.  M.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versit  .  Connecticut.  His  chair  was  that  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages. Dr.  Johnson  accepted  a  professorship  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1850,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  President. 

Next  in  order  stands  S.  Howard,  A.  M.,  who  KfM  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics   in  the  war  1*44-5.     Dr.  Howard 

'jiHMitlv  Ebf  many  years  President  (if  the   Ohio   Univer- 
sity at  Athens. 

In  the  catalog i f  1845-6   appears  for  the  first  time  the 

name  of  Rev.  F.  Merrick,  A.  M.  Mr.  Merrick  had  studied 
in  the  Wesleyan  University;  Connecticut.  T"  1836  he  was 
elected    Principal   of   the  Anienia    Seminary,    N.  Y       From 

ls.;s  to  1842  In*  was  Professor  <>t  Natural  Science  in  the 
ohi-i  University.  Daring  the  year  LB42  he  preached  at 
Marietta,  Ohio.  The  years  1843-41  he  was  financial  i 
of  the  O.  W,  Qniveraity.  From  1845  to  1851  he  held  in 
ili.  Dniversity  the  chair  of  Natural  Science;  and  from  1851 
to  lHliO  that  of  Moral  Science.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Thomson  in  [8oo  he  was  elected  President,  and  held  the  post 

until  187o,  BIOOB  which   time  he  has  sustained  to  the  College 
the  relation  of  Lcciurer  on    Natural   and  Revealed  Religion. 
President    Merrick    has  persisted    in    declining  any    higher 
e  than  A.   M. 

At  the  BRIBC  time  with  Mr.  Merrick  came  into  (he  Facility 
Rev.  L.  D.  MeCahe.  Mr.  WcCabe  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
University  in  1843,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  W.  11. 
Mrtiuffv.  In  1844  lie  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanical  Philosophy  in  tin-  Ohio  University.  In 
1846  he  was  called  to  the  .same  chair  in  the  O.  W.  Univer- 
sity, and  occupied  the  -Aim-  until  1860,  when  lie  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Moral  Science  and  Bihlical  Literature. 
In  l.si;}  a  new  professorship — that  of  Philosophy — was 
established,  and  to  this  be  was  invited. 

In  1855  he  received   the  degree  of  D.  D.  from   Allegheny 
College,  and  in  1874,  that  sf  \JL  1  >.  from  S\ TaCnse  Univ  ; 
For  the  past  t'c  w  years  he  has  served  is  Acting  President. 


Dr.  McCabe  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Light  on  the 
Pathway  <>j   Holiness*.     (New  York,  1874.) 

hi  1847  appears  the  name  of  W.  G.  Williams  as  Adjunct 
Prol'sssor  of  Ancient  Languages.  From  1850-64,  be  was 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  from  1864  to  flu-  present,  of 
Grreeb  alone.  For  some  years  past  Professor  Williams  has 
also  taught  the  olaasea  in  Hebrew.  He  had  graduated  at 
Woodward  College,  mid  from  1844  had  served  the  College 
as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  In  1856  he 
ne  a  member  of  the  Centra!  Ohio  Conference.  He 
received  the  degree  oi  LL.  D.  in  1873. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Harris  became  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  1852,  He  had  studied  at  Norwalkj  and  joined  the  North 
Ohio  Conference  in  1840,  In  1843—4  he  was  stationed  in 
Delaware.  Ohio,  after  which  he  served  the  O.  W.  University 
in  the  Preparatory  Department.  His  Professorship  was  for 
the  eight  years,  1852-60.  The  General  Conference  of  1860 
elected  hins  as  Assistant  Missionary  Secretary  for  the  West, 
In  1872  be  became  a  Bishop. 

Professor  Harris  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Alle- 
gheny College  in  1857,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Baldwin 
University  in  1871. 

Rev,  W.  D.  Qodman,  onr  second  graduate  (1846),  held  the 
Mathematical  chair  from  1860  to  1864,  and  then  that  of 
Theology  and  Biblical  Literature  for  one  year.  In  1864  he 
aed.  After  preaching  some  years  he  became  President 
of  Baldwin  University,  at  Bereft*  Ohio,  and  served  during 
the  years  1870-5,  Dr.  Godman  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  interest  of  the  M.  K.  Church  in  Louisiana. 

From  I860  to  1864  Rev.  F.  8,  Hoy t  served  in  the  depart, 
meat  of  Natural  Science;  from  1865  to  1872,  in  that  of 
Theology  and  Biblical  Literature.  Professor  Hovt  \\ 
graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  of  Connecticut,  and 
had  been  President  of  Willamette  College,  Oregon.  In 
1872,  Dr.  Hoyt  was  elected  to  edit  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Whit  lock  graduated  in  the  Ohio  Weeleyao 
University  in  1859.  He  had  previously  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 
From  his  graduation  until  1864— five  years — Mr.  Whitlock 
had  served  the  Institution  as  Tutor  in  Languages.  In  1864 
he  joined  the  Central  Ohio  Conference  j  in  1873  he  was 
transferred  to  the  North  Ohio.  From  1864  to  1866,  he  wafi 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin.  Since  1866  be  baa  occupied  the 
chair  of  Latin  Language  and   Literature. 

Rev.  J.  1J.  Lacroix  graduated  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1857.  After  teaching  one  year  in  the  public 
srhiKils  .it  New  Orleans,  he  preached  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
until  1863.  In  1863  he  became  teacher  of  German  and 
French  in  the  University;  in  186*4,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
the  lame j  and  in  1866,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
History.  During  the  year  1865,  having  have  of  absence,  be 
studied  in  EurOfM  . 

Mr.  LacrOU  lias  written  a  Lift  uf  Rudotf  Stfer,  and 
translated  some  works  from  the  French  anti  German,  among 
them  Navi'le's  Problem  of  Eril  (New  York,  1874),  and 
Wuttke's  ( 'firistitin   Ethic*  (Boston  and  Edinburgh,   IS 

Rev.  H.  M.  Perkins,  also  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1X">7. 
served  the  University  for  five  years  after  graduation  as 
Tutor  in  Natural  Science,  having  entire  charge  of  that 
department  one  year,  iu  the  absence  of  the  Professor.  In 
1865  Mr.  Perkins  was  mude  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Since  1867  he  had  held  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Professor  Semans,  another  graduate  of  the  class  of  1857, 
served  the  Institution  awhile  as  Tutor,  and  then  engaged 
iu  business  in  the  West.  Subsequently  he  held  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  Fe- 
male College,  Delaware,  Ohio.  In  1865  Mr.  Semans  was 
made  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  O.  W.  University, 
and  in  1867,  Professor  of  the  same. 

Professor  Semans  spent  a  good  part  of  the  year  1870  in 


study  at  Harvard.     During  the  years   1S75-6  he  rendered 
good  service  in  the  temperance  cause  by  accepting  the  office  or 
Mayor  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Professor  E.  T.  Nelson  graduated  in  the  year  lxtJb\  He 
spent  the  next  three  years  at  Yale  College,  receiving,  in  1869, 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

During  tlic  years  1868-9  he  also  acted  as  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Sheffield  Seen tific  School. 

In  1869  he  \ras  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Science  m 
Hanover  College,  Indiana?  In  1871  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  O.  W.  University.  He  has 
received  elections  to  the  following  Scientific  Societii 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Science,  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science,  American  Association  of  Science,  Tyndall  Associa- 
tion of  Science. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  V.  H.  Newttall  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1873.  But  owing   to  affliction,  consequent  apon 

excessive  literary  work,  he  never  entered  upon  the  duties   i  >i 
his  office. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  then  Pasl 
of  Saint   Paul's,  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  us  President.     Dr. 
Payne  Ea  an  alumnus  of  the^Yesreyan  University,  Connecti- 
•  •11 1 .       H<   h;l>  held  the  pastorate  of  some  of  our  most  import- 
ant churches,  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  etc.     A  few  3 
ago  he  traveled  iu  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

The  University  lias  derived  great  help  from  its  tutor-  ami 
assistanl  teachers.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those 
who  have  successively  served  the  College:  W.  G.  Willi. 
B,  Dial,  W<  L.  Harris,  E  C,  Merrick,  W.  D.  Godman,  T, 
D.  Crow,  O.  T.  Reeves,  M.  Edgerton,  J.  F.  W.  Willey.  S. 
W.  Williams,  T.  0.  O'Kane,  J.  Ogden,  H.  M.  Perkins,  W. 
P.  King,  W.  O.  Semans,  W.  F.  Whitlock,  T.  R.  Taylor,  P. 
0.  Wilson,  J.  P.  Lacroix,  W.  H.  Cole,  A.  S.  B.  Newton,  L 
V.  Tuttle,  C.  J.  Gardner,  .1.  K.  Stubbs,  R.  Parsons. 
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This  Institution  has  been  and  is  now  known  as  "The 
Otterbein  University  of  Ohio."  It  18  BO  called  from  PHILIP 
William  Ottebbeik,  the  founder  of  the  church  under 
whose  auspices  the  University  was  first  established,  and  by 
which  it  is  now  controlled 


CHARTER. 

It  was  chartered  in  1S4J.J  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  with 
University  privileges.    The  namesof  the  first  Trusties  were 

Lewis  Davis,  Jobaxhan  Dbesbacx  and  William  Same 

Scioto  Annual  Conference  of  the  church  of  the  Dnited 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Jacob  Baboeb,  Petes  Place  and 
I',  lie  in. kpt,  of  the  Sandusky  Conference  of  the  same 
church.     These  ami  their  sue©  created  i  body 

politic  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued:  to  acquire,  lmld 
and  convey  property :  to  have  and  to  use  a  seal:  to  confer 
on  ull  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy  all  such  honors 
and  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  colleges;  and  to 
make  and  alter  from  time  to  time  all  Buoh  by-laws  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  government  of  said  insti- 
tion.     Th  r  differs  so  little  from  other  similar  papers 

that  it  need  not  be  inserted  here. 


LOCATION. 

The  location  Is  fixed  in  the  charter  at  Weeterville,  Ohio. 
Thi-  [fl  ;i  town  of  about  1200  population.     It  is  twelve  n 
from  Columbus,  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  and  un  the  dii 
line  of  Clf.vela.\i»,  Mt.  Vernon  &  Columbus  Railroad.     It 
is  three  miles  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis  Railroad.     It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  cotrntj 
except  the  Capitol.     It  is  centrally  bteated  ;   near  enough  to 
v   to  have   most   of   its   advantages  and   sufficiently 
distant  to  be  preserved  from  its  evils.     An  academy  waa  in 
operation  here  called    the  u  Blendon  Young  Men 
inary"  which  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  price  and 
this  became  one  among  other  inducements  to  the  church  of 
''The  United  Brethren  in  Christ '' to  establish  a  college  ;it 
this  point. 

The  college  campus  comprises  about  eight  acres.     Tin? 
Ladiee  Hoarding  Hall  with  its  play-ground  occupies  alxjut 
one  acre.     The  lands  that  were  in  use  by  the  manual  1. 
department  have  all  been  disposed  of  since  that  plan  was 
abandoned. 


BUILDINGS. 

When  the  site  was  first  purchased  there  were  two  build- 
ings already  erected.  One  was  a  frame  building  two  stories 
in  height  and  26x44  feet.  This  was  used  for  cabinet,  chapel, 
recitation  rooms,  etc.  The  other  was  an  unfinished  brick 
building  and  28  x  66  feet,  three  stories  in  height  and  used  as 
a  hoarding  hall  for  young  ladies.  These  afforded  suffi< 
accommodation  in  the  beginning.  Soon  there  was  need  of 
a  building  for  young  men  and  in  1864  a  hall  was  built  by 
a  friend  of  the  institution  Mr.  Jacob  Saum,  of  the  Miami 
Valley,  and  from  him  it  was  named  Saum  Hall.  It 
three  stories  in  height  and  designed  as  a  dormitory  for 
young  men.  It  was  of  rectangular  form  with  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty.  As  the  University  grew  and  pros- 
pered it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  erect  another  building 
which  could  afford  us  a  larger  chapel  and  more  commodious 
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recitation  rooms.  In  1854  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  and  the  work  was  commenced 

the  following  spring.    The  building  was  never  entirely  com* 

I     The  chapel  was  occupied  and  a  number  of  recitation 

rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  Literary  Societies  were  put  in 
order.  The  Trustees  were  hindered  in  their  plans  and  for 
want  of  means.  I'mished  rooms  only  as  they  were  needed. 
This  building  was  burned  in  1870.  A  religion-  meeting  was 
in  progress  in  tin:  chapel  <>n  the  evening  of  Januai 
of  that  year  (1870).  The  congregation  hail  been  dismissed 
ami  the  building  was  closed  up  by  the  janitor  who  resided 
in  it.  About  one  o'clock  a.  m.  the  alarm  of  lire  was  given. 
The  citizens  awakened  from  their  slumber,  rushed  out  to 
witness  th<-  most  extensive  conflagration  that  bad  ever 
occurred  in  the  community.  The1  main  college  building 
was  in  flames  and  the  lire  was  making  BUch  rapid  pro: 
that  all  hope  of  staying  its  ravages  was  abandoned.  Ill  a 
few  hours  the  stately  edifice  was  reduced  to  a  shaj. 
ruin.  With  the  exception  of  some  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus  and  a  few  articles  Of  minor  importance,  tin- 
loss  was  total,  including  the  building  with  all  its  furniture; 
the  college  library  of  over  3000  volumes,  including  a  copy 
ofth  Mawtteripl  presented  by  iht  Emperor  of  Russia; 

and  the  finely  furnished  Halls  and  the  select  libraries  of 
the  Literary  Societies.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $50,000 
fortunately  relieved  by  an  insurance  of  120,000. 

Measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  replace  the  heavy 
loss  to  the  institution.  The  Hoard  of  Trustees  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  extra  session  February  15,  1870.  Mean- 
while public  meetings  were  held  in  Westerville  and  this 
eomniunity  and  Columbus  were  canvassed  for  subscriptions 
to  rebuild. 

When  the  Trustees  met  in  February,  a  proposition  was 
presented  to  reopen  the  question  of  location  and  offer 
tin  University  to  the  community  in  Ohio  proposing  the 
greatest  inducements  in  money  and  friends  at  the  regular 
meeting  in   May,  1870.     When  the  propositions  were  can- 


d  the  one  from  the  citizens  of  WestervilL  I   the 

favorable,  although  others  were  valuable,  and  it 
agreed  to  relocate  at  this  place. 

Plans  for  a  college  building  were  invited  from  several 
architects  and  the  one  drawn  by  R.  T.  Brooks,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  adopted.  The  building  wa.s  advertised  for 
posals  and  the  contract  finally  let  to  A.  R.  Cornell,  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  for  $27,345  and  the  material  of  the  old 
building.  The  new  building  was  to  be  completed  bj  the 
lst  of  August,  1)371. 

This   building    is   an    imposing   structure;    the   extn 
length  of  which  is  170  feet  and  extreme  depth  109  feet-      it 
is  four  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement.     It  con- 
tains a  large  chapel  room,  Bpacious  society  halls,  library 
and  reading  room,  laboratory  and  numerous  large  and  con- 
venient  recitation  and   other  rooms   amply  sufficient 
all  existing  wants.     Below  will   be  found  cut  of  pri 
building. 
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A  newspaper  editor  wlio  was  present  when   the  dedicflr 
s  were  expected  to  occur  thus  writ 

"The  architectural  design  of  the  new  building  is  happily 
conceived  and  makes  I  pleasing  impression  from  whal 
point  of  the  compass  you  approach  it.    The  height  oi 
central   portion   i-  four  stories  including  that  under  the 
mansard  roof,  and  that  of  the  wings  three  stories.     On 


fli"  most  marked  interior  improvements  of  this  building 
over  tluit  of  the  old  is  in  the  M  tapsL     Instead  of  the 

former  immensely  overgrown  wad  unnecessary  parallelo- 
irnnn  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  any  bttt  an  experienced 
jtionist  to  make  himself  heard  by  more  than  one-half 
the  audience,  we  hare  now  an  auditorium  built  after  the  style 
of  the  modern  theatre  with  special  reference  to  bringing  the 

largest  number  of  auditors  within  easy  hearing  distance  of 
the  rostrum,  A  spacious  gallery  extending  around  between 
the  opposite  points  of  the  are  adds  greatly  to  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  room;  the  seats  in  the  gallery  being  In 
almost  all  respects  fully  as  desirable  as  those  on  the  Boor. 
Th"  Beating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  sufficient  fur  from  700 

to  SOU  persons.  The  room  is  everywhere  adapted  to  all 
(OSes  whether  for  chapel  USeS,  public  worship  OX  com- 
mencement exercises.  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ifl 
mainly  followed  in  the  design  of  the  building.  A  large  free- 
stone dab  m  the  centra]  part  of  the  front  bears  the  Inscrip- 
tion 
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Founded  Afbil  26,  18 1 ; 

Arrangements  bad  been  made  for  the  formal  dedication  of 
the  new  building  "ii  August  10,  1871.  The  commencement 
exercises  which  should  have  occurred  sooner  were  postponed 
until    this    time.      In    the    afternoon    of   this   day   "  Bisnop 

Glossbreknxk  delivered  s  thoroughly  able  and  prepared  ad- 
dress, the  Leading  thought  ofwbich  was  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing the  Bible  and  its  teachings  as  the  solid  basis  of  all  true 
intellectual  culture.  This  h.mr  had  been  set  apart  as  the 
one  at  which    the  dedication  of  the  new  ehapel   should  take 

place.  But  as  all  earthly  joys  are  beset  with  imperfections 
so  the  present  occasion  was  to  bring  to  many  persons  a  disap' 
pointment.  There  bad  been  rather  a  prodigious  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  the  ability  of  the  builders  to  finish  the  new  edifice 
or  even  any  part  of  it      Evi  rywhero,  on  roof,  ceiling,  floors, 

lows  and  doors,   the   laborers   were   busy   plying 

their  tools  or  waiting  foe  the  multitudes  to  be  cleared  away 
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t'.  make  them  room  t<>  work.  It  was  deemed  inappropriate 
t<>  dedicate  formally  an  edifice  in  so  unfinished  a  state  and 
that  service  was  postponed  bo  a  future  period,"  Soma 
simple  dedicatory  exercises  occurred  the  following  ooffe 
nil  noement. 


ORIGIN     AND    CHANGES. 

A  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  origin  of  the 
University.     It  may  1m-  valuable  to  give  it  in  the  langi 
of  the  founders  themselves. 

"  The  need  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of 
the  Doited  Brethren  In.  Christ  being  deeply  Felt  by  many  of 

dent  supporters  and  the  want  of  a  permanent  local 
in  Ohio,  where  the  church  and  its  friends  could  concent 
their  united  efforts  in  establishing  a  school  of  learning,  to 
give  to  the  lovers  of  education  an  opportunity  of  securing 
it,  within  the  influence  of  the  same,  when  in  the  cours 
Providence   in    the    year    1840,   the    Methodist    Epis< 
church  by  their  Trustees  proffered  to  transfer  by  an  act   of 
their  conference  the  property  which  constituted  whaf   was 
called  the  "  Hlcndon  Young  Men's  Seminary,"  and  to  ci 
Into  effect  the  measures  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  said  institution,  the   citizens  of  Westerville  and 
vicinity  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  agreed  and 
proposed  by  a  large  majority  to  offer  said  institution  to  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren   in  Christ,  with  a  vi> 
having  the  institution  kept  in  successful  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  hud  liberally  contributed  to  its  erection 
(under  the  control  of   the  M.  E.  Church.)  which  meeting 
also  appointed  a  committee  of  two  to  wait  on   the  Scioto 
Conference  of  the  Brethren  Church  then  about  to  meet      Bj 
this  committee  were  presented  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  said  meeting,  cnbracing  the  situation  of  the  institution 
and  the  wish  of  its  supporters.     All  of  which  was  received 
by   the    Scioto   Conference    in   the   session    at    Bethlehem 
Church  in  Pickaway  county  in  the  month  of  October, 
At  this  conference  a  committee  of  investigation  was  ordered 


which  reported  in  favor  of  a  purchase,  and  Trusters  were 
MCordiQgly  appointed.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  occurred  April  20,  1847. 

Says  Prof.  Garst,  "If  the  inquiry  1*'  raised  why  the 
church  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  without  a  college, 
these  among  other  reasons  will  he  found;  the  cunviction 
cherished  by  many  of  the  fathers  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  furnish  instruction  so 
largely  secular  as  that  of  a  college  generally  is ;  the  numerical 
weakness  :md  scattered  condition  of  the  membership  of  the 
church  during  its  early  history;  the  missionary  character 
of  the  work  of  the  church  which  so  engrossed  the  leading 
men  in  evangelistic  labors  that  they  had  little  time  to 
build  colleges;  and  finally  the  fear  on  the  part  of  some,  that 
such  an  institution  might  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  As  the  church  however  grew  and  be- 
came more  firmly  established,  the  demand  for  a  college  be- 
came more  imperative." 

Says  Bishop  Glossbrenner,  (in  his  dedicatory  addv 
u  not  a  few  United  Brethren  in  the  days  of  other  years  were 
deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  college,  from  perhaps  a 
well-grounded  apprehension  that  their  religious  principles 
might  be  endangered.  Conscientious  United  Brethren  them. 
selves  they  wished  their  children  to  be  partakers  of  the 
same  precious  faith;  and  this  many  of  them  esteemed  of 
greater  importance  than  any  mere  intellectual  attain- 
ments. And  there  were  never  wanting  examples  of  religions 
defection  and  ensuing  profligacy  well  calculate  1  to  awaken 
their  fears.  Comparatively  few  of  the  sons  of  United 
Brethren  parents  who  were  educated  twenty  years  ago,  are 
now  members  of  the  church.  Even,  those  who  were  regular 
communicants  when  they  left  their  homes  for  the  theatre  of 
literary  training  were  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  surrounding  influences  and  either  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  other  denominations,  or  else  made  ship- 
Wrack  of  their  faith  and  were  thus  lost  to  the  church. n 
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The  history  of  this  institution  like  that  <»f  most  of  those 
founded  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  our  country,  affords  au 
other  example  of  success  accomplished  under  the  inost  ad- 
verse circumstances.  The  men  who  founded  the  University 
men  of  strong  faith.  The  vast  majority  of  the  <-hureh 
Vrerenot  in  sympathy  with  such  a  movement;  worse  than 
this  many  were  actively  hostile  to  it.  They  had  no  m< 
therefore  to  give  to  its  support.  Not  only  the  young  \>< 
but  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  to  be  educated  to  appre- 
ciate its  want?.     Says  Glossbrenner  (1871). 

"The  spirit  of  education  to  whatever  extent  it  now  .  > 
among  us  has  been  mostly  created  by  our  literary  institu- 
tions, and  the  discussions  that  led  to  their  establishment; 
When  I  first  became  a  minister  in  the  church  I  did  not 
know  half  a  dozen  United  Brethren  graduates.  Th 
several  large  conferences  which  did  not  contain  a  single 
minisd  r  or  layman,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  i  ol- 
legiate  education." 

The  records  of  the  Trustees  in  the  early  days  of  th.'  Uni- 
v  show  that  the  managers  of  the  institution  were  not 
free  from  perplexity.  Time  and  again  they  met  when 
debts  were  pressing  them  without  knowing  which  wav  to 
turn.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  with  the  assurance 
that  succor  would  come,  but  in  what  direction  or  from  bi 
source  they  could  not  tell.  They  have  a  conviction  that 
are  about  a  divine  work,  hence  they  can  not  let  go. 
In  the  records  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  I860,  I  find 
the  following. 

"  We  recommend  further  that  in  order  to  success  we  m 
gIT8  ourselves  to  earnest  and  fervent  prayer.     IfGoddoes  not 
undertake  for  us,  our  best  efforts  will  fail.     We  have  r< 
to  believe  that  in  other  days  God  did  give  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity favor  with  the  people  and  will  do   so  again  if  we 
freely  turn  our  hearts  and  thoughts  to  Him." 


CO-EDUCATr"\. 

The  men  who  founded  this  University  had  no  previous 
experience  in  the  management  of  institutions  of  learning. 
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In  admitting  ladies  info  the  college  on  the  same  tonne  with 
gentlemen;  in  permitting  them  to  recite  in  the 
classes,  take  the  same  courses  of  study  and  receive  the  Bame 
degrees  they  huilded  butter  than  they  knew.  Having  boys 
ami  girla  in  theil  own  families  they  felt  as  much  interest  in 
the  Buccess  of  one  as  the  other.  Not  being  able  to  build  and 
man  separate  intitutiims,  they  wisely  concluded  to  put  both 
sexes  into  the  same  BchooL  After  twenty-nine  years  of 
successful  experience  in  the  co-education  of  the  Bexes,  ws 
believe  that  better  results  are  secured  in  mental  and  moral 
culture,  better  discipline  obtained  and  a  mora  harmonious 
developement  of  character  produced  than  in  the  old  nay. 
We  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  our  fruits.  Observation 
will  show  that  OUT   lady  grade  just  as  ladydikc  and 

scholarly  as  these  graduating  at  female  institutions  of  like 
osions,  While  our  gentlemen  are  just  ae  refined  and 
have  proved  themselvet  to  he  as  efficient  workers  in  the  battle 
of  life  as  those  that  have  been  trained  in  male  ooll< 
What  wa-  adopted  of  neessity  then  fa  a  matter  of  choice 
with  us  now.  On  this  point  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  are  a 
unit. 


COLORED   STV DENTS. 

The  ever-present  negro  who  for  years  baa  been  the  bone 

of   contention,   was    at   one  time   likely    to   make    us    some 

trouble,  but  the  danger  wu>  passed.  An  Anti-elavery 
church,  admitting  no  slaveholders  to  her  communion,  could 

not   in  good   faith    to  the   world  and   in   keeping  with    her 

published  creed  do  anything  else  than  admit  colored  students 

to  her  colleges  provided,  they  presented  themselves  tor  ad- 
mittance.   In  1859  some  were  present ;  offence  was  thereby 

given  to  some  young  men  of  liner  birth  and  richer   blood, 

who  protested.  The  Ex.  Committee  after  a  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  finally  voted  upon  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  4  to  2. 

"Retained,  That   it    is   inexpedient  and  unwise  to   admit 
students  of  color  until  the  Board  of  Trustees  representing 
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the  conferences  now  co-operating  in  the  building  up  of  this 
institution,  shall  have  been  permitted  to  pass  upon  this 
whole  question." 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Board  a  letter  was.  written 
by  one  of  these  disaffected  parties  protesting  to  the  Board, 
but  hi*  wants  were  not  redressed.  Colored  Btuden 
admitted.  Not  many  came  however  as  Wilberforce  I'ni- 
versity,  nt  Xenis  Ohio,  was  opened  about  this  time  :ui<l  they 
Were  turned  thitherward. 


MANUAL   LABOR. 

The  early  fathers  had  an  impression  that  college  training 
had  a  tendency  to  make  men  indolent;  just  as  some  of  the 
old  educators  thought  students  did  not  need  much  sleep  nor 
very  good  food,  hence  a  reason  why  young  ladies  in  our 
seminaries  should  he  puton  half  rations  To  a  void  this  danger 
as  well  as  to  lessen  the  expense  of  instruction,  they  bel i • 
that  a  manual  labor  department  should  be  connected  with  the 
University.  Provison  for  this  was  made  in  the  charter  ami 
arrai  were  entered  into  to  put  it  on  foot.    Could  t he- 

Trustees  have  foreseen  the  distrust,  the  vexation,  the 
bickerings  and  final  loss  which  would  grow  out  of  this,  they 
would  have  been  slow  to  adopt  such  a  measure.  Perhaps 
a  good  idea  can  he  had  of  the  history  of  this  failure  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Trustees  in  1859  from  a  committee  of 
their  own  number.  This  report  was  most  probably  written  by 
the  editor  of  the  "Telescope,"  the  church  paper,  and  an 
thusiastic  advocate  of  a  compulsory  labor  system  and  1 1 
fore  some  allowance  must  he  made  for  the  intensity  of  his 
statement. 

"The  Committee  on  Manual  Labor  find  it  impossible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  report  without  instruction  from  the 
Board  on  one  point  viz;  does  the  Board  want  to  adopt  and 
enforce  a  manual  lalx>r  system. 

It  is  not  proper,  nay  it  is  not  honest  in  the  pi  idi- 

tion  of  things  to  publish   this  school  as  a  manual  L 
school.     True,  it  was  chartered  with  special  refercnc 
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interest  and  the  record  of  its  entire  history  ia  in  favor  of  it. 
The  aet  of  incorporation  says  that  the  Trustees  may  pur- 
chase land,  mechanical  Implements  etc,  wherewith  to  con- 
necl  the  manual  tabor  system. 

August  29th,  1S49,  ten  years  ago  the  Trustees  "Remtved, 
That  Hi*-  manual  Labor  system  be  and  ia  hereby  attached  to 
institution  ami  shall  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
possihle. 

June  30th,  1854.  "Resolved,  That  in  view  of  all  the  eir- 
cumstaneefl  n  best  to  adopt  immediately  an  efficient 

system  of  manual  labor  that  shall  require  tin  same  to  be 
performed  daily  by  all  in  attendance  upon  the  institution/' 

June  l'.Hli,  1855.  "AV.W(Vi/,  That  ove-third  of  the  whole 
amount  to  be  raised  on  the  p40,€00  plan  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  manual  labor  agent  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
manual  labor  system." 

In  185(5  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  time  of 
students  be  strictly  systematized  and  the  hours  of  labor  be 
faithfully  observed  by  all  who  are  able  to  labor. 

June  is.'i",  in  consideration  of  an  earnest  demand  of 
many  friends,  especially  in  the  Miami  Valley,  pending  tin- 
sale  of  scholarships  notes,  the  Ex-Committee  resolved,  "that 
in  their  opinion  "lie  professorship  of  the  endowment  fund 
be  directed  to  the  interest  of  the  manual  labor  department. *' 
The   Hoard   at   its   next   meeting  confirmed   this  aet  of  the 

imittee. 

With  this  record  running  through  ten  years,  no  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  COUld  SXpect  to  find  things  as  they 
are.  Hut  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  like  a  manual  Labor 
system  is  enforced.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  have  not 
been  respected.  H  is  therefore  tnportant  that  the  Board  at 
this  meeting  adopt  efficient  measures  in  relation  to  this  in- 
terest and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  Hoard 
should  pass  the  following  resolutions. 

Retoltrd,  That  the  resolution  of  IS55  devoting  one-third  of 
the  money  raised  on  the  840, 00U  plan  he,  enfrrced. 

Resolved,  That  110,000 of  the  endowment  fund,  agreeably 
to  the  pledge  of  1867,  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manual 
labor  interest. 
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Rmtwd,  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a 
report  favoring  a  system  of  labor  which  will  include  all  the 

students  and  teachers  in  the  institution. 

Or    in    rase     these    are    not    agreeable    the    followi 
That  in  view  of  the  financial  embarrassment 
the' school  and  the  difficulties  attending  any  system  of  labor, 
ii  besl  to  disconnect  the  manual  labor  system  en- 
tirely from  this  institution.'1 

This  report  was  vigorously  di-  and  with  some  mani- 

festation of  feeling.    Various  other  papers  were  read,  diffi  i 
plana  suggested,  but  finally  tin*  whole  question  was  ind..ti- 
nitcly  postponed.    The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  meet 
of  the  Board  for  two  or  three  years,  after,  but  this  was  ac 
ad  as  the  final  disposition  of  the  question,  and  the  manual 
labor  department  has  slept  in  peace  ever  since. 

SCHOLARS!!!.' 

This  scheme  led  to  another  trouble  which  almost  crushed] 
the  University.     Arrangements  had  been  made  for  securing 
an   endowment   fund   by  the  sale  of  scholarships.     Ti 
were  sold  with  the  understanding  that  the  parties  buj 
should  give  their  note  for  the  amount  to  be  receipted  for  by 
tie'   University.     As  soon  as  §75,000  worth  should  be   - 
the  scholarships  would  he  furnished  and  the  notes  collect 
When  the  time  came  for  collections  many  claimed  they  I 
been  unfairly  dealt  with  as  they  had  bought  with  thi 

•  d  understanding  that  the  manual   labor  department 
«ii-  to  In-  continued :  and  as  it  was  now  to  be  abandond  I 
refused  to  pay.     Others  were  allowed  to  retain  their  moi 
provided  they    paid   the  annual    interest   upon    it.      From 
these  and  other  causes,  considerable  disaffection 
duced  and  in  the  end  the  whole  scheme  had  to  be  abandon.!. 
Borne  who  had  already  paid,  donated  their  money.    Otl 
received    hark   their  notes,  and    thus  after  a  great  deal 
trouble    and    expense    in    selling    these    scholarships, 
Bchenx   proved  a  failure  and  the  University  suffered.     S< 
I'm-  of  them  are  still  in  force,  and  the  University  in  | 
faith  is  giving  instruction  on  them. 
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In  the  year  18u'n'  it  was  felt  that  another  effort  must  be 
made  to  endow  or  no  permanency  could  In  secured.  It  was 
agreed  to  ask  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people. 
Agents  were  put  to  work  for  this  purpose  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  these  years  we  have  been  carrying  a  debt 

tor  building  and  other  purposes  they  have  done  well.  We 
now  have  pledged  to  ua  in  notes  and  bequests  ISO, COO; 
of  this  amount  $50,000  is  funded  and  bearing  interest 
at  ten  percent.  Our  agents  are  still  at  work,  and  besides 
securing  funds  wherewith  to  manage  our  debt  they  are 
adding  to  the  endowment  fund  at  the  rate  of  15,000  per 
year.  They  are  also  collecting  notes  already  due  and  fund- 
ing the  same  as  rapidly  as  possible;  In  a  few  years  we 
hope  i"  ban  .»  respectable  endowment. 

BBV.   LSWM   hay  is  i>.  n. 
If  mil'   person  iiimv  than  another  can  claim  the  hole 

being  the  founder  of  the  University  that  honor  belongs  to 
REV.  Lewis  Davis,  T>.  D.  No  one  has  labored  more  faith* 
fully  in  its  interests,  fox  a  lunger  time,  uor  accomplished 
better  results  than  he.  After  the  first  six  month's  he 
became  President  of  the  University  and  for  eighteen  years 
amid  troubles,  cares  and  perplexities,  financial  and  other- 
wise, he  was  its  honored  head.  He  was  one  among  the  few 
who  saw  the  need  of  such  an  institution,  lie  was  one  of  the 
committee  that  purchased  the  ]n-i  i  in-  i.f  the 

first  Trustees.  During  bis  whole  connection  with  it  be  was 
its  financial  head.  However  gloomy  the  prospect,  however 
dark  its  future,  he  oever  despaired.     Believing  it  to  be  a 

divine  work  he  had  faith  in  its  success.  Winn  tie-  financial 
condition  of  the  college  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  he 
Could  lay  aside  the  looks  he  Loved  Bo  well  and  canvass  the 
church  fur  fund-  to  pay  debts.      A   good   student  of  human 

nature,  and   with    an    indomitable  determination    which 

Would  take  no  refusal  he  always  succeeded  in  securing 
money.     A  large  portion  of  our   present   endowment   was 
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secured  by   him   in   traveling  from  one  field  of  labor  to 
another.     When  the  complete  history  of  this  Unn 
written   the  record  of  his  services  will  make  one   of   its* 
important  chapters.     In  1N71  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  conditio! 
hi*  health,  and  hia  yean  admonishing  him  that  he  should 
seek  more  moderate  labor,  he  resigned   the   Presid 
aocepi    i    position    in    "Union    Biblical   Seminary71    (then 
abuu  t  tu  be  opened  at  Day  tun,  Ohio,)  as  Senior  Professor,  in 
which   capacity  he  has  been   employed  ever  since.     The 
t   the  University  at  this  meeting,  after  accepting 
his  resignation  passed  the  ful lowing  merited  compliment : 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Re\ 
Davis,  1).  1).,  us    President  uf  Ottcrbein  University,  we  A 
with  full  recognition  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered   bv 
li i in  to  the  institution  during  the  eighteen  years  through 
which  he  has  been  its  honored  head  and  with  grateful 
membranoe  of  his  unflagging  devotion  and   perseverances 
and  of  his  hope  against  hope  through  all  its  vicissitude 
this  extended  period;  ami  that  while  we  sincerely  res 
his  separation  from  the  University  just  at  a  time  when  it  is 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  the 
best    wishes  and  most  devout  prayers  of  this  Board  shall 
attend    him   to    the    new    sphere   of   christian   labor   u 
which  he  is  about  to  enter." 


LIST   OF    PRESIDENTS. 

Entered.  Rrlirrd. 

William  R.  Griffith,  Principal 1847  1849 

Rev.   William   Davis,   President 1849  1850 

Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  "         1850  18t 

Rev.  Alexander  Owen,        "         1858  I860 

Rev.  I.,  wis  Davis,  D.  D.       '•         1860  1*71 

Rev.Dan'lEberly.A.M.      »         1871  181 

Rev. H.  A. Thompson, D.D.  "         1872  

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  University  at  present  has  four  courses  of  stud; 
ical,  Scientific,  Ladies1  and  English  ;  any  one  of  which  is 
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(;ik.  □  by  any  student  who  is  prepared  for  it.  The  Ladies1, 
which  differs  but  little  from  the  Scientific,  is  bo  called 
because  usually  taken  by  them. 

\\V  prepare  ow  students  for  college,  foe  the  must  part,  but 
oir  Preparatory  Department  is  not  a  separately  organized 
department  with  its  own  teachers.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  teach  sunn-  of  the  classes  in  this  department  u  well 
as  in  the  college  proper.  We  do  it  in  part  from  necessity 
and  because  we  think  those  students  who  are  with  us  but 
a  shurt  time  should  for  a  portion  of  that  time  come  in 
contact  with  some  member  or  members  of  the  College 
Faculty. 

We  have  no  arrangement  for  post  graduate  studies  or 
courses.  We  confer  the  degree  o(  Mooter  of  Arte  upon  those 
of  our  classical  graduates  who  have  been  such  for  three 
years  and  have  spent  that  time  in  literary  pursuits. 


RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

"A  history  of  Otterbein  University  would  be  very  incom- 
plete indeed  which  should  take  no  notice  of  its  moral  and 
religious  life.  The  institution  was  founded  by  men  of 
strong  convictions  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  glorify  God 
and  strengthen  the  church.  It  was  reared  in  faith  and  con- 
secrated by  prayer.  There  is  abundant  occasion  for  devout 
thanksgiving  that  it  has  fulfilled  so  well  the  design  of  its 
founders.  Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of  its 
history  than  its  great  awakenings.  Almost  every  yea* 
many  scores  have  been  led  to  Christ.  A  number  of  times 
in  its  history  scarcely  a  solitary  student  was  left  in  the 
ranks  of  unbelievers,  so  pervasive  and  general  were  these 
revivals.  Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  students 
who  have  frequented  its  halls  it  may  be  said  in  a  spiritual 
sense  they  were  born  here.  Not  unfrequently  it  has  oc- 
curred that  parents  have  sent  their  children  quite  as  much 
with  the  hope  that   they  would  be  won  to  Christ  as  that 
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the)'  would  be  educated.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  thai 
wish  of  these  devout  parents  was  in  so  many  cases  realized. 
One  of  these   great    revivals  was  in  progress  during    the 
wintf-r  when  the  late  College  building  was  burned  "  |  Pr.-f. 
Garst ), 

We  consider  the  religious  influence  of  the  college  one  a€  the 
most  important  auxiliaries  to  our  work.    The  congregation 
of  the  EJnited  Brethren  in  this  place  worship  in  our  College 
Chapel.    The  religious  students  who  wish  to,  <■ 
selves  with  it.     We  have  no  separate  distinct  church  organ- 
ization for  the  students.     We  have  no  college  chaplain. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  is  the  pastor  of  all  the  students 
who  attend.    Religious  servicer  are  held  in  the  chap 
Sabbath  morning  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend 
except  those  who  on  account  of  church  membership  or 
ot  parent  and  guardian  prefer  to  attend  church  elsewhere. 
Prayers  with  reading  of  Scripture,  are  held  in  the  chapel  at 
7.46  a.   ni.  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday. 
dents  arc   mjuired  to  attend.     Students   prayer  meet 
conducted  by  themselves,  one  for  ladies,  and  another  for 
gentlemen  we   held  every  Tuesday  evening   in   the    Uni- 
versity halls. 

Another  thing  which  adds  much  to  the  moral  well-being  of 
the    student     in    connection    with    this    Iniv.  the 

moralitv  of  the  town.     There  has  never  been  a  >p  or 

saloon  successfully  established  in  the-  tow  the 

organization  of  the  University,     Two  or  three  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  such  but  the  citizens  have  ari 
and  by  their   persistent   determination   have   nipped   the 
thing  in  the  beginning.     When  the  municipal  law  was  bo 
modified  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1874  as  to  prohibit 
aerations  from  forbidding  the  establishment  of 
one  individual  made  the  attempt  to  open  one.     The  citizens 
at  once    organize-],    pledging    themselves   to   withhold   all 
support  from  any  person  who  aided,  abetted  or  patronized 


the  saloon.  It  required  some  time  and  effort  to  conquer  the 
man  because  backed  as  we  bad  good  reason  to  believe  by 
tbfl  Brewers*  Association  of  Columbus,  but  in  the  end  be 
succumbed.  The  struggle  gave  the  town  quite  »  notori>  t  v. 
The  present  citizens  have  determined  that  no  such  sink  of 
iniquity  shall  be  thrust  upon  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our  Library  containing  about  three  thousand  volumes  of 
hooks  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  destruction  of  the 
College  building  in  1870;  as  was  most  of  our  cabinet  ami 
apparatus.  Since  that  time  we  have  collected  about  one 
thousand  volumes. 

Our  last  catalogue  shows  a  list  of  one  hundred  ami  iift  v 
graduates,  one  hundred  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  fifty 
ladies.  Our  present  Senior  class  which  will  graduate  on 
June  1st,  contains  fifteen  members,  thirteen  of  whom  are 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies. 

There  are  four  Literary  Societies  in  connection  with  the 
University.  Two  of  them  are  exclusively  for  gentlemen 
and  two  for  ladies.  The  following  statistics  are  as  reliable 
as  any  that  can  be  had.  When  the  building  was  burned  in 
1870  the  records  of  the  Philaletheau  Society  were  consumed. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  there  have  been  one  hundred 
and  seven  members.     We  have  no  record  back  of  that  date. 

M.rnl«Tshi|i 
Founded.     Vol.  In      Inltia-    Present.  Total. 
Lib.  ti<>ii 

Ma1         f  Philomathean 1857      250  85.00      52      400 

Maie'      { Philonhronean  1857      130     5.00      35      300 

v        y     \  Philaletheau 1852      150     3.00      42      107 

remaie.  |c,eiorhetean  18?1        ^     3  m      m        ^ 

The  first  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred  in  1865.  Since 
that  time  it  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  upon  eight  persons ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 
four  persons;  and  Doctor  of  Lam  upon  two  persons,  making 
in  all  fourteen  honorary  degrees  conferred  since  the  origin 
of  the  University. 
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I  can  find  no  record  of  students  enrolled  from  IS 
opening  of  the  University  until   1851  inclusive.     In    1 
there  were  present   128   persons.    Catalogues  of  1853 
1654  if  ever  issued  have  all  been  lost.     I  can  find  no  record  of 
these  years  save  the  one  above  given.    The  sum  of  total  names 
in  catalogues  from  1855  to  1875  inclusive  is  4129.    The  home 
residence  of  these  students  was  as  follows  :     From  Pennsyl- 
vania 241;  from  Ohio  3480;  from  Indiana  123;  from  Illinois 
65 ;  from  New  York  25 ;  from  Michigan  3;  front  Virginia  88 ; 
from   Maryland  28;  from  Missouri   6;  from  Iowa  9;  from 
Li  minima  4;  from  New  Hampshire  92;  from  New  J< 
from  Kentucky  3;  from  Kansas  4;  from   Canada  21;   from 
Prussia  1 ;  from  Washington  City  1. 

The  largest  donation  received  from  any  one  has  been 
promised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Merchant,  now  of  this  place. 
They  have  arranged  to  pay  $5000  for  the  privilege  of 
naming  a  professorship  and  $7000  as  a  fund  to  aid  indigent 
students.  The  citizens  of  Westerville  paid  $7000  to  en- 
able them  to  name  the  President's  department  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science.  Judge  Dresbaek,  of  Southern  Ohio, 
who  died  hut  a  few  day?  since,  gave  $5000  to  name  the 
Mathematical  professorship,  and  the  Flickinger  family  of  the 
Miami  Valley  $5000  to  name  the  Latin  professorship. 
Three  other  parties  have  each  promised  $5000  toward  the 
general  indebtedness  of  the  institution.  Our  contributors 
have  paid  in  amounts  from  $25  to  $1000.  These  are  obtained 
with  about  as  much  ease  as  the  same  number  of  cents  were 
at  the  begining  of  our  work. 

In  this  29th  year  of  its  existence  it  is  too  soon  to  stop  to 
count  results.  We  have  hut  a  little  more  than  passed  our 
majority  and  ought  to  be  strong  of  purpose  and  valiant  of 
heart  to  do  much  more  toward  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holds of  sin  and  ignorance  and  building  up  the  cause  of 
the  Master.  Through  struggle  and  trial,  through  darkness 
and  storm  we  have  been  led  by  ;t  way  that  we  knew  not  of. 
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Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  church,  our  in- 
fluence hits  t.c.iii  felt  for  good.  We  have  helped  to  furnish 
teachers  for  nearly  all  its  other  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our 
sons  haw  entered  its  ministry  and  have  put  into  it  a  new 
life  and  power.  We  have  furnished  editors  for  its  Journals 
and  teachers  for  its  first  Theological  school.  We  have  just 
reasons  "to  thank  God  and  take  courage."  "  Hitherto  the 
Jjord  hath  helped  us."  As  we  push  out  upon  this  second 
century,  "  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,''  we  will  strive  to  continue  the  work  already  Com- 
menced. With  brazen-faced  demagogues  ruling  in  high 
places;  with  vice  and  erime  running  rampant  in  our  streets  ; 
bribery  and  corruption  holding  high  carnival  in  oar  Legis- 
lative halls;  "  rings"  vying  with  each  other  as  to  which  one 
shall  most  successfully  bleed  the  public  treasury;  with  in- 
fidels and  scheming  politicians  in  league  to  banish  all  moral 
and  religious  training  from  our  public  schools,  there  is  move 
need  than  ever  of  that  culture  which  a  christian  college  i* 
designed  to  give.  To  help  promote  that  virtue  and  intr-lli- 
genee  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  nations,  strength, 
shall  be  our  constant  aim.  With  a  perfect  tru.st  that  He 
who  has  led  us  hitherto  will  lead  us  still;  that  He  will 
teach  us  the  right  way  and  incline  our  feet  to  walk  therein, 
hopefully  enter  upon  the  wacond  century  of  our  national 
existence. 

H.  A.  Thompson, 

President. 


STEUBENVILLE  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


31  ILATIUN. 

The  Steubenvilk  Female  Seminary  is  located  on  the 
bank  Of  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenery,  tor  which  that  river  is  justly  famed. 


v<;k 


For  almost  fifty  years  this  institution  has  been  a  point 
of  interest,  as  a  pioneer  of  Female  Kducation  in  the  West. 
In  some  cases  three  generations  have  enjoyed  its  advan- 
tages.    It  lias  just  issued  its   forty-seventh  annual  cata- 


logue. 


FOUNDERS 


It  was  founded  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1829,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  ( '.  Beatty  and  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty,  his 
wife.  They  made  it  their  life  work.  They  were  both 
admirably  qualified  by  rare  natural  girts, as  well  ashy  edu- 
•ii.  tor  such  an  enterprise.  Great  administrative  abil- 
ity, keen  tort-sight  and  dicision  were  found  in  the  one ;  line 
powers  of  observation,  versatility  of  talent,  activity,  love 
of  acquiring  and  of  communicating  knowledge,  in  the 
other;  and  a  high  standard  of  christian  responsibility, 
and  a  spirit  of  earnest  eoneecratibn  in  both. 

A  prophetic  glimpse  Of  the  great  future  of  the  West; 
of  its  growth  in  population  and  importance;  of  reforms, 
revolutions  and  discoveries,  in  which  the  people  were  to 
be  the  actors,  revealed  to  them  the  great  want  of  the 
land — educated  women, 

iTi'rmv 
Great  care  was  taken  in  the  early  constitution  of  this 
school.     Its    foundations    were    laid    broad   and   deep. 


Future  contingencies  were  provided  for.  The  best  plans 
and  models  were  studied,  fault?  avoided  and  excellencies 
adopted.  Teachers  were  selected  with  great  care.  In 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  school  few  changes  have 
been  found  Daoanrv  ;  Hum  has  been  a  stability  and  a 
repose  which  always  aecompauies  true  growth. 


AIMs.. 


The  aim  of  this  institution   bus    been    education  in 
broadest  sense;  solid  culture,  retiued  manners  and  high 
t  hristian  eharaeter. 


<l  COBB8. 


This  seed  was  planted  by  faith,  in  prayer;  and  after 
almost  half  a  century  of  faithful  culture,  let  us  test  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Two  years  agn  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid,  the  present  Princi- 
pals of  the  school,  planned  a  grand  reuniou,  so  that  those 
who  had  planted  and  watered  might  taste  of  their  labors, 
before  being  gathered  to  their  fathers.  The  call  was  to 
the  children  to  return  to  the  old  home  for  a  few  days. 
Seven  hundred  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  responded  in  person  ;  others  in  distant  lands  by 
letter.  Histories  of  the  seminary  and  of  all  the  classes 
had  been  carefully  prepared.  Many  interesting  statistics 
had  been  gathered  by  those  historians. 

More  than  four  thousand  pupils  have  been  connected 
with  the  school,  697  of  whom  received  its  final 
honors.  The  average  of  character  and  scholarship  has 
been  remarkable.  Most  of  the  pupils  have  become  sen- 
sible, intelligent  women,  showing  breadth  of  mind  and 
symmetry  of  eharaeter;  have  been  and  are  occupying 
positions  Of  responsibility  and  usefulness  all  over  our  land, 
as  wives,  as  mothers,  as  teachers,  everywhere  reflecting 
honor  upon  their  Alma  Mater.  Its  religious  influence 
lias  been  vvoti.lri  till.  While  many  of  its  pupils h&VO  been 
moulding  characters,  institutions,  homes  and  churches  in 


every  state  in  our  Union,  others  have  been  doing  the  same 
work  in  India,  China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

ITS    PRESENT  STATUS. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Reid  and  Mrs.  Reid,  the  Principals  of 
the  school,  assumed  that  relation  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  built  well  upon  the  old  foundations.  Gifted 
for  their  work  in  a  high  degree,  they  have  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvement  in  Science,  Literature, 
Art  and  Christian  Culture.  They  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  school  was  never  more  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  those  who  desire  that  their  children  should 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  noble  Christian  education. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


ST.  XAVIER COLLEGE. 


OIITCIlsr2srA.TI,  o. 


This  Institution,  situated  on  Sycamore  street,  wa< 
established  October  17,  1831,  by  the  lit.  Rev.  E.  I).  Fen- 
wick,  D.  D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  under  the 
name  of  the  Atheiurum.  The  circumstances  attending  its 
< -stablishniont  may  be  of  interest,  as  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  education — and  especially 
Catholic  education — in  this  city.  In  the  year  1821,  the 
Catholics  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  had  but  one  church, 
a  small  frame  building,  situated  outside  the  city  limits,  as 
they  then  existed.  In  the  following  year  it  was  removed 
to  Sycamore  street,  and  occupied  the  ground  on  which 
St.  Xavier  Church  now  stands.  The  frame  building  was 
•<>ou  after  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  structure  of  brick.  The  latter  edifice, 
with  its  tower  and  handsome  spire,  formed,  at  that  early 
day,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  buildings  in  the  city. 

Beside  the  Church  a  school  soon  sprang  up.  It  was 
judiciously  organized,  efficiently  managed,  and  almost  at 
once,  without  intermediate  stages,  grew  into  the  propor- 
tions of  an  advanced  literary  institute,  affording  the 
youth  in  this  section  of  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  higher  education.  This  Institution  was 
st  vied  "  the  Afhenwnm."  Thirtv-livc  vcars  aero  it  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  architectural  beauty,  and  seemed 


to  embody  the  laudable  pride  of  its  founders  as  it  tow- 
ered above  its  less  pretentious  neigh  bora.  But  the  times 
have  gone  on,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  the  old  Al/u- 
iiuuiu.  It  stands  even  now,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  relic  of 
the  past.  The  wonder  of  t lie  passer-by  has  given  plaee 
to  indifference,  and  another  generation  sports  through 
the  time-honored  corridors,  and,  but  for  the  watchful 
eve  of  the  master,  would  disfigure  the  walls  with  as  little 
consideration  as  they  smile  at  the  quaint  square  bricks 
on  which  they  tread,  and  stop  to  joke  at  the  solidity  ot" 
the  occasional  fantastic  framework  which  their  fathers 
considered  admirable. 

To  understand  the  object  of  its  erection  and  the  scope 
of  its  studies,  we  need  but  read  the  inscription  carved  on 
the  front  of  the  building :  '•'  Athaimtta  Rdigloni  d  Ariibu* 
Xftcriiith"  It  must  have  puzzled  the  brain  of  more  than 
one  simple  inhabitant  of  our  young  city,  as  he  stood  with 
gaping  eyes  to  make  out  the  mystic  meaning  of  that 
motto  .' 

The  beginning  of  the  Athcnccum  was  very  auspicious  : 
but  it  did  not  continue  in  its  original  flourishing  condi- 
tion. At  length,  after  varied  fortunes,  and  a  season  ot' 
doubtful  success,  which  answered  hut  poorly  the  expec- 
tations of  its  friends  ami  patrons,  it  was  established  on  a 
new  basis  in  IM<>,  beimr  given  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
J.  P>.  Puree!!.  D.  i>..  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  have  conducted  it  ever  since.  From  that  time  it 
began  to  be  known  as  St.  Xavier  College,  and  then,  prop- 
erly speaking,  begins  the  history  of  the  College  as  it 
exists  to-day.  In  l>'\2  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  <  >hio.  under  the  name  which 
it  now  bears,  w  :th  all  I'.e  piiviicues  usually  granted  to 
I'uiversities. 

Hoarders  a<  we'.;  as  day  .-'-holars  vvcr-  received  for 
instruction.  'I  he  ad\  antauvs  held  mi;  to  students  from 
abroad  who  <ie<:tvd  to  board  at  the  ('■'!!■  ge  were  :  An 
Institution  ea-iiy  accessible  from  all  part-*  »-f  the  I'nion. 
a    location    peculiarly    conducive    to    mental    improve- 


merit  and  bodily  comfort,  an  opportunity  of  attending 
many  interesting  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences  deliv- 
ered at  the  various  Institutions  in  the  city  ;  regular  and 
well-supplied  markets;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the  hot 
medical  attendance. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  more  frugal  spirit  of 
the  times,  more  manly  and  more  vigorous,  as  well  as  less 
prone  to  luxury  than  the  present,  the  buildings  were 
spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  remarkably  adapted  t<> 
school  purposes.  As  a  consequence,  students  flocked  from 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

The  diet  was  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant,  the 
discipline  iirm  but  paternal.  The  teachers  always  num- 
bered more  than  twelve,  and  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  education  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  Though 
the  religion  professed  by  the  teachers  and  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  was  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
yet  students  of  any  denomination  were  admitted.  In 
addition  to  the  high  character  of  its  teaching,  one  other 
feature  gave  the  College  a  reputation  which  induced 
many  Protestants  to  prefer  it  to  any  of  their  own  Semina- 
ries lor  the  education  of  their  sons. 

Corporal  chastisement  had  been  severely  condemned 
<>n  all  sides,  and  almost  completely  banished  from  the 
schools.  The  result  was  a  degree  of  lawlessness  which 
seriously  impeded  their  usefulness.  The  authorities  of 
the  College,  though  always  retaining  the  right  to  inflict 
physical  punishment,  used  it  sparingly  and  with  extreme 
moderation.  Order,  obedience,  and  the  moral  training 
of  the  youth  confided  to  their  care  were  always  gained 
by  other  means.  The  students  were  continually  under 
the  eye  of  Prefects  of  Discipline,  who  ruled  by  mildness 
rather  than  severity.  This  arrangement,  now  as  then  in 
use  in  the  College,  formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
old-fashioned  system,  and  won  universal  praise. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraced  two  departments, 
the  Classical  and  Commercial,  just  as  now;  and  included 
the  same  branches,  with  this  only  difference  that,  year  by 


year,  the  scope  of  the  classical  studios,  as  well  ns  of  tlio 
Scientific  Department  has  been  extended,  till  mow  it 
equals  the  standard  of  any  College  of  its  own  gr:* 

tronagc  and  support  of  n  utilita- 
rian age  aud  the  scanty  resources  cut'  au  unendowed  In 
tution  will  permit.    It  can  point  with  conscious  prid 

pvork,  and  as  it  oumbers  its  graduates  by  the   - 
it.  may  well  feci  that  it  has  struggled  through  vi<  - 
and  come  forth  victorious  from  difficulties  under  which 
institutions  carried  on  for  n  less  noble  object  than    the 
gn  ater  glory  of  God  might  have  Bunk  without  dishoi 

State  aid  was  ever  given  it.     The  ciTort   mado  a. 

>,  and  that  of  several  3  ears  ago,  to  secure  a  division  i  «t 
the  school  fund  for  denominational  schools,  however  mani- 
festly just  from  the  Catholic  stand-point,  failed:  and  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  hopeless  for  St.  Xavier 

During  the  decade  from  1842  to   1852,   the   tci 
board  and  tuition  were  9130  per  session  of  ten   month*, 
exclusive  of  personal  expenses  ;  and  for'day-seholurs  i 

iple  of  years  after  that  the  College  r  eivc 

lers,  but  continued  to  accept  other  pupils  at  the  so 
rate  of  tuition,   till   1863.  when  the  high  price  of  every 
e  mamodity  and  the  depreciated  value  of  money  nee. 

I  an  advance  of  terms  to  §u'G.  The  tuition  fee  ro- 
moins  the  same  still.    The  scholastic  year  has  at  all  til 

isted  of  one  session,  which  commences  on   the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  enda  in  the  beginning  of  July 
at  which  time  a  public  exhibition  and  solemn  distribu- 
tion of  premiums  take-  place.     Besides  the  annual  distri- 
ds,  the  different  places  obtained  by  the 

Is  in  their  respective  classes  has  always  been    p 
claimed  once  a  month,  and  medals  as  well  as  other  bad 
nf  distinction  given  to  the  most  deserving.     Besides   I 
monthly  bulletins  were  sent  to  the  parents  and  guardi. 

■me    and    abroad,    to  inform   them   of  the   con.' 
health  and  profi  -  till  and  was 

fur  traditions  of  n  religions  order  devoted  to  teach 
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cannot  fail  to  be  of  iittmettso  values  in  the  training  of 
youth, 

The  Faculty  of  St,  Xavier'a  has  b«eu  honored  with 
many  names  which  afterwards  figured  in  literature  and 
S&ceed  Eloquence;  and  still  more  by  those  whoso  aUili ties, 
if  modest  worth  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  count 
for  aught,  deserve  to  stand  high  among  learned  men. 
Quite  a  number  of  books  have  at  various  times  issued 
from  the  pens  of  these  silent  workers,  but  because  they 
were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  and  of  general  rather 
than  Collegiate  interest,  they  were  known  by  their 
connection  with  their  several  authors  rather  than  with 
the  Institution. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  College  was  the  establishment 
of  several  Societies  for  improvement  in  literature,  music, 
and  the  various  branches  which  form  a  portion  of  a  fin- 
ished education.  One  of  these,  the  Philopedian  Society. 
still  exists,  bearing,  after  thirty-four  years,  no  marks  of 
age  to  mar  the  lustre  of  success.  It  still  fosters  litera- 
ture and  eloquence,  meets  onee  a  week  to  exercise  its 
members  in  debate,  invites  the  attendance  of  honorary 
as  well  as  of  regular  members,  and  from  time  to  time 
gives  a  public  entertainment  or  lecture.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  number  of  students  annually 
attending  the  College  varied  considerably,  reaching  at 
times  as  high  as  3:30,  and  then  falling  as  low  as  190.  Po- 
litical or  local  causes  must  have  caused  this  fluctuation, 
as  uo  change  took  placs  in  the  management  of  the  Col- 
to  justify  this  capricious  variation.  A  note  in  one 
of  the  old  catalogues  throws  some  light  on  the  matter.  It 
is  of  1848-49,  and  reads  as  follows:  "On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  at  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  these  exorcises  (i.  e.  Commencement  ex<  r< 
have  hern   postponed  till  the  opening  of  next  session." 

About  this  same  time  a  course  of  lectures  on  National 
Law  began  to  be  opeued,  as  a  prepartiun  for  the  study  of 
Law  and  Political  Science;  for  Political  Grammar  and 
Political  Economy  already  formed  a  part  of  the  College 


jo,   A  fencing  class  was  likewise  begun,  and  Jancic 
taught^  as  both  arts  were  (lien  much  cultivated  ;  a  gym- 
nasium existed  pretty   tnoch   at  all  times.     In  1849-50 
several   minor  societies  sprang  into   being1.      They  v. 
very  short-lived,  however,  disappearing  aim  lud- 

denly  as  they  had   begun.     A  strenuous  effort  has  been 
made  for  years  past  to  bring-  the  library  up  to  a  stan.i 
suitable  to  the  necessities  and  commensurate  with  the  in>- 
portaoee  of  the  College.     The    result  is    that    inside   of 
twenty  years  the  number  of  volumes  has  advanced  from 
6,000  to  14,000,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,   all  purchased 
with  the   funds  of  the   College,  or   obtained  by  priv 
donation.     The  works  arc  all  well  selected;  many  of  them 
valuable  and  rare.     Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioi 
a  "Universal   History,"   translated    from    English    into 
French,   in    126 volumes;  tho"Classica  Latina,"  in 
volumes;  a  French  History  of  China  in  14  volumes;  The 
Greek  and  Latin   Fathers,  in    125;  Migne's  "Course  of 
Scriptures," in  27;  Lord  Kingsbury's"  Mexican  Antiqui- 
ties," in  9  folio  volumes,  elegantly  bound;  and  Biblr- 
various  dates  and  in  different  languages,  with  a  <:•<>]• 
the  first' edition    of  it  printed  in   America;  the    L 
Prayer  in  53  different  languages,  &e.  etc.     In  the  collec- 
tion   of   old  and  rare  books  are  contained  several  pub- 
lished within  half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  prii>t- 
ing.     Among  the  books  of  languages  beyond  then: 
of  ordinary  study  at  the  present  day,  may  be  mentioned 
a  "  Chinese  Speaker/'  a  Grammar  of  the  Arab  Langw 
a  Sanscrit  Grammar,  an  Ethiopic- Latin   Dictionary, 
the  alphabets  of  the  nations  of  Hindostan,  several  wo 
in  various  Indian  languages,  &c,   &c.     It  contains   the 
ordinary  standard  works  in  general  literature,  both  En- 
glish and  foreign;  as  also  in  History,  ami  especially  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology.     The  Library,  properly  classified, 
is   conveniently  and  neatly  arranged  in  a  hall  <>u  the 
ground  floor  of  the  new  College  building.     The   DO 
occupy  open  shelves  in  a  series  of  alcoves  arranged  along1 
the  side  of  the  hall ;  above  is  a  gallery,  with  additional 


shelves,  The  framework  is  of  wood,  with  simple  and 
appropriate  carving.  The  Library  by  itself  would  merit 
;in  extended  notice, 

Tlio  Museum,  containing,  amongst  other  choice  articlec, 
a  large  collection  of  conchological,  geological,  and  niiner- 
alogical  specimens,  though  sufficiently  complete  for  the 
purposes  intended,  is  vet  Jar  from  the  perfection  which 

the  Faculty  desire  ami  hope  for. 

The  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  has  at  his  disposal 
a  suitable  provision  of  philosophical  ami  chemical  appar- 
atus.  Not  having  the  ample  resources  which  State 
Schools  command,  this  department  necessarily  absorbs  a 
large  share  of  the  solicitude  and  funds  of  those  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  provide  apparatus  suitable  to  advancing  sci- 
ence. Fur  reasons  to  be  stated  hereafter,  most  of  the 
Professors  are  members  of  the  Society  ot"  Jeans,  but  secu- 
lar gentlemen  of  marked  ability  have  invariably  presided 
over  special  branches,  such  as  music  and  drawing. 

Prof.  Brussclbaek,  now  holding  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  Prof,  Gerold,the 
distinguished  organist,  have  had  charge  of  the  musical 
department  since  about  FS.")<i,  Mr.  0.  Collier,  well  known 
neinuatians,  and  Mr.  A.  Piket,  the  Architect,  directed 
for  a  long  time  the  schools  of  drawing.  It  is  needless  to 
mention,  as  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Professors,  the 
names  of   individual    Jesuits    who    afterwards    acquired 

lebrify,  since  each  of  them  considers  his  own  glory 
identical  with  the  fame  of  the  Institution,  to  which  tho}- 
!n>r>  all  that  tip  y  possessed of  honor. 

Until  18t>9  the  study  of  French  and  German  was 
optional  ;  then  an  additional  class  was  introduced,  and 
the  course  extended  to  seven  years,  German  being  made 
obligatory  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  both  Academic 
and  Commercial  Departments;  French  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  tho Classical  Bourse.  Last  year  another  class  wan 
introduced  into  the  Biereantile  course,  tho  standard  of 

the  i  dvaneed,  and  lor  the  completion  of   | 

partinent  four  years  required.      1'  English,  History1, 


Mathematics  and  Book-keeping,  which  arc  mado  a  - 
iulty  in    this    department,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
tronomy  are  also  taught  in  the  first  class.     Those  who 
complete  the  Classical  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.    They  can  obtain  the  decree  of  Master  after 
two   years  creditably  spent  in    some  literary  pursuit,  or 
after  oue  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.     The 
students  of  the  Commercial  course  receive  no  degree  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  studies,  but  are  given  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  or  scholarship.    The  classes,  though  differ- 
ently  named,    agree  substantially   with    those   of   non- 
Catholic  Colleges:  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Poetry  and  Hu- 
manities, corresponding    respectively    with  the    Senior, 
Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  of  other  Ii 
tutions. 

In  1867  a  part  of  the  new  College  building  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sycamore  streets.  The 
entire  structure,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  buildings  of  the  country,  worthy  of  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  growing  city.  That  portion  now 
built  is  66  feet  in  breadth,  facing  on  Sycamore  street,  l>y 
120  feet  in  depth  on  Seventh  street,  is  five  stories  h 
exclusive  of  the  mansard  roof;  with  the  exception  of  the 
stone  foundation  and  basement  story,  is  of  brick,  p 
Marly  made,  and  is  finished  with  stone  facings  ;  it 
sire  and  majestic  in  finish,  suggestive  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility no  less  than  beauty.  The  motto,  "  Ad  majorcm  Dei 
glorium"  deeply  carved  in  a  rosette  of  solid  stone,  set  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  freestone  porch,  tells  the  character  of 
the  Institution  to  the  curious  stranger  whose  admiration 
been  attracted  by  the  imposing  structure.  Towards 
this  undertaking  one  zealous  clergyman  subscribed  ?10,- 
000,  another  §1,000  ;  a  Catholic  layman  of  this  city,  who 
is  always  foremost  in  works  of  charity,  donated  $l,0uo. 
These  sums,  with  a  few  smaller  amounts,  wore  all  the  aid 
received  from  without  ;  the  remaining  funis,  amounting 
to  about  $130,000,  were  the  result  of  years  of  saving  and 
imy  in  the  management  of  the  College  finances.     It 


remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  t lie  completion  oj 
undertaking,  the  founding  of  Professorship,  the  oetab- 
lishiug  of  suitable  annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  in  the  sciences,  thorc 
are  persons  who  Will  emulate  the  generous  founders  (>F 
numerous  non-Catholic  institutions.  It  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  work  may  he  speedily  finished,  and  thus  an 
Institution  be  here  permanently  established,  in  which 
the  branches  of  the  very  highest  education  may  lie 
taught. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  St uduit.-i'  Library  AnookUion 
was  established.  In  connection  with  its  library  is  a  com- 
modious reading  room,  containing  the  leading  journals. 
magazines,  reviews  and  works  of  reference,  all  of  which 
are  daily  at  the  service  of  the  members.  Thus  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  them  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  curreut  news,  and  of  forming  sound  opinions 
upon  all  important  questions.  In  this  Association,  as  in 
all  the  societies  recognized  by  the  officers,  the  President 
is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Other 
officer!  elected  by  the  members  of  the  body.  Three  jean 
i  wards,  the  German  Literary  Academy  was  Organized, 
with  the  object  of  affording  it?  members  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  ease  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  German 
language,  now  become  so  useful  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  Its  weekly  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays, 
and  oratorical  compositions. 

St.  Xavier  Church,  adjoining  the  College,  has  no  other 
connection,  either  directive  or  financial,  with  the  Col, 
except  that  the  clergymen  attending  the  congregation  are 
membeffl  of  the  same  religious  order  as  the  Faculty,  and 
have  the  President  of  the  Faculty  aa  their  Superior. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
St.  Xavier's  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Far  from 
it.  There  was  a  time  when  it  appeared  under  an  eclipse, 
but  it  struggled  on  till  its  subsequent  brilliant  success 
threw  into  bolder  relief  the  previous  darkness.  The  main 
cause  of  its  difficulties  has  already  been  hinted  at — the 
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scarcity  of  funds.  A  few  words  about  the  status  of  its* 
Professors  and  their  preparatory  training  may  serve  to 
show  how  it  has  managed  to  effect  so  much  with  so  littleT 
and  form  an  interesting  corollary  to  this  sketch. 

The    Society    of    Jesus,   persecuted  or  cherished,  hu~ 
iilways  been  foremost  in  education,  because  its  members 
were  devoted  to  the  work  by  choice,  not  by  necessity,  ant] 
never  adopted  teaching  as  an  expedient  in  lieu  of  some- 
thing better,  or  till  a  more  lucrative  position  presented 
itself.     It  was  the  business  of  their  life  to  study  and  t«> 
teach,  to  teach  welly  and  to   learn  the  difficult  art.      IV  i - 
sons  are  seldom  received  as  members  of  the  body   till 
they  have  completed  a  collegiate  course,  and  even  then 
not   unless  their    abilities    and    their    age  are  satisfac- 
tory.   They  are   tried  two  years  in  a  Novitiate  to 
whether  they  will  suit  the  Society  and  the  Society  will 
suit  them  ;  and  if  the  satisfaction  is  mutual,  they  arc  per- 
mitted to  take  vows  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
the  Society  and  agree  to  accept  any  of  its  usual  ministra- 
tions  \'or  which  they  shall  be   found  fit.     Their  tastes, 
their  dispositions  and  their  talents  are  carefully  observed 
to  see  in  which  channel  they  run,  and  by  this  observa- 
tion Superiors  are  guided  in  applying  them  to  preaching, 
to  ministerial  duties,  teaching,  or  any  such  occupation. 
During  two  more  3'ears  they  repeat  their  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  studying  the  classics,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
very  minutely,  with  a  view  of  preparing  themselves  after- 
wards to  teach  these  branches,  or  any  others.     Then  they 
mako  a  thorough  study  of  sound  Christian  Philosophy 
for  three  years,  performed  mainly  in  the  Latin  language 
by  means  of  lectures,  essays,  discussions  or  debates.     At 
the  same  time  they  do  not  neglect  literature,  and  make  a 
special  study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 
If  any  one  shows  an  aptitude  for  any  of  these  branches, 
he  receives  additional  training  in  them  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ordinary  course.     Thus  their  minds  are  tilled 
with  an  abundance  of  sound  thought  and  knowledge,  audi 
they  are  deemed  capable  of  forming  the  minds  of  ot! 
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t  rarely  happens  that  any  one  is  applied  to  touching  till 
he  has  finished  this  preparatory  training;  and  then  be 
usually  begins  with  a  lower  class  and  advances  upwards, 
year  by  year.  After  a  period  varying  from  four  to  five 
years,  they  are  ordained  clergymen,  having  previously 
applied  themselves  exclusively  to  theology  during  ■ 
space  of  three  or  four  years,  aud  then  usually  resume  the 
labor  of  teaching. 

In  every  College  there  is  a  Prefect  of  Studies,  generally 
a  man  of  much  experience  and  learning,  whose  duty  if 
is  to  direct  the  studies  and  aid  the  young  teacher  in  bin 
task  by  timely  counsel.  Thus  the  Professor  is  formed  by 
precept  and  example,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 
It  is  equally  the  mm  and  the  pride  of  the  Faculty  of  St. 
Xavier's,  as  in  all  Jesuit  Colleges,  to  inculcate  virtue  as 
well  as  learning,  and  their  previous  religious  training  as 
welt  as  a  life  continually  retired,  studious  and  prayerful, 
make  them  models  of  imitation  no  less  than  effective 
instructors.  Yet  they  never  tamper  with  the  religious 
belief  of  any  student,  and  studiously  avoid  influencing 
him  any  way  except  by  the  example  of  a  good  life.  It 
is  a  sufficient  reward  for  them  if  their  pupils  lead  virtuous 
lives. 

The  cost  of  thus  educating  its  teachers  falls  npon  the 
College.  The  Professors  receive  no  salary  whatever,  and 
devote  their  talents  and  life  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  live  at  the  College,  are  unmarried,  lead  a  common 
life,  indulge  in  no  superfluities,  and  sometimes  even  stint 
themselves  in  what  they  might  legitimately  claim,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  College  demand  such  sacrifice. 
Had  St.  Xavier's  College  to  pay  the  Professors  salaries 
such  as  their  abilities  warrant,  and  other  institutions 
[  ny,  for  similar  or  inferior  services,  it  could  not  live 
a  day. 

Besides  this,  from  the  testimony  in  the  tax-exemption 

case  of  "John  B.  Parcel!  vs.  John  Gerke,  County  Treas- 

.  and  Walker  M.  Yeatman,  County  Auditor;  and  St. 

Xavier  College  vs.  the  same,"  argued  in  the  general  term 
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of  the  Superior  Court,  Cincinnati,  1873,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  students  were  received  free ;  that  this  condi- 
tion was  known  only  to  the  Faculty ;  that  they  were 
treated  in  all  respects  like  the  other  boys  j  that  no  student 
was  ever  sent  away  from  the  College  only  for  having  failed 
to  pay  his  tuition. 

Yet  St.  Xavier  College  has  not  shrunk  from  making 
these  and  greater  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
has  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  registers 
crowded  with  the  names  of  3,000  old  students,  230  grad- 
uates, 274  in  attendance  last  year,  and  a  corps  of  18  Pro- 
fessors. Rev.  £.  A.  Higgins  is  at  presscnt  its  efficient 
President. 
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^xomshnvQh  Dnsiitnte* 


Tw'iN-i.!  K..11  [\~iiii-te  bad  its  origin  a-  early  as  1828. 

Rev,  Samiki,  BlBBBLL,  the  present  principal  ami  proprietor, 

i  ii-mI  ai  Yal<-  College,  1823,     During  hia  college  life  be 

ii  bie career  of  teaching,  aud  to  defray  bii  expense,  in 

college  he  spent   one  year   in  the  four  in  giving  instruction. 

after  grail  nation  lie  began  the  study  Of  Theology,  ami  in 

lSiio  was  licensed   in    < 'onm vtirut  to  [uracil   the  Gospel,  and 

soon  came  to  Aurora,  Portage  county,  O.,  to  which  place  with 

his  pareuts  he,  at  the  age  of  nine  yean,  came  in  J 806. 

Here  he  commenced  a  private  school  in  1826, and  continued 
two  years  till  the  spring  of  1828,  when  he  went  to  Twins- 
burgh,  his  present  plaee  of  residence,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Society  to  which  he  had  l>eeu  in- 
vited. Several  young  men  accompanied  him  from  Aurora, 
who  were  preparing  tin-  college.  A  block  hoUM  bad 
erected  for  him  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center.  On  the 
lot  was  a  log  house,  20  by  30  feet,  built  for  a  shoe  shop.  It 
was  very  rude,  with  rough  boards  (or  the  floor,  and  loose  ones 
overhead.  Three  holes  were  cut  out  of  the  logs  for  windows  of 
four  lights  each,  with  a  tire-place  at  one  end,  built  of  rough 
id  bopped  out  with  sticks,  plastered  over  with  day. 
In  the  fall  of  1828  this  was  fitted  up  with  seats.  Invi- 
tation w  to  all  the  youth  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
i  in  welcome,  or  if  tiny  00086  to  pay,  the  tuition  would 
be  $2.00  per  quarter.  Some  forty  or  more  scholars  were 
peeked  into  this  small  place,  giving  ample  employment  for  one 
."r  during  the  term  of  four  months.  This  continued  to 
lie  tli-  place  of  tii'-  s-hool  till  L831,  when  a  booed  wiu  built 
for  tli>.'  two-fold  purpose  of  holding  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 


and  :i  school  i'ii  week  days.  This  continued  to  be  the  place 
lor  the  school  till  1835,  when  there  was  an  interim  of  eighteen 
mouths.  During  this  period  Mr.  Ri.sskli.  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, Portage  county,  and  spent  about  eight  months  in  teach- 
ing tilt  IV. 

In  1837  he  returned  to  Twinsburgh  and  erected  a  house  20 
■">  i>n   tin*  spot  of  the  present  edifice,  when  three  regular 
terras  of  forty  weeks  in  the  year  began,  and  have  continued  to 
the  present  time  without  the  loss  of  a  single  terra  for  thirty- 
nine  years. 

In  a  couple  of  years  an  addition  of  20  feet   was  made  t" 
building,  and   other  appendages  to  the  dwelling  hard  by 
the  convenience  of  students.     Boarders  from  abroad  came   in, 
and  the  numbers  were  so  increased  that   in   August,  184S.  the 
house  at  the  center,  which  had  been  used  as  a  taveru,  30  fh  t 
by  50,  two  stories  high,  was  purchased.    The  same  year  an< 
building,  90  by  50,  three  stories,  was  added,  and  in  two  years 
alter,  stil!  another,  30  by  40,  three  stories.     In  a  short 
I  he  ( )ld  Academy,  as  it  was  called,  was  procured,  making  quite 
an  array  of  buildings.     From    the    number  of  scholars  with 
which  the  school  began  in  1*2*,  it  hud  increased  to  three  bun- 
dled, with  at  least  fifty  boarders.     Seven  teachers  an- ' 
ants    were  now    required  to  give  instruction   in   the   class 
mathematics,  German  and   French,  music — vocal   and   instru- 
mental— penmanship  and  all  the  common  academical  studies*. 
No  charter    was    ever  obtained,    and    no  public    money   was> 
appropriated.     Board  and  tuition  were  so  low  that  the  vaoai 
indigent   found  encouragement   to  euter   the   institution,  and 
avail    themselves    of   its    privileges.     A   large  number    were 
received,    who   paid   very   little   or  nothing.     So  small    •■ 
receipts  to  meet  expenses  that  a  debt  of  $6,000   wa*  ai 
mulated,  so  that  the  buildings  at  the  center  were  sold,  au<i 
debts  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  three  hundred  dollars  only. 
With   this    another    house    was   purchased  and   used    for 
school. 
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This  embarrassing  debt,  the  school  law,  and  tin-  war  greatly 
diminished  (lie  numbers. 

At  this  time,  without  means,  and  with  :i  very  scanty  inoomft 
the  foundation  of  another  boose  of  atone  was  laid,  77  feet  by 

33,  two  stories,  in  1866.    Ar  tin.-  end  of  the  BeBOttd  year,  B  V'-rv 
plain  room    In  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  school.     Almost  penni- 
\Ir.  BisaELL  found  no  other  way  but  to  put  his  hands  to 
tin-  work  and  rear  the  edifice.    Booh  a  course,  at  the  age  of 
70,  was  nut  a  Utile  disheartening.     An  old  horse  and   wagon 
purchased,  carpenter,  joiner  and  stone  tools  were   pro- 
cured, and  the  work  went  slowly  and  steadily  on.     The  rocks 
od  7()o  perches  of  stone  were   on  the  ground. 
Engines  were  procured  to  lift  the  stone  from  the  quarry  and 
raise  iheni  to  their  planes  in  the  wall.     Without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  carpenter  or  joiner  work,  a  Self-supporting  roof 
was    formed   and   put  on.      Doors,    ceiling    and    <"isin_i    were 
made  and  put  up.     Floors  above  and   Mow    were  laid, 
stairs  built.    E  and  laying  the  stone,  and  doing 

the  plastering,  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 

i.L. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  the  building  a  loan  of  SI  ,600 
made  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  which,  together  with  I  he 
■  cnce  of  some  former  scholars,  and  that  of  a  few  others, 
amounting  to  about  #800,  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and 
some  of  the  upper,  lias  been  Completed  and  paid  for.  It  will 
now  accommodate  alwxit  IOO  scholars,  and  when  completed, 
many  more.  The  present  number  is  at>out  50.  The  cost  of 
the  building  thus  far  cannot  he  less  than  $8,000.  Thr  enter- 
prise has  been  attended  with  great  exertion  and  self-denial. 
The  whole  number  of  students  that  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution  will  not  vary  much  from  6,000.  Among  these 
have  been  183  Indian  youth,  from  five  different  tribes.  These 
have  been  on  an  average  in  the  institution  at  least  one  year, 
tin-  expense  of  whom,  including  board,  tuition,  room,  fuel, 
light,  washing,  books  and  stationery,  and  some  clothing,  sa>  at 


per  year,  will  amount  to  §36,600,  Not  much  less  has 
expended  on  white  indigent  youth.  The  whole  exp 
in  building  ami  purchases  of  buildings  will  not  tall  below 
$10,000,  making  the  whole  amount  expended  during  the  forty- 
years,  not  less  than  $75,000.  To  oft-  "t  more 
than  eight  ox  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  received  B 
all  bouto 

Among  the  scholars  art'    many   very  useful  and  excel  I 
men   and   women,    scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country 
and  found  in  all  the  departments  of  life.    A  large  number  are 
.men   >>\'   different    denominations,    attorneys,  judges   of 
-,  member*  of  legislatures,  physicians, 
■le  in  the  army,  pi  in  colleges,  and  a  great   variety 

common  aohool  educators,  altogether  too  numeron-  t> 

Of  the  Iudiau  youth  it  may  be  truthfully  stated,  that  some 
of  them  have  surpassed  in  scholarship  any  of  the  white  youth 
of  the  Institution.     One  of  them,  a  Seneca,  gnu!  the 

bead  of  bil  f  medical  students  in   Geneva.  New  York} 

ami  fin- years  w:i>  employed  by  his  nation  as  their  ageti!  al  the 
iture  in  Albany,  to  take  care  of  their  interest-.    Another 
from  the  Northern   part  of  Michigan,  soon  after  he  left  the 
utiou,  went  to  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  and  obtained 
meat  of  a  law  giving  the  right  of  citizenship  b 
people  in  Michigan.     In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  a 
body  of  youth,  that  full  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  have 
excelled,  as  is  true  of  an  equal  number  of  white  stud 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  should  be  withheld  from  the  sons  and  daughter 
the  fbresti 

The  Institution,  from  the  humblest  beginnings,  has  kept 
ouree  through  all  opposing  obstacles,  and,  as  been  stated* 
has  not  lost  a  term  for  uearly  forty  years.     The  be 
were   founded   in    prayer,   and    the   superstructure  has  t 

1  in  faith  and  corresponding  works,  and  all  under  the 
riog  care  and  agency  of  God,  to  whom  be  all  the  honor 
of  what  has  been  accomplished. 


•\Ye3TERN     ^E5£RV£    foLLEQE, 
HUDSON,  OHIO. 


1. — This  is  and  lias  been  from  the  first  the  only  legal 
and  the  commonly-used  name  of  the  College.  The  name 
originated  in  the  following  historical  facts :  The  territory 
of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  original  patents,  extend- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  Narraganset  river  forty  leagues 
along  the  coast,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  Booth  E 
The  Northern  boundary  was  determined  to  he  42  dem- 
and 2  minutes,  north  latitude.  The  southern  boundary, 
fixed  by  the  western  terminus  of  the  coast  line,  was  the 
forty  fii  si  parallel.  Though  the  rights  of  Connecticut  were 
trampled  upon  by  the  patents  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
William  1'cim,  she  still  claimed  the  territory  west  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  adoption  of  the  ''Articles  of  Con- 
federation," when  the  States  ceded  their  lands  north-west 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  general  government  she  re.-< 
that  portion  of  her  territory  lying  next  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, forty  leagues  in  length.  This  was  called  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Jieserve.  This  College  was  established  on 
this  Reserve  by  its  early  settlers  to  promote  learning 

and  religion  here  and  to  be  B  base  Of  operation  for  ex- 
tending their  good  influences  over  the  new  country  to  the 
west  and  south. 


'J.—  'lftc  charter. 

)    The  Charter  bears  the  date  of  February  7,  182 
(&)    The  Board  of  Trustees   was   to   consist  of  twelve 
members,  exclusive  of  the  President    The  names  of  the 
first  Trustees  or  corporators  were  George  Swift  and   Zal- 
mon  Fitch,  of   Trumbull   County,   Caleb  Pitkin,    Klizur 
Wright,  John  Seward,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Fenn,  Joshua  B.  Slier- 
wood  and  David  Hudson,  of  Portage  County,  Stephen  I. 
Bradstreet  and  Simeon  Woodruff,  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Henry  Brown  and  Harmon  Kingsbury,  of  Lorain  Count 
These  twelve  men  were  created  a  body  politic  and  torpor 
ate  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Trustees   of    the   Western 
Reserve  College.    They  were  empowered  'Mo  fill  vacan- 
cies which  may  happen  by  resignation  .death  or  otherwise 
in  their   number.    The  Charter  imposes  no  resti : 
whatever  in  respect  to  mode  of  election,  term  of  servi 
residence,  religious  creed,  or  other  qualifications.     The 
State  has  no  control  except,  "That  the  Legislature  shall 
have  a  right  to  alter  or  amend  this  act  when  they  deem  it 
necessary — Provided  that  no  fund  or  property  belonging 
to  said  College  shall  ever  be  by  law  appropriated  U 
oilier  purpose.'1     In  a  word,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a 
close  corporation  with  full  power.    The  original  members 
of  the  Board  were  all  either  ministers  or  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  churches,  which  at    that 
time  were  so  cordially  united  on  the  so-called  ki  Plan  of 
11111011."    This  was  a  necessarv  result  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  Northern  Ohio.    The  Board 
ever  since  been  constituted  in  the  same  manner  in    I 
respect. 

(c)    The  Charter  enacts,  "That  the  said  Colle: 
be  located  in  the  township  of  Hudson  in  the  County 
Portage''  (now  Summit).    The  question  of  location  had 
been  determined  by  the  founders  before  the  Charter  \ 
sought. 


(d)  The  College  began  operations  in  L826  with  property 
of  the  value  of  about  $10,000,  contributed  by  a  large 
number  of  donors,  mostly  in  small  sums.  Its  only  hope 
for  the  means  of  support  and  growth  was  in  the  liberality 
and  devotion  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  learning  in  this 
then  new  country  and  in  the  older  Stales  from  which  the 
people  here  had  come. 

(e)  The  Trustees  were  directed  by  the  act  of  incorpor- 
ation to  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  in  the  township 
of  Hudson  on  the  lirst  Wednesday  of  March,  1896.  They 
met  on  thai  day  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  college  building,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  organized  a  freshman  class.  They  were  placed 
under  no  other  limitations  except  this  of  the  time  of  their 
first  meeting. 

(./)  The  Charter  enacts  that  the  College  "  shall  be 
erected  on  a  plan  sufficiently  extensive  to  aJl'ord  instruc- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  Trustees 
may,  as  their  ability  shall  increase  and  the  interests  of 
community  require,  erect,  additional  departments  for  the 
Study  of  any  or  all  of  the  liberal  professions."  The  act 
contains  no  farther  stipulations  upon  this  subject. 

(g)  The  Hoard  of  Trustees  have  full  u power  to  cooler 
on  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy,  all  such  honors 
and  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  in  similar  institu- 
tions. "  The  degrees  which  have  been  conferred  heretofore 
are  Bachelor  of  Art-,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  Of  Divinity,   Doctor  Of  Divinity,  and  Doctor  of 

Laws.    There  have  been  no  honors  conferred  in  any  other 
form. 

{/«.)  There  are  no  "other  specific  powers,  privileges,  or 
duties  mentioned  in  the  organic  aol  "  except  the  ordinary 

ones  pertaining  to  officers  and  servant*. 

8. — Modification*  <>f  Charter, 

in  1841  the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended  so  as  t<> 


authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  Department 
leveland  instead  of  Hudson.     By  a  general  law  passed 

in  I9K,  it  m  made  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
•  tees  from  twelve  member*  besides  the  President 

twenty-four.    The  Board  has  availed  itself  of  this  privilege 

in  part. 

4— Site. 

village  of  Hud-  re  hundred  and  forty-seven 

above  Lake  Erie  and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  above  tide -water.  It  is  on  the  carboniferous  conglom- 
erate just  north  of  the  margin  of  the  coal,  and  on  that  table- 
land which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  9 
ing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  from  those  of  the  Ohio  river. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  covered  with  heavy  deposits 
of  glacial  drift.  The  native  forest  is  mixed  and  the  soil 
be»t  '1  to  grazing.     The   location   is   remarkably 

healthy  and  from  the  first  settlement  has  been  entirt 
free  from  epidemics,  and  has  had  a  smaller  percent^ 
of  malarial  u  almost  any  other  of  the  m. 

healthy  places  in  the  w< 

»lly    the    village    is    -diuated    in    Summit 
five  miles  south-east  from  Cleveland,  on 
i in  1  Pittsburgh  rail-road,  one  hundred  ami 
twt  .''in  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the  junction    i 

relandi  Ml.  Vernon  and  Columbus  railroad;  twelve 
mile*  north  «>l  Akron. a  m  I  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
nori  lumbus.    This  location  was  selected   t 

the  College  as  being  central  to  the  Reserve,  easily 
libit  and  in  reaped  to  health  and  morals  most  favorable. 

b.—  Qruuntlx  ii ml  I'i amines. 

extent  of  the  grounds  ia  thirty-eighl  Twelve 

;i.n-  irera  donated  to  Ihe  College  exclusively  tor  a  park. 
The  work  of  improvement  for  this  purpose  b;t<  not   y 
beeti   entered  upon,     About  >ix   acres   are   occupied  by 


residences  for  the  Faculty  and  boarding  houses.  The 
campus  in  which  the  buildings  are  located  and  which  is 
for  the  free  use  of  the  students  contains  twenty  acres. 

6 — Other  Lands. 

During  the  history  of  the  College  many  donation!  of 
lands  have  been  made  to  it,  but  it  has  never  been  thought 
expedient  to  hold  any  of  these  as  an  investment;  they 
have  been  held  only  until  they  could  be  profitably  con- 
verted into  funds.  The  College  at  present  owns  in 
Missouri  eighty  acres  of  land  valued  at  six  hundred 
dollars,  in  Iowa  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  valued  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  Wisconsin  two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  valued  at  nine  hundred  dollars.  These 
lands  however  are  included  in  the  statement  made  below 
concerning  Grants  and  Endowments. 

7. — Build-in 

The  college  buildings  are  live  in  number,  standing  in 
a  line  from  north  to  -<>uth,  en  aridge  of  land,  and  facing 
the  west.  They  are  all  built  of  brick,  three  and  four 
stories  high,  and  two  of  them  are  painted  a  light  brown 
color.  Two  are  dormitories,  one  a  chapel  and  library,  one 
contains  chemical  hm«1  physical  laboratories,  museum, 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  one  contains  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  society  rooms.  Out  of  this  line 
stands  a  small  brick  Astronomical  Observatory  equipped 
with  a  transit  circle,  a  sidereal  clock,  and  an  equatorial 
telescope  with  a  four  inch  aperture. 


BUILLUNii. 


First  Dormitory 

Preparatory  School  and  Society  Boons 

Chapel  '»nd  Library 

Second  Dormitory ■ 

rvatnry 

Lecture,  Recitation  Kooeoh,  &c 


DATB. 


1826-7 

1837-8 

1838 

1842-8 


COST. 


about 


$  f\500  00 

r»,IN>l!  HO 

6,231  52 
8,070  29 

1,08b1  57 


There  have  been  no  buildings  removed  and  i 
to  be  removed,  but  the  second  in  the  list  needs  th" 
repairs. 

>nd  Endowments. 

This  College  has  never  received  a  cent  from  the  Si 
from  the  United  States  Government  in  any  form  exc< 
in  the  way  of  a  partial  release  from  taxation.     "The 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theologi 
Education  at  the  West"  gave  to  the  College  about  t! 
teen  thousand  dollars  in   the   years   1S45   to  All 

other  gifts  have  been  from  private  persons  who  were    . 
terested  in  the  advance  of  -'religion,  morality  , 
ledge."    The  largest  single  donation  ever  received  is  ten 
thousand  dollars.    The  number  of  single  donati  ins 

remarkable, — overfour  thousand  four  hundred  ami  fifl 

Looking  over  the  list  of  donors  lor  the   names  of  tl 
who  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  we  find  t 
H.  B.  Hurl  but  has  given  $25,100,  T.  P.  Handy,   - 
Joseph   Perkins,  ?13,4-J0,    Heman  Oviatt, 
Woodbury.  $11,000,  H.  B.Perkins,  $7,166,    Mrs.    K 
Kinsman,  16,000,   Hon.   Reuben  Hitchcock,   $5,35' 
Simon  Perkins,  $5,000,  W.Thaw,  15,000,  Harvey  Baldwin, 
♦4,930,  T.  D.  Crocker,  $4,500,  Prof   N.   P.  Seymour,  $3,i 

ih  Chamberlain,  $3,500,  David  Hudson,  $3.14'-*.  Nathan 
Perry,  $3,000,  8.  B.  Chittenden,  $2,500,  P.  M    WeddeU, 
$2,427;  Rev.  John  Seward,  $2,275,  Rev.  W.   11 
President  Pierce,  $2,160,  Prof.  II.  N.  D 
President  Hitchcock,   $2,042,  Harmon  Kingsbury. 
Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin,  $1,9S4,   A.  A.  Brewste; 
Perkina,  $1,666, Pi  r.  John.  0.  K.  Hawk-y. 

P  |1  Hitchcock,  J.  M.  Woolsey,  Elisha  Taylor,  Mrs.  Bet 
Barnes,  and  Hon.  E.  X.  Sill,  $1,500  each.      Guy  W 
$1,420,   Prof.  L.  P.  Hickok,  H.  Harvey,  $1,350  each,  Dai, 
Upson,  $1,250,   Elizur   Wright,  $1,120,  Rev.  G.  Sheld 


W.  A.  Otis,  J.  ft  Cowles,  Hon.  J.  B.  Chirk,  Hon.  W.  E. 
Upson,  11,100  each,  Wm.  Williams,  11,090,  M.  G.  Semple, 

L.  Hopkins,  G.  M.  Atwater.  D.  Perkins,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Bushiiell,Prof.  F.  Shepherd,  D.  Everest,  G.  W.  Gardner, 
G.  H.  Bart,  W.  Bonnell,Mrs.  K.  E.  Taylor,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord, 
II.  \L  Flagler,  a  friend  by  L.  Prentiss,  Sl.OOO  each. 

All  other  donors  have  given  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
each. 

Some  of  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  above  and 
others  also,  have  given  pledges  of  money  which  is  not  yet 
due,  as  Mr.  T.  D.  Crocker,  (whose  subscription  amounts 
to  $10,000,  of  which  $5,500  is  not  yet  due),  Rev.  W.  ii. 
<  MHiilri.-li  and  Mr.  Marcus  Oozad.  The  names  of  more  than 
toar  thousand  other  donors,  worthy  of  equal  honor  for  the 
gifts  which  llu-y  made  according  to  t  heir  means,  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  record  here.  They  arc-  contained  In  the 
records  of  the  College,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

These  donations  began  in  1823 ;  from  that  time  to  the 
present  only  five  years  have  elapsed  wit  In  >u  I  some 
The  largest  amount  was  given  in  1S4M,  viz.:  152,1  L2.  The 
1  ot a  1  amount  of  donations  is  $387,010.  Much  of  this  was 
given  for  current  expenses  in  times  when  there  was  no 
income  from  the  property  of  the  College.  The  present 
value  of  the  endowment  and  property  is  not  far  from 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1  It-man  Oviatt  endowed  and  named  the  professorship 
of  Rhetoric;  U.  B.  Hurlbal  that  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry,  Joseph  Perkins  that  ul'  Natural  Philosophy 
and  my;  T.  P.  Handy  that  of  Intellectual  Philoso- 

phy- Mr.  Crocker's  gifts  will  also  entitle  him  to  name  a 
professorship. 


0. — Origin  and  Changes. 
The   first   movement   tow 


College  on  the  Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut  was 
made  in  1801,wheo  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  sent  to  the 
territorial  Legislature,  numerously  signed  by  the  settlers 
Mid  by  many  of  the  land-owners  residing  in  Connecticut- 
The  charter  was  not  granted  at  that  time.  In  1803,  after 
Ohio  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the 
petition  was  renewed  and  a  charter  incorporating  the 
"Erie  Literary  Society"  with  full  college  powers  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session.  This 
Society  opened  an  Academy  at  Burton  in  1806.  In  J  - 
the  Presbyteries  of  Grand  River  and  Portage  appointed 
Managers  of  an  education  fund,  which  they  were  engaged 
in  raising  to  aid  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  These  Managers,  by  direction  of  their  Presby- 
teries, entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Erie  Literary  Society,  by  which  a  theological  department 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation  of  that  charter  at 
Burton.  It  was  intended  that  the  Academy  should  be 
developed  into  a  College  as  fast  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  By  the  compact  the  Managers  were  to  have  the 
powers  of  visitors. 

Burton  proving,  in  the  view  of  the  Managers,  an  un- 
suitable place  for  such  an  institution,  they  endeavored. 
to  induce  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  to  remove  to  a 
more  favorable  location.  Failing  in  this  they  dissolved 
the  connection  in  L834  and  immediately  began  their  eilbrts 
to  establish  a  College  elsewhere.  The  Academy  at  Bur- 
ton continued  in  operation  under  its  Charter  until  ls 
when  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  chartered  school.  Eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  Erie 
Literary  Society  by  William  Law  of  Connecticut  in  1606 
on  condition  that  the  College  be  established  and  continued 
at  Barton  reverted  to  his  heirs  in  1841. 

The  Presbyteries,  now  increased  by  the  formation  of 
that   of    Huron,  appointed  four  Commissioners  each  to- 


locate  the  new  Institution,  directing  them  to  ''  take  into 
view  all  circumstances  of  situation,  moral  character,  fa- 
cility of  communication,  donations,  health,  tfcc/"1  The 
town  of  Hudson  was  selected  as  combining  the  greatest 
advantages.  The  amount  of  donations  subscribed  in  the 
town  to  secure  the  location  was  $7,150. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  founders  were  "to  educate 
pious  young  men  aB  pastors  for  our  destitute  churches," 
uto preserve  the  present  literary  and  religious  character 
of  the  State  and  redeem  it  from  future  decline,"  to  prepare 
"competent  men  to  fill  the  cabinet,  the  bench,  the  bar  and 
the  pulpit."  The  clerical  portion  of  the  founders  were 
most  of  them  graduates  of  Yale  College,  the  others  of 
Williams  and  Dartmouth.  The  lay  portion  were  from 
Connecticut,  having  been  reared  under  the  shadow  and 
influence  of.  Yale  College.  Those  famous  Colleges  of 
New  England  were  therefore  their  models;  the  objects 
they  had  achieved  were  the  ends  sought  for  here  by  the 
same  means. 

The  Christian  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  their 
60uls  filled  with  the  thought  and  the  impulse  embodied 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that,  "Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged."  The  early  efforts  for 
a  college  were  very  general  and  unanimous.  As  usual, 
the  ministers,  being  more  widely  acquainted  and  specially 
set  apart  to  labor  for  the  progress  of  "religion,  morality 
and  knowledge,"  took  the  lead.  Of  the  more  immediate 
founders  of  the  College,  without  disparaging  other  wise, 
noble  and  devoted  co-operators,  we  would  mention  the 
Reverends  Caleb  Pitkin,  John  Seward,  Harvey  Coe,  Ben- 
jaminFenn,  Stephen  I.  Bradstreet,  Giles  H.  Cowles,  D.  D.T 
and  Simeon  Woodruff,  together  with  Messrs.  David  Hud- 
eon,  Elizur  Wright,  Henry  Brown,  Zalmon  Fitch,  Liarmon 


Kingsbury  and  Joshua  B.  Sherwood.  The  self  denying 
and  devoted  labors  and  sacrifices  of  these  men  entitle 
them  to  lasting  honor  and  remembrance  among  all  who 
love  the  firm  foundation  principle!  of*  our  christian  state 
and  nation. 

Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin  was  born  Feb.  27th,  1781,    at 
Hartford,  Ct.      His  father    was   a  farmer,   and    the  son 
labored  with  him  steadily,  except  perhaps   six   months, 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  enjoying  only   ordinary 
school  advantages.    He  pursued  preparatory  studies  with 
Rev.  A.  R.  Robins  of  Norfolk,  and  entered  Yale  College 
in  1S02— graduated  in  1800— studied  Theology  with  Rev. 
Asahel  Hooker,  of  Goshen — was  licensed  to  preach  Jan- 
16th,  1807 — ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  at  Milford,  March   16th,  1808 — 
dismissed  Oct.22d,  1816.  that  he  might  go  as  a  missionary 
to  Ohio — installed  Pastor  of  the  Church,  Charlestown,  O., 
April  23d,  1817,   laboring  there   half   of   the   time    and 
spending  the  other  half  as  a  missionary  traveling  over 
the  Reserve — dismissed  Jan.  30th,  1S27.     He  then  moved 
to  Hudson  and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
College  in  various  forms  of  agency  until  August,    1843, 
preaching,  however,  as   he   also  did  subsequently,  most 
of  the  time.    He  died  Feb.  5th,  1864.    He  was  a  man   of 
strong  convictions,  great  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  and 
character,  unyielding  perseverance  and  of  very  conser- 
vative views.      He  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Edu- 
cation fund  of  the  Presbyteries  from   the  beginning;    a 
Corporator  of  the  College,  and  a  Trustee  till  his  deat  h. 
to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Hudson  he  received  private 
pupils  in  the  studies  preparatory  for  college. 

Rev.  John  Seward  was  born  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in  I 
— graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810 — studied  Theolo- 
gy with  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.  at  Washington,  Ct. — 
came  to  Ohio  as  an  itinerant  Missionary,  under  the  pat- 


ronage  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  in  October, 
1811— installed  at  Aurora,  Aug.  5th,  1M2—  dismissed  May 
22nd,  1S44— settled  in  Solon,  in  the  year  1814— dismissed 
Sept.  4th,  1$00— then  removed  to  Tollmadge, where  he  lived 
in  retirement— died  Jan.  24th,  1S73-  Mr.  Seward  was  a  very 
persistent,  faithful  worker,  lenient  and  mild  in  temper,  of 
wide  sympathies,  of  decided  views,  but  cautious  not  to 
offend.  He  took  careful  notice  of  events  and  tendencies, 
and  wrote  often  for  the  Ohio  Observer,  on  every  subject 
of  practical  interest  to  the  churches,  and  always  in  the 
most  kindly  tone.  He  also  was  a  Manager  of  the  Educa- 
tion fund,  Corporator  of  the  college,  and  Trustee  till  1S54. 
During  twenty-eight  years  he  was  absent  but  sis  times 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees.  During  his  residence 
in  Aurora  he  instructed  young  men  in  studies  preparatory 
to  the  college  course,  and  also  taught  Divinity  students. 

Rev.  Harvey  Cue  was  born  at  Granville,  M&M.  Oct.  6th, 
1785 — graduated  at  Williams  College,  1811 — was  licensed 
to  preach,  1812 — came  as  a  missionary  to  Ohio,  1813 — 
spent  one  year  itinerating — settled  over  the  church  of 
Vernon,  Hartford,  Kinsman  and  Gustavus,  in  1814 — dis- 
missed on  account  of  ill  health,  1830 — removed  to  Hudson, 
was  agent  for  the  oollege  till  is::.;— agent  for  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  till  1850— died  March  8th,  i860.  Mr.  Coe  was  remark- 
ably earnest  and  useful  as  a  pastor,  and  his  church  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  He  was  very  devoted  and  successful 
also  in  both  his  agencies.  He  was  conservative  and 
decided  in  his  views,  ardent  in  his  piety,  devoted  and 
•  vering  in  action.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
efforts  to  found  a  college,  from  1817  on;  became  a  Trus- 
tee in  March,  1826,  resigning  in  1*54.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Vernon,  Mr.  Coe  gave  instruction  to  students  in 
Divinity. 

David  Hudson  Esq.,  was  born  in  Branford,  Ct.  in  1761. 
Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Goshen.     He  early 


became  sceptical  in  his  religious  views,  going  so  far  as  to 
renounce  Christianity  altogether.  In  1708  he  returned  to 
a  cordial  faith  in  Christ.  In  17t»9  he  came  to  Ohio,  having 
purchased,  in  company  with  another  person,  the  township 
which  bears  his  name,  removed  his  family  in  1800,  and 
here  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  an  honorable 
man,  of  broad  views,  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion  and  efforts  for  moral  reform,  hospitable, 
public  spirited,  and  active  in  every  good  work.  He  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  labored 
earnestly  and  gave  liberally  to  build  up  the  College. 

Hon.  Henry  Brown,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
January  3d,  1773 — entered  Harvard  College,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  abandon  his  course  in  the  second 
year — engaged  in  mercantile  business — in  1S17  organized 
a  colony  of  religious  people,  and  removed  to  Brownhelm, 
Ohio — a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a 
generous,  liberal,  frank  man,  of  wide  knowledge  and 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  orderly  and  precise  in  bis 
business,  hearty  in  his  support  of  all  religious  movemer 
and  largely  devoted  to  public  interests.  He  was  the 
agent  appoiuted  to  secure  the  charter  of  the  College,  was 
one  of  the  Corporators,  and  a  wise,  active  and  faithful 
Trustee  until  his  death,  Dec.  16th,  1S43. 

Elizur  Wright,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  Canaan,  Ct.,  Jaly 
30th,  1762— graduated  at  Yale  College,  1781— taught  a  year 
in  Weathersfield — then  took  charge  of  his  lather's  farm. 
spending  his  time  in  private  study,  fitting  young  men  for 
college,  (Samuel  J.  Mills  being  one  of  his  pupils),  and 
in  public  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
representing  his  town  in  the  Legislature  many  years — 
emigrated  to  TalLmadge,  Ohio,  in  1810.  Being  a  man  of 
wealth,  education,  good  judgment  and  decided  religir. 
character,  his  influence  was  widely  felt  for  good.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tallmadge  Academy  which 


went  into  operation  in  1815,  His  labors  and  counsel* 
were  of  great  value  to  the  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
Corporator.  He  remained  a  Trustee  until  1S40,  resigning 
at  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He  gave  his  library  to 
the  college,  among  other  contributions. 

These  men,  and  many  others,  labored  and  contributed, 
with  great  self-denial  and  faith,  aiming  as  they  did  to 
establish  a  college  of  the  highest  order,  in  a  new  country, 
where  money  was  scarce,  toil  hard,  and  population  scat- 
tered, without  the  aid  of  any  state  or  national  grants, 
dependingsolely  upon  the  voluntary  contribution  of  those 
who  believed  that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge'* 
were  "necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind." 

The  labors  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege, have  been  of  a  different  character,  but  no  lees 
devoted  and  self-denying.  There  have  been  four  Presi- 
dents, of  whom  three  are  deceased. 

Rev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  1828,  and  became  President  in  1630. 
He  was  born  at  Longraeadow,  Mass.  in  May,  1794 — pre- 
pared for  college  at  Munson — entered  Princeton  College, 
but  was  compelled  by  feeble  health  to  leave  his  studies 
during  the  Junior  year — studied  Theology  with  Dr.  Wool- 
worth,  at  Bridgeharapton,  L.  I. — in  1813  licensed  to  preach, 
and  preached  a  year,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  feeble 
health  again — In  1817  went  to  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  completed  the  course  of  study — in  1820  went  to- 
South  Carolina  and  was  ordained  at  Charleston,  Feb.  2dr 
1821— labored  as  a  missionary  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was  again  broken 
down  by  ill  health.  In  the  summer  of  1*Jl'  he  traveled 
north  through  Ohio — accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  with  great  success,  until 
he  became  Professor  in  the  College.  He  wa-;  ••distinguished 


COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

Or~k 

VIBBT  TEBM. 

..  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;   Itadley's  Greek  Syntax. 

..Chase's  Liry;  Latin  Coinpo»ki>n. 

lis's  Geometry. 

.Written  Translations. 

BECOSD  TERM. 

Greek 

ll'T'ilutas;  the  Greek  Verb. 

..Louinis's  Algebra,  beginning  with  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

..Cicero's  De  Officiis;  Latin  Composition. 

Written  Translations,  and  Declamations  through  tho  year. 

TIIIHP  TKIOI 

Greek 

..Homer'*  Iliad;  Grammar  continued. 

..Catullus  and  Ovid  (Weale'a  Selections.) 

Modern   Lnngutiye* 

..French  Inflection. 

..Algebra  completed. 

..Cumpositioni. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Greek 

Horaer;   Isncratcg'  Panegyri 

..Horace. 

ia'l  Plane   and    Spherical  Trigonometry;    Navigation; 

iiuiiinis'a  Analytical  Gooinotry. 

..Compositions  and  Declamations  through  the  year. 

BECOKD  teem. 

..Plato's  Gorgias. 

..Tacitus:  Selections  from  Juvenal  and  Martial. 
..Analytical  Ueometry  completed;  Tudhunter'e  Mechanics. 

THIRD    TERM- 

Grtel. 

..Bergk's  Anthologia  Lyrioa. 

.  Horace' «  Ars  Poetieu;  Cicero  and  Quintilian  on  Oratory. 

Kg's  .Selections.) 

..Mechanics;  Surveying. 

J  I  NIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

..Medea  of  Euripides;  Prometheus  of  Aoschylus. 

..Atkinson's   Gnnot's;   Hydrostatics;    Pneumatics;    Acoustics 

and  Th'Tir: 

BhHoric  _ 

...Wbately'e  Rhetoric;  Compositions  and  Orations  through  the 

year. 

...Voltaire's  Charles  XIL 

8ECOSD  TERM. 

PAytw* 

....Atkinson'*  Ouot'e;  Frictional  and  Dynamical   Eie 

Magnetism. 

....Porter's  Element?  of  Intellect unl  Science — Parts  I  and  II. 

Whitney'*  Grammar  nod  Reader 

JV«IC»„ 

....(Optional.)— Moliere. 

....(Optional.)— Select  Plays. 

TIMED  TERM. 

.  .Captivi  of  Plautus:  Lucretius. 

....Ilodlcy's  History  of  the  English  Language. 

....Atkinson's  Ganot's;  Optics. 

Butany 

...Gray;  Instruction  in  Use  of  Miero- 

i I OR   YEAR. 

FIRST   TKRM. 

...Butler's  Sermons:   Lectures  on   Moral  Philosophy!     Porter"  i 

Elements  of   Intellectual  Science— Parts   1LI    and   IV: 

Lafitutt  "ii  Logic. 

...Loekyer's  Astronomy;  Loouiis's  Meteorology:  Leetoert. 

..Elliot   and    Storer;    Lectures;    Experimental    Study    in    tha 

Lnboratory. 

.Vifura?  Theology... 

.Paley's. 

..Orations  and  Discussions  through  the  year. 

SECOND  US  THIRD  TERMS. 

Required  Studiet ... 

..Evidences  of  Christianity,  including  Duller'*  Analogy. 

Geology;  Political  Economy. 

Optional  Slutlicf.... 

History  mill  Political  Science. 

Mental  and  Mornl  Philosophy. 

Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

Modern  Languages. 

I'ti.-  -i--.il                     my. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English;  Comparative  Grammar* 

In  the  second  term  of  Senior  year,  the  class  is  allowed 

one  optional 

study  from  the  above  list,  and  in  the  third 

term  two. 

11. — lieliyious  Influence*. 

Religious  instruction  and  influence  is  regarded  as  an  < 

sential  element  in  education.  To  this  end  all  the  students 

are  required  to  attend  religious  worship,  conducted  br 

gome  member  of  the  Faculty,  every  morning,  consisting 

of  reading  the  Bible,  singing  and  prayer.     There  is  also  a 

religious  service  held  every  Sunday  forenoon  in  the 
Chapel,  with  preaching  by  one  of  the  Faculty,  which  all 
a  re  required  to  attend.  There  are  other  religious  exercises, 
with  Bible  instruction,  which  are  optional. 

21.—  Priqmrn  t»ry  School. 

There  has  been  a  Preparatory  or  Grammar  School,  con- 
nected with  the  College  from  the  first.  It  was  intended 
that,  this  should  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement,  unlit 
preparatory  schools  should  be  established  in  other  places. 
But  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  it,  and  there 
is  no  present  prospect  of  its  discontinuance.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  college  Faculty,  but  taught 
by  two  young  men  who  are  graduates.  It  has  at  some 
periods  been  a  full  Classical  and  English  Academy,  but 
with  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  in  the  village 
and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  it  has  become  strictly  a 
college  Preparatory  School.  The  prescribed  course  of 
study  extends  through  three  years,  and  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin Allen  &  Greenoagh's  Grammar,  and  Latin  Method; 

Caosar's  Commentaries,  two  Books. 

Matktm  , Ray's  Third  Part  in  Arithmetic 

lW«rn  Gtography Eatectic  Scries,  No.  3. 

E»ali*h  Orommm Qaaokenbos'i'.withExerciKesiu  Writing  and  Spelling. 

Rhetoric Composition!)  and  Declamations  continued  through  - 

utit  the  Course. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST  TEEM. 

Latin Caesar,  third  Book;  Cicero's  Orations  begun;  Written 

Translations  through  the  remainder  of  the  Coarse. 

Grc+k rjadler'a  Grammar;  Whito&'g  First  Lessons. 

MalktmatirM  , Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Geography  and  Attiiqvitiri Baird'a  Classical  Manual,  continued  throughout  tbo 

Course. 

Hillary ; !>'»  Rome. 


S*COXS>  1.VU  TfllSJ)  riBMS. 

ero.  eon  tinned  through  eight  0  rations. 
. Hadlej-'ft  Grammar   and    Whilon'a    First    Lm 

Boise's  Aoabacif  of  Xenophon  began. 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  continued.     In  Third' 

Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Smith'*  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 


THIRD   YEAR. 

Virgil— Bucolics  and  Georgies.  and  four  Books  of  the 

JBoeid:  Prosody;  Prose  GompoMt  ton, 
.....Xenophon,    continued    through    three    Books:    o«s 

Book  of  Homer's  Iliad:  Written  Translations. 
-..Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra,  through  EQ.ua' 

the    Second  Degree;    LoomU's  Geometry,    tkres 

Books. 

13. — Post-Graduate  Studies. 

Facilities  have  Always,  since  1S3S,  been  provided 

any  graduates  who  might  wish  to  carry  on  speci.il  studies 
in  any  of  the  Departments  included  in  the  college  c«u  i 
The  Professors  of  L  »,  Physios,  Astronomy,  Chem- 

istry and  Philosophy,  have  always  been  ready   to  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  any  of  the  graduates  in   their 
several  departments.  The  number  availing  themsel 
these    opportunities  has  not   been   large.     Twenty-' 
names  appear  in  the  catalogues.    There  have  probably 
been  fifteen  others. 

14. — Professional  Schools, 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders,  that  there  should 
be  a  Theological  Department  connected  with  the  Col  It 
and  the  first  Professor  appointed  was  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Stoi 
to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Theology.    Other  profe- 
were  filled,  and  a  complete  course  of  Theological  Instruc- 
tion was  given,  as  early  as  1831.    This  department 
tinned,  with  greater  or  less  prosperity,  until  1852,  beini 
ably  manned  during  the  whole  period.    It  was  then  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  financial  embarrassments,  and  has 


not  since  been  resumed.  There  have  been  one  hundred 
and  one  Theological  Students  who  pursued  their  profess- 
ional studies  here  one  year  or  more. 

In  1*43  a  Medical  Department  was  established,  and  by 
an  amend ment  of  the  Charter,  Feb.  23d.  1S-44,  was  allowed 
to  be  located  in  Cleveland.  It  has  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  full  Faculty  of  eminent  Physicians  and  scientific 
men.  li  hits  a  substantial  college  building — aLibrary  con- 
taining two  thousand  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  works 
on  medicine,  surgery,  and  other  collateral  sciences;  a  large 
and  valuable  museum  of  Natural  History,  and  an  Anato- 
mical and  Pathological  Museum.  This  College  holds  two 
sessions  annually,  for  instruction:  a  lecture  session  of 
twenty  weeks,  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  summer  session,  mainly  for  recitations,  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  in  April.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  this  Department,  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  five 

15. — Libraries,  Cabinet,  Laboratory,  Observatory. 

•The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  seven  thous- 
and volumes;  those  of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  five 
thousand  two  hundred.  There  is  a  small  fund  for  the 
increase  of  the  college  Library. 

The  Cabinet  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
and  a  series  of  meteoric  irons  and  stones,  and  casts  of 
typical  fossils,  which  deserve  special  mentiou.  There  is 
also  a  large  collection  of  photographs  from  Italy,  Greece 
and  Troy,  of  almost  all  objects  and  places  of  classic  in- 
tereet. 

There  is  a  well  furnished  Chemical  Laboratory  for  the 
students  use.  Hero  the  class  perform,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Professor,  all  those  experiments  which  are  suitable 
for  them.  They  may  also  take  chemical  analysis,  as  an 
.optional  study.    The  private  Laboratory  of  the  Professor 


is  supplied  with  microscope,  spectroscope-,  balances,  and 
ample  apparatus  lor  analysis  and  research. 

16. — College  Societies. 

Tlure  have  been  two  Literary  Socie  rig  the  stu- 

dents; one  formed  in  L828,  und  the  other  in  1S3:>.  devoi 
to  debate  and  other  rhetorical  exercises.     All    stude 
join  one  of  these.    The  usefulness  of  these  Societies  has 
been  very  great,  and  continues  unimpaired.    Fraterni' 
or  Greek  letter  Societies,  either  open  or  secret,  have  ex- 
isted here  since  1841.   To  these  the  students  are  much  at- 
tached, and  while  the  Faculty  have  usually  regarded  them 
as  unnecessary,  and  as  having  some  evil9  connected  with 
them — they  have  never  seen   any  reason    to    interfere, 
except  by  advice.  There  are  at  present  two  secret  frater- 
nities, and  one  open,  besides  a  chapter  of  the  Phi    Beta 
Kappa  Society,  which  is  purely  honorary.    There    is  a 
Society  of  religious  and   missionary   inquiry,  formed  in 
1828.    There  have  also  been  Temperance  Societies,  Moral 
Reform  Societies,  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  at  vari 
times. 

20.— College  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  studen' 
each  class  annually,  from  the  first,  except  that  a  few  spaces 
are  left  blank  because  the  records  of  those  years  are  1< 
The  number  that  have  left  college  from  year  to  year, 
without  graduating,  may  be  easily  determined  from   the 
table. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Wittenberg  College, 

SPHINGKIELD,  OHIO. 


IST-A-IMilE. 


The  Corporate  came  of  this  Institution  cf  learning  is:  "  Tue  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Wittenberg  College." 


ozEaiGKiisr  o^1  23\a.:m::e. 

It  derive*  Its  name  from  the  '  University  of  Wittenberg,"  Germany,  the  cen- 
tre of  light  in  Europe  in  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  Centuiv 


CH  ARTE  It  OF  WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

CHARTKRKU  MARCH  11,  l*l~>. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  AMMWlMy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
J  »hn  Hamilton,  of  the  county  of  Stark,  William  G.  Keil,  and 
David  Tullisrof  the  county  of  Guernsey,  John  B.  Reck:,  and  Sol- 
omon Ritz,  of  the  county  (if  Tuscarawas,  George  Leiter,  of  the 
county  of  Richland,  John  II.  Hoffman,  and  Jacob  Roller,  of  the 
county  of  Columbiana,    EUm  .Smith,  of  the  county  of  Wayne, 
Presley  N.  O'B.innon,  of  the  county  of  Licking,  John  N.  Kurtz, 
of  the  county  of  Clark,  Philip  Binkley,  of  the  county  of  Greene, 
David  Porter  Risemiller,  Frederick  «i  -Imart,  and  Peter  Baker, 
of  Montgomery  county,  and  George  Sill  of  the  county  of  Preble, 
members  of  the  Board  of  1  *i rector*  appointed   by  the  English 
Evangelical  Lutheran   Synod  of  Ohio,  and  Miami  Synod,  to  es- 
tablish a  college  at  some  suitable  point  in  Greene  or  Clark  coun- 
ty, State  of  Ohio,  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, by  the  name,  style  anil   title  of  the  Bo  ml  of  Directors  of 
Wittenberg  College,   and  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  as 
such,  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  implead- 
ed, to  defend  and  be  defended,  in  alt  courts  of  equity;  to  have  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure;  to  hold  all  kinds  of  es- 
tate which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  donation  to  any 
amount  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
and  to  have  and  to  convey  at  discretion;  to  form  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  their  perpetuation  and  government;  to  make 
all  necessary  regulations  for  the  management  of  their  fiscal  con- 
cerns; to  admit,  exclude,  and  expel   members;  to  appoint  offl- 
i*er>,  and  to  do  sin-b  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the 
pronation  of  thejlogieal   and  scientific   knowledge;  Provided, 
however,  that  said  constitution,  by-laws,  and  regulations,  shall 
)e  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  professor  or  professors  appointed  by  said 
beard,  in  uld  College,  '>r  a  majority  of  them,  shall  constitute  the 
faculty,  and  have  power  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  en- 


acted  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  government    and  disci- 
pline of  the  students,  and  finally  to  suspend  or  expel  such  of 
them,  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  deserve  it,  and  to  grant  and 
confirm,  by  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  such  degre* 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  such  branches  thereof,  to  s 
students  or  others,  whom,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
other  meritorious  distinctions,  they  shall  regard  as  entitled  to 
them,  as  it  ha3  been  usual  to  grant  in  other  colleges,  and  to  grant 
to  such  graduates  diplomas  or  certificates  under  their  common 
seal,  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate  such  graduation  ;  provided 
that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
said  corporation  until  it  shall  have  acquired  property,  either  real 
or  personal,  and  in  possession  thereof,  to  the  value  of  ten  th 
and  dollars,  to  be  ascertained  by  three  disinterested  freehol 
of  the  county  where  said  college  may  be  located ;  said  appraisers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  auditor  of  such  county,  and  to  make  re- 
turn in  writing  of  their  appraisement,  which  returns  shall  be 
filed  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  said  auditor 

Sec.  3.  That  no  misnomer  of  said  corporation  shall  defeat  or 
annul  any  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  to  or  for  the  said  corpo- 
ration, provided  the  intent  of  the  parties  shall  sufficiently  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  gift,  grant,  will,  or  other  writing,  whan 
any  estate  or  interest  was  intended  to  pass  to  or  for  said  corpora- 
tion. 

Wittenberg  college  is  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  represented  in  the  religious  bo 
known  as  the  "General  Synod  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  districts  synods  represented  in  the  board  of  direct 
the  college  at  the  present  date,  are:  "The  Synod  of  East  Ohio," 
the  "Synod  of  Miami,"  and  the  "  Wittenberg  Synod."  compris- 
ing the  territory  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  "  Synods  of  North- 
ern Indiana,"  and  "Olive  Branch,11  in  the  State  of  Indian*. 

Directors  of  this  institution  may,  however,  be  elected  by  any 
,l  Lutheran  Synod"  in  connection  with  the  "Evangelical  Luth- 
eran General  Synod,"  which  shall  adopt  the  constitution  of 
the  college  and  pledge  iteelf  to  its  support. 

The  rates  of  representation  from  each  district  synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  is  as  follows: 

Two  directors  for  every  ten  clerical  members  of  synod  5   four 
for  fifteen;  six  for  twenty;  eight  for  twenty-five;  ten  for  thir 
and  twelve  for  lorty  or  more  members;  provided,  always,  that 
one-half  are  laymen,  and  that  one-half  the  representation  of 
each  synod  retire  from  office  at  the  same  time. 

The  synods  by  which  directorsare  chosen  fix  their  time  of  serv- 
ice, and  shall  be  the  only  tribunal  to  which  they  are  responsible. 


Before  taking  his  seat  in  the  board,  and  as  often  afterward  as 
he  shall  he  re-elected  a.s  the  representative  of  his  synod  every 
director  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  following  declaration: 
"Sincerely  approving  of  the  object  of  '  Wittenberg  College,'  I 
solemnly  promise  faithfully  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  its  charter  and  constitution,  and  thus  promote  the  great 
design  of  the  institution." 

At  present  the  Board  of  Directors  is  comprised  of  thirty-six 
members,  thirty- four  appearing  from  the  synods  above-named, 
and  two  from  Clark  county,  Ohio,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  college, 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  Wittenberg  College,  for  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness,  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  her  sister  colleges  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  entire  country.  The  college,  with  the  residences  of 
the  professors,  constitute  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  thriving  city 
of  Springfield.  The  college  building  proper  occupies  an  elevated 
situation,  comprising aa  its  campus  forty  acres  of  ground,  skirt- 
ed by  the  beautiful  stream  and  valley  of  Lagonda,  and  finely 
shaded  with  the  sugar  and  oak  and  elm  trees  nfthe  native  forest, 
and  overlooking  the  surrounding  landscape  in  every  direction, 
thus  rendering  the  situation  of  the  college  perfectly  unsurpassa- 
able  for  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery.  Sprin  Held  is  on  the 
line  of  four  of  the  principal  railroads  ol  the  State,  leading  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  is  forty  miles  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  State,  twenty  four  miles  from  the  city* of  Dayton,  and 
eighty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  isdistinguish- 
ed  for  its  business  enterprise,  and  for  the  moral  and  hospitable 
character  of  its  citizens, 

All  the  evangelical  denominations  of  Christians  are  repre- 
sented here,  and  generally  with  commodious  and  attractive 
churches,  and  always  with  an  entertaining  and  an  instructive 
pulpit 


GRANTS  AMI  KMIOWMKST8, 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  at  the  founding  of  the  institution, 
partially  donated  to  it  seventeen  acres  of  ground;  and  the  friends 
of  the  college  abroad  have  enabled  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  pur- 
chase nineteen  acres  additional,  to  which  a  grant  of  four  acres 
has  also  been  added;  and  from  individual  benefactions  the  insti- 
tution hasthu8  far  received  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  grounds,  buildings  and  endowment  fund  the  assets  of  the 


in-iitution  muy  he  fairly  estimitedat  one  hundred  and  sevei 
tivr  thou-md  dollars. 

This  does  not  Include  tie  value  of  the  libraries,  theeabinet  and 
the  philosophical  apparatus 

The  institution  has  no  indebtdeness. 

ouiGix  of  thk  ufflmrtm 

Wittenberg  College  is  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States  which  is  doe* 
trinally  represented  by  the  General  Synod. 

The  institution  originated  in  the  educational  and  in  the  reli- 
gious want  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  West,  then  so  called. 
Her  establishment  was  demanded  for  the  education  of  a  minis- 
try sufhY.entin  number  and  with  an  evangelical  spirit  who  would 
stem  the  tide  of  formalism,  which  was  steadily  advancing'  upon 
and  gradually  obscuring  the  light  of  saving  truth  and  the  influ- 
ence of  piety  in  the  Lut derail  Church,  at  that  period. 

I'nder  this  two-fold  necessity  the  members  of  the  English  Syn- 
od of  Ohio,  at  a  convention  held  at  Washington,  Guernsey  coun- 
ty, in  the  month  of  November,  1842, 

Re»olved.  "That  in  reliance  upon  the  triune  Jehovah  and 
alon^-  for  His  honor  and  glory  we  now  establish  a  Literary  and  a 
Theological  Institution.1' 

The  design  of  its  founders  combined  its  literary  and  its  theo- 
logical departments  under  one  management,  and  itsfrieuds  have 
aimed  from  the  be.inning  to  make  It-  efficiency  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  mission  undertaken,  and  with  the 
development  of  the  field  which  it  occupies. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  professorships  usually  found 
in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 

The  following  persona  comprise  the  Faculty  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution  at  the 
present  time: 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FACCETY. 

Sam cel  Speech kr,  D.  D.  L.L  D.,  Frederick  Gebhart  Profess- 
or of  Systematic  Theology. 

J.  H.  W.  Stick  enberi.,  D.  D.,  ('idler  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology. 

J.  B.  IIelwig,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homileties  and  Pastoral 
Theology. 


Professor  of  Erclt.  iastical  History.— The  duties  of  this  Pro- 
fessorship are  now  performed  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Prince, 


COLL  EG  I  ATE  D  EP  A  RT  M  EN  T. 

KACUt.TY. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hemvk.,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Science  and  Political  Economy. 

Samvki,  Si-ukiher,  D.  D.  L.  L.  I>.,  Professor  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy. 

H.  R.  OxtSSB,  A.  BL,  Ph.  I)..  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Isaac  Sprecher,  A,  M.,  Profe-sor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

B.  F.  Prince,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Greek. 

S.  F.  Brackexridge,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Professor  of  Eelles  Letters  and  English  Literature.— T!ie  du- 
ties of  this  Professorship  are  now  performed  by  Professors  Hel- 
vvig  and  Prince. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature.— The  duties  of 
this  Professorship  are  now  performed  hy  Prof.  J.  H.  \V.  Stuck- 

ENBERG. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  (J.  BOOXDB,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

G.  H.  YiR'NG,  A.  B„  Tutor. 

Chari.es  H.  SCHMO&B, Teacher  of  Penmanship. 

B.  F.  Primk,  Librarian. 


THEOLOGR  AL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  embraces  the  following  branches: 

(1.)  Ex'gt'tical  Theology  with  its  Auxiliary  Sciences,  Sacred 
Philology,  Biblical  Archeology,  BiidindOiticNrns.amt  Herme- 
neutics. 

(2.)  Historical  Theology,  embracing  Biblical  History,  Biblical 
Theology,  Church  History,  and  History  of  Doctrines,  including 
Patristics  and  Symbolics. 

(3.)  Systematic  Theology,  embracing  (a)  Christian  Dogmatics 
with  its  relations  to  Apologetics,  Polemics,  and  Irenics,  and  (6) 
Christian  Ethics. 


(4. )  Prnrticil  Thtolocry,  embracing  (a)  Ualieuticand  Catechet- 
ies,  (b)  Liturgies  and   HomBettas,  (c)   Pastoral    Theology. 
Church  Government. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years,    which    are  <ii- 
vi'l'<l  into  four  session-. 


FIRST  YEAR: 


FIRST  SESSION. 


Encyelopoedia  and  Methodology  of  the  Theological   Science. 

Biblical  History. 

Church  History. 

History  of  Doctrines. 

Apologetics. 

Biblical  Archaeology. 

Hebrew,  (Genesis). 

Greek  Exegesis,  the  Parables. 

8ECOM'  nnmrntr 

Christian  Dogmatics. 

Biblical  Theology. 

Biblical  Criticism. 

Henneneutics. 

Hebrew  (Isaiah). 

Greek  Exegesis,  continued. 

Church  History,  continued. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
fik.-t  mKssion, 


Christian  Dogmatics,  continued. 
ChrMian  Ethics. 
Halieutics  and  (TfttecfaStlcS. 

Hebrew,  (Isaiah  continued). 
Greek  Exegesis,  Romans. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Christian  Dogmatics  and  Christian  Ethics,  completed. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Church  Government. 

ExflgCirffl  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  comph 

Lectures  are  delivered  during  the  entire  course.    The 


students 


are  required  to  write  exegetical  essays,  and  to  take  part  in  con- 
ferences in  which  religious  and  theological  subjects  are  discussed. 

In  connection  with  Hoiniletics,  the  students  have  exercises  in 
sermonizing. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  for  admission  into  this  depart- 
ment should  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  a  full 
collegiate  course,  or  at  least  of  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  General  History,  English 
Grammar,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Logic  and  Greek. 

This  department  is  open  for  members  of  every  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  possess  the  requisite  attainments  and  a 
Christian  character. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  lectures.  The  sessions  and 
vacations  are  the  same  as  in  other  departments.  The  proper 
time  to  enter  is  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session.  Students 
have  access  to  libraries  containing  many  valuable  theological 
books. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class  are  examin- 
ed In  Caesar,  Virgil,  Bullions  &  Kendrick's  Greek  Grammar, 
Latin  Prosody,  Geography,  (Ancient  and  Modern),  English 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History  of  the  United  Statt-s,  Watts  on 
the  Mind,  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  {Harkness),  Berard's  Histo- 
ry of  England,  Harkness'  Greek  Exercise,,  and  Anabasis. 

An  accurate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  studies  is 
indispenaibly  necessary,  in  order  to  receive  the  full  advantage 
of  the  Collegiate  Course.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
students  Imperfectly  prepared  for  the  classes  which  theyenterare 
embarrassed  in  their  future  progress,  and  are  seldom  able  to  re- 
pair the  want  of  solid  preparatory  instruction. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  a  class  more  advanced  than 
the  Freshman  will  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  to  which  the 
class  he  proposes  to  enter  has  attained. 

In  all  cases,  satisfactory  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter are  required,  and  those  who  have  been  connected  with  other 
colleges  must  produce  certificates  of  honorable  dismission. 

No  student  is  matriculated  until  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution  three  weeks;  until 
then  he  Is  considered  merely  a  probationer,  andean  be  admitted 


to  membership  only  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  goid  mool 
character. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  course  of  instruction  in  t  ho  Collegiate  Department  occu- 
pies four  yttn. 

In  each  year  there  are  two  sessions. 

The  studies  to  which  the  several  classes  attend  are  as  follow*: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations.    Prose  Composition.  (Harkness). 
Greek— Xenophen's  Anabasis.    Greek  Composition. 
Maihematia— Algebra  (Loomis),  Geometry  (Loomis),  (to quad- 
ratics). 

History—  Wilson's  Outlines.    Composition  and   I>ecIamatioa. 
Ctastical  Literature— Fink's  (E*chenberg). 

SECOND  TF.RM. 

Ixitin— tdvy.     L:itin  exercisps  continued 
Ortck—  Herodatus.    Greek  exercises. 
Mathematics— Algebre  (to  Logarithms). 
Geometry  completed. 
Hi-tory  completed.    Composition  and  Declamation. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 


iMtin— Horace,  Odes  and  Satires.    Latin  Exercises  continued. 

Greek — Homer's  Iliad. 

Mathematics — Plane  Trigonometry.    Algebra  completed. 

Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

Physiology— (Hitchcock).    Rhetoric  (Blair). 

Botany  (Wood). 


JUNIOB  YEAR. 


FIRST  TEBM. 

Ijatin— Cicero  De  Oratore. 

Greek  —Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Mathematics— Differential  Calculus. 

Integral  Calculus. 

Natural  Philosophy— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,   Heat,   (Des- 

chaenel). 
Chemistry— (Barker),  Empirical  Psychology  (Hickok). 
German,  Optional. 
English  Literature  (Shaw). 


SECOND  TEBM. 

Latin— Tacitus'  Germania. 

Ijatin  Composition. 

Greek — Thucydides  or  Eusebius. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy— Heat  and  Electricity  (Deschaenel). 

Chemistry—With  Lectures. 

Natural  Theology— (Paley). 

Zoology — (Nicholson). 

Philology. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Latin— Tacitus'  Agricola. 
Greek— Thucydides.  or  Eusebius,  (Selections). 
Hebrew— (Optional). 

Science— Meteorology,  (Loomis)  Geology,  (Dana). 
Astronomy—  (Loomis)   Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light.  (Des- 
chaenel.) 
Moral  Science- (Hickok): '  " 
Logic,  (McCosh). 
Rational  Psychology,  (Hickok.). 


8BCOND  TEAR. 

Latin— Horace  Arts  Poetica. 

Greek— Plato's  Gorgias. 

Astronomy  Completed. 

Political  Economy— Science  nf  Wealth,  (Walker). 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  (Andrews). 

General  Review  of  Studies. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING*. 


Preparations  will  be  made  to  open  a  department  for  instruc- 
tion in  Civil  Engineering  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Winter 
Session. 

Students  iu  this  department  will  recite  in  the  regular  College 
Classes  in  the  studies  which  are  common  to  both.  They  will 
receive  special  attention  in  their  special  work,  and  much  time  in 
the  last  year  will  be  devoted  to  field  work — as  Leveling,  Topo- 
graphy, Laying  Out  Work,  and  Computing  Earth  Work,  and 
to  practical  examinations  and  descriptions  of  Bridges,  Tunnels, 
Machines,  Ac. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Course  of  Study  in  this  Department  is  sufficient  to  give 
students  a  good  English  education,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
entrance  upon  the  Collegiate  Course.  It  regularly  occupies  two 
years,  the  first  of  which  Ls  devoted  to  a  thorough  review  of  the 
common  branches  and  the  study  of  elementary  Latin.  In  the 
second  (or  Sub- Freshman)  year,  the  work  of  direct  preparation 
for  the  Collegiate  Course  is  pursued. 

The  studies  attended  to,  and  the  text-books  used  (as  iar  as 
fixed),  are  shown  in  the  following  list : 


First  Year— Reading,  Spelling  and  Analysis  of  Words,  En- 
glish Grammar,  (Harvey),  Modern  Geography,  (Guynt),  History 
of  the  United  States  ( Venable),  Complete  Arithmetic  (Stoddard), 
2500  Arithmetical  Examples  (Fish),  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader, 
(Harkness.) 


Second  Year— Caesar,  Virgil,  Classical  and  Sacred  Geogra- 
phy, Watts  on  the  Mind,  Elements  of  Algebra  (Loomis),  Greek 
Grammar  (Bullions  and  Kendrick),  First  Greek  Book  (Hark- 
ness),  Anabasis,  and  History  of  England  (Berard). 

Students  in  this  Department  have  frequent  exercises  in  Com- 
position and  Declamation.  They  also  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending to  any  branch  in  the  Collegiate  Course  for  the  study  of 
which  they  are  prepared,  such  as  Geometry,  Physiology, 
Rhetoric,  Ac. 

PRIZE. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Brodfuehrer  has  set  apart  a  One  Hundred  Dollar 
U.  S.  Bond,  bearing  interest  in  gold,  as  a  Prize  Fund,  The  in- 
terest of  this  is  paid  every  year  to  that  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment, entering  the  Freshman  Class,  who  is  most  proficient  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


EXAMINATION. 


There  are  two  general  examinations  during  the  year — one  at 
the  close  of  each  session;  also  a  special  examination  in  any 
study  when  completed.  Absence  from  the  examinations  i-  (bond 
to  be  very  injurious  to  the  improvement  of  the  student,  and  ren- 
dfiB  bim  liable  to  be  placed  in  a  lower  ciass.  Reports  respecting 
the  behavior,  diligence  and  scholarship  of  the  BtndentB  are  sent 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  after  each  general  examination. 

TKRMS  AND  VACATIONS. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  Into  two  sessions.    The  An- 
nual Oommeueament  occurs  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June, 
and  the  first  Term  of  the  Collegiate  year  commences  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  March  and  ends  on  the  second  Thursd 
June,  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  Institution  with- 
out a  special  permission.  The  absence  of  a  student  during  the 
session,  even  for  a  few  days,  occasions  a  much  greater  injury  to 
his  education  ihan  is  commonly  supposed  by  parents  or  guar- 
dians 

It  is  highly  important  that  students  should  return  to  College 
to  attend  the  first  recitations  of  their  respective  classes,  since  an 
absence  for  a  few  days,  when  a  new  branch  of  study  is  com- 
menced, seldom  fails  to  embarrass  the  whole  course,  and,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make  up  the  loss. 


SOCIETIES,  LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies— the  Excelsior  and  Philoso- 
phian — connected  with  the  Institution,  whose  members  exer- 
cise every  week,  in  their  respective  hull*,  in  composition,  debate 
and  declamation.  The  libraries,  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, now  contain  eit/ht  thousand  volumes. 

The  College  has  ftbo,  a  sufficient  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus  to  make  all  the  experiments  lor  the  illustration  of 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

OABrjMET. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  with 
many  valuable  specimens.  The  entire  collection  is  increasing 
in  importance  and  extent  each  year.  The  authorities  of  the 
College  invite  all  its  friends  to  aid  in  making  contributions  to 
the  Cabinet. 

BHjDSSOQES   i  xi  i:<  ises. 

Prayers  are  attended  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning  and 
evening  with  singing,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at 
which  all  the  students  rooming  in  the  College  are  required  to  be 
present. 

Parents  and  guardtsQS  who  semi  pupils  to  the  Institution  are 
requested  to  Inform  the  Faculty  where  they  shall  attend  worship. 
In  the  absence  of  such  directions  they  will  be  rcquirM  to 
worship  at  the  College  Church. 

Strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  henltli,  manners  and  morals  of 
students.  No  profane,  obscene,  or  reproachful  language  is 
allowed  to  be  used.  Students  are  required  to  ventilate  their 
rooms  thoroughly,  to  keep  them  in  a  cleanly  and  orderly  condi- 
tion, and  to  observe  regular  hours  for  meals,  sleep,  study  and 
exercise. 

EXPENSES. 

The  price  of  Tuition  is  Thirty  Dollars  per  year. 

Winter  Session „ 9 

Summer  Session 


Every  new  student  will  be  charged  from  the  time  he  enters 
according  to  the  above  rates.  Tuition  and  room  rent  must  be 
paid  in  advance. 


The  room  rent  for  each  student  is  five  dollars  for  the  Winter 
and  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  Summer  session. 

Incidental  expenses,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  year. 

Coal  costs  from  $3  50  to  $4  50  per  ton.  Washing  is  done  for 
$1  00  per  month.  Boarding  and  lodging  in  private  families  can 
be  had  for  from  *4  to  $5  00  per  week.  At  the  College,  and  in 
the  city,  boarding  is  furnished  by  the  club  system,  and  ranges 
in  price  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  week. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  near  estimate  of  the 
necessary  annual  expenses  for  each  student: 

Board  (40  weeks,  from  $1  75  to  12  SO  per  week) _  $7o  uo  to  $100  00 

Tuition _ _ ~ ~ _. 30  00 

Room  rent  and  Incidentals p  00 

Pnel  and  light mm _ „ —  j_-  .•, 

TotaL — - $130  00  to  $1«0  00 

From  this  account  of  expenditures  it  will  appear  that  the\e  art 
few  institutions  affording  the  same  facilities  of  education  at  which 
the  expense  of  the  student  can  be  as  small  as  at  this. 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Wittenberg  College  has  no  prescribed  course  of  elective  studies 
for  either  gentlemen  or  ladies,  for  which  she  confers  degrees. 
Her  Alumni  have  been  regularly  graduated  from  the  Classi- 
cal, the  Mathematical,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Philosophical 
courses  combined,  as  laid  down  in  the  regular  Collegiate  Course. 
Her  Alumni  now  number  tour  hundred  and  six,  viz:  One  hun- 
dred and  lorty-flve  from  the  Theological  department,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  from  the  Collegiate. 


BRIEF  SKETCHES 

OF  THE 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRESIDENTS 

OF 

WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 


The  first  President  oft  he  College  was  the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller, 
1>,  I>.,  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College,  Pennsylvania,  and 
member  of  the  class  of  183o.    At  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  It 
tution,  March,  1844,  he  wa-  past  r  of  the  First  English  Lutheran 
church  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland.     He  was  eminently  qualified 
tor  the  very  onerous  and  responsible  t;i-k  of  establishing  a  uevr 
institution  among  a  small  denomination  nf  i>eople  then   in  a 
rtern  state.    He  was  endowed  with  a  practically  vigoroos  in- 
tellect; a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  of  great  faith,  and 
indomitable    energy    ami  perseverance.     After  his   graduation 
from  the  college,  In-  writes  the  following,  indicative  of  i 
characteristics  :    "During  my  collegiate  life,  I  have  learned  th« 
lesson,  never  to  despair  of  success  when  in  the  path  of  duty. 
came  to  the  college  penniless,  and  without  s  pledged  support, 
and  now  1  am  honored  with  its  graduates."    The  subject  of  hi 
graduating  address, assigned  him  by  the  faculty,  w  -cience.' 

But  while  these  were  among  his  striking  character!  has 

been  remarked  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  as  a  student 
and  as  a  pastor,  and  who  became  his  successor  in  the  preside 
of  the  college:  "I  never  met  a  man  of  such  moral  power.  Kvery 
one  felt  this  to  be  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  His  was  a 
practical  character,  resulting,  especially,  from  great  develop- 
ment of  conscience,  profound  loyalty  to  God  and  duty,  high 
attsinments  :ltk1  unwearied  exercises  in  mural  goodness." 

Dr.  Keller  opened  the  Grammar  school  of  the  college  on  the 
3d  day  of  November,  1845,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Eng- 
lish Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  The 
attendance,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  was  eight  students 
and  a  faculty  of  one  Professor  and  two  Tutors.  This  wa-*  in- 
creased to  seventy-one  before  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  during  the  second  year.  Tin 
years  of  steady  progress  passed  away  without  any  unusual  oc- 
currence in  the  history  of  the  institution,  but  the  fourth  year 
opened  with  an  event  which  filled  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  the  infant  college  with  deep  anxiety  and  profound 
sadness.  After  a  brief  illness,  the  summons  of  death  came  to 
the  first  President  of  the  institution,  in  the  midnight  hour 
the  2ilth  day  of  December,  1848.  He  was  called  away  from  the 
midst  of  his  arduous  labors,  and  when  in  the  vigor  and  pri' 
of  life.     He  died  in  the  t/iirty-sevntth  year  •/  hit  age. 

He  was  a  firm  defender  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  looked 
upon 'them  as  tne  hope  of  the  church.  At  such  special  seasons 
of  divine  grace  his  most  powerful  sermons  were  prepared  and 
delivered.  And  it  is  a  fact  somewhat  remarkable,  adds 
biographer,  "that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion 


in  the  church  over  which  he  was  the  pastor."  With  the  com- 
mencement of  his  sickness  a  special  work  of  divine  grace  com- 
menced in  the  congregation  and  continued  for  some  time  after 
his  decease.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  choose  the  hour  of  his 
departure  from  the  earth  he  would  have  said  :  "Let  me  die  in 
a  time  of  religious  revival."  He  would  have  chosen  that  his 
funeral  should  be  attended  by  a  throng  of  scads  alive  to  the  great 
realities  of  eternity;  that  his  silent  coffin  and  open  grave  should 
h  peak  to  those  impressed  witnasenseof  their  need  of  theatoning 
Mood  of  the  Redeemer.  In  a  time  when  he  most  loved  to  labor 
for  Christ,  he  was  called  to  "depart  and  he  with  Christ  winch  h 
far  better."  But  here  a  former  historian  also  makes  this  obser- 
vation: "That  the  decease  of  Dr.  Keller  was  brought  upon  him 
by  excessive  labor,  there  remains  but  little  doubt,  for  he  per- 
formed at  least  as  much  work  as  two  men  should  do.  And 
whether  the  church  is  justifiable  in  permitting  one  of  her  ser- 
vants] even  if  he  is  willing  to  do  It,  thus  to  impair  his  health 
and  shorten  his  life,  is  a  question  worthy  of  her  serious  cou-id- 
eration,"  But  the  voice  and  verdict  of  death  were  heard  and 
had  lo  be  accepted,  hut  with  that  also  came  the  anxious  inquiry, 
"upon  whom  shall  the  mantle  of  the  fallen  and  ascended  one 
rest?"  First,  and  above  all,  it  must  rest  upon  a  man  of  like 
evangelical  faith  and  spirit.  That  was  the  essential,  the  funda- 
mental idea  upon  which  the  institution  was  established.  The 
stream  was  pure  in  its  origin,  and  it  must  flow  on,  clear  and 
pure  to  Its  end,  And  hence  as  it  was  when  the  Ood  of  Israel  spake 
unto  Joshua,  full  of  the  spirit  and  of  wisdom,  and  upon  whom 
his  departed  predecessor  laid  his  hand,  and  as  it  was  when  God 
transported  the  Prophet  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  when  his 
spirit  with  his  mantle  fell  upon  another,  so  still,  faith  said,  that 
providential  hand  which  so  mysteriously  relinquished  its  h  >ld 
and  permitted  him  to  fall,  that  hand  which  guides  the  illimita- 
ble world  and  rules  the  nations,  in  it-t  eare  for  Zion,  that  hand 
will  again  provide.  And  doubt  and  fear  gave  way  to  raith  and 
hope,  and  a  successor  was  found  and  was  promptly  chosen.  And 
;i  stIOOeSBOf  also  Upon  Whom  the  departed  predecessor,  at  an  in- 
terview years  previous,  enjoined  the  solemn  pledge  that  in  view 
of  the  then  already  apparent  reaction  in  the  church,  he  WOtlld 
be  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  proclamation  of  evangelical  truth 
and  religion.  And  in  view  of  the  fact,  also,  that  nothing  but 
the  greatest  watchfulness  of  spirit  and  the  utmost  decision  of 
character  would  be  proof  against  the  delusions  which  were  com- 
ing upon  tho  church.  He  was  also  at  the  same  time  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  brethren  who  had  before  been 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  American  Luth- 


eran  church,  and  of  revivals  of  religion,  were  in  some 
losing  their  interest  in  them.  He  also  alluded  to  the  numerous 
evidences  which  he  possessed,  that  the  revivals  of  religion  which 
our  churches  connected  with  the  General  Synod  had  enjoyed  far 
the  last  twenty-five  yean,  was  a  real  work  of  God. 

Such  langurge  is  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Wittenberg  College. 


THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT 

OF 

WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  the  second  President  of  Wit- 
tenberg College,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  pastor  of  the 
First  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  publicly  inducted  into  the  chair  of  christian  theology  in 
the  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  institution  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1849.  The  subject  of  his  inaugural,  being  :  "Wha 
Wittenberg  College  should  be  and  do  in  her  Theological  Rela- 
tions." And  under  the  masterly  leadership,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, of  her  second  president,  and  in  harmony  with 
spirit  of  her  constitution,  all  such  measures  as  are  promotive  of 
experimental  piety  and  christian  intelligence  have  been  steadily 
maintained  in  the  institution.  As  the  reformation  wa*  a  revival 
of  the  divine  old  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  ever-living 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  has  Wittenberg  College,  under  the  administration  of 
her  second  president,  carried  forward  in  this  land  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  of  the  reformation.  The  light  which  shone  from 
that  banner  of  truth  lifted  up  by  Luther  in  the  Wittenberg  of 
Europe,  has  had  its  lustre  brightened  by  Dr.  Sprecher,  the 
teacher  of  the  Wittenberg  of  America,  and  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  the 
"General  Synod  Lutheranlsm"  of  the  lf»th  Century  is  more  fully 
in  accordwith  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  scriptures  than  was 
the  Lutheranism  of  the  16th  Century. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Sprecher  have  been  prolonged  and  arduous 
in  the  institution,  and  during  the  term  of  his  presidency,  the 
congregations  in  connection  with  the  institution  have  increased 
ten  fold  in  membership,  and  more  than  twelve  fold  in  churches 
or   houses  of  worship.    Twenty-four  classes    were   graduated 
from  the  college,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mem- 
bers during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sprecher ;  and  also  during  the 
same  period  there  were  sent  into  the  churches  from  the  Theo- 
logical department  of  the  College,  one  hundred  and   forty-one 
ministers,  making,  from  both  departments  of  the  instituti 
three  hundred  and    fifty-seven.    These  have  entered    all    the 
learned  professions  of  the  day,  and  are  engaged  in  fields  of  labor 
extending  through  all  the  states  of  the  union.    Some  are  o<-' 
pying  professors  chairs  in  Colleges  and  Theological  institutions. 
Thirty-four  have  entered  the  legal   profession,  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  become  Principals  and  Superintendents    in    our 
Academies  and  Public  Schools,  while  not  less  than  four  hundred 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

From  its  earliest  history,  the  prevailing  political  sentiment  at 
Wittenberg  College  has  been  anti- slavery.    And  in  the  countr 
peril  during  the  recent  conflict,  she  had  honorable  represents  - 


tives  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  and  her  young  men  in  credi- 
table numbers  entered  the  ranks  and  battled  nobly  for  the 
perpetuity  of  free  government.  They  have  not  only  been 
studious  but  patriotic  as  well. 

Dr.  Spreeher  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College  on  the  lUth 
flay  of  June,  1874,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  most  faithful 
and  successful  labor,  both  in  relation  to  the  institution  and  in 
its  influence  upon  the  churches  connected  with  it.  From  his 
su[HTior  scholarship  and  his  large  experience  as  a  teacher,  ex- 
tending  through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  from  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  gentleness  of  manner  in  the  government  of  the 
institution,  he  resigned  its  presidency  having  the  high 
etteano  of  every  member  of  the  Faculty  aud  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; and  with  praise  in  all  the  churches;  and  wherever  there  is 
found  a  .student  of  Wittenberg,  tiiere  also  will  you  find  a  warm 
friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Spreeher 
is  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  the  Theological  department  of 
the  institution,  still,  however,  retaining  his  classes  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mental  Philosophy,  In  the  College.  His  resigna- 
tion was  received  in  the  month  of  June,  1874,  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  which  time  also,  the  Kkv. 
J.  B.  Hklwkj,  then  pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  class  of  1861,  was  chosen 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  College. 

Thus  far  the  incoming  President  has  been  encouraged  with  a 
large  attendance  of  students;  with  the  commendable  progress 
they  are  making  in  their  studies,  and  with  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  From  the  efficiency  of 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and 
Theological  departments  of  the  institution,  with  whum  it  is  his 
privilege  to  be  associated,  the  third  President  of  Wittenberg 
College  has  much  from  which  to  derive  encouragement  in  the 
discharge  of  the  onerous  and  the  res(ninsihle  duties  connected 
with  the  Presidency  of  a  literary  institution. 

THE  FIELD  OF  WITTENBERG  COLLEGE  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


The  two  great  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  constitute  the 
special  field  in  the  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  from  which 
Wittenberg  College  draws  its  supplies  of  means  and  students. 
And  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  with  faithfulness  to  the  true  interests  of  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  christian  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  and  the  ministry  of  our  churches,  our  institution 


of  learning  may  be  said  to  filter  upon  the  new  era  in  the  h 
uf  our  country  with  flattering  prospects  For  the  <t«\t<ly  develop- 
ment '»f  it-  facilities,  in  harmony  with  the  material  prosperil 
the   nation,  and  commeiH'ir.iti'   with   the    highest    education 
demands  of  the  coming  century. 

Upon   ■  basis  of  an  ovangelical  christian  faith,    and  the  l>\ 
and  fellowship  of  all   true  believers,   as  taught    in    the  word  u 
God,  and  M  generally  maintained  by  the  christian  church,    I 
t*-nt»erg  Collet-  baa  bean  established.    And  as  in  the  paai 
also  will  it  be  the  hope  and  purpose  of  her  friends  in   the  future 
that  the  educational  institution  of  which  they  have  the  entire 
control,  shall,  if  possible,  still  more  efficiently  contribute  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  same  christian  faith  ami  to  the  same  fraternal 
spirit. 

REV.  J.  B.  IIELWKi, 
President  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HISTORICAL     SKETCH 


WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY-, 

BY    DANIEL   A.   PAYNE.   Frenident. 


IVILBXBFOBCE  VXOBB  THE   AUSPICES   or    I'HK    M.    K.    run;,  h. 

It  was  in  one  ■■!  the  darkest  j h -rii xls  of  the  cation's  his- 
tory, whr-ii  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of  tin-  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  appointed  :i  committee  of  seven  to  consider 
and  report  a  jilan  fur  ttic  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
and  mora]  condition  of  the  thirty  thousand  oolored  people 
<>i  uhio,  and  thow  of  other  free  St:if<>s.  by  furnishing  them 
-mil  facilities  of  education  as  hail  1hm-v»  generally  beyond 
their  reach.  This  jh'HikI  was  that  intervening  the  passage 
ui  the  Fugitive  sl:ivi-  Hill  inidihc  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  The  demon  of  slavery  had  reached  the  senith  <>f  its 
power,  and  irai  preparing  Bar  its  deadly  struggle  with  the 
genius  of  liberty.  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Enterprise"  iras. 
written  by  one  of  its  oh  ief  actors,  and  is  tin>  interesting  and 
important  a  leaf  in  the  history  of  our  national  progress  ii> 
he  abridged.  I  therefore  give  it  here,  verbatim  ft  literatim. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  -l"lni  V.  Wright,  D.  I'. 

•'  Tin-  mission  <>f  Methodism,  lik«-  th;it  of  the  Gtospel,  is  in 
every  human  being.  All  classes  hav<  tgaged  ber  atten- 
tion, especially  the  poor;  ami  the  colored  people  of  this  and 
other  lands  have  shared  of  her  sympathy  and  labors,  in 
1853  sunn-  rrf  thi*  ministers  ;m<l  members  of  th«'  MethodiBl 
Episcopal  Church  saw  and  felt  tie*  necessity  <>f  a  more  lib- 
eral and  eoncentrated  efibrl  to  irapmvc'the  condition  and 


i  ii  n 1 1- 1 1  ih.   I'm  ilii  i<- iii  education  to  the  thirty  thouna 
ored  people  in  Ohio  and  time*  of  other  free  States        \t  tin 
-.--mil  id' i  In-  Cincinnati  Conference  held  at  Hillsbot 
tember28,  1853,  on  motion  of  Rev.  A.  I^owrey,  it  was orotawd 

tli.it  :i  connuitti I"  seven  be  appointed  by  tin    President 

to  inquire  and  reporl  in  the  next  Conference  what  •  ai 

be  done  i'»  promote  tin   welfare  "I  tin  colored  people  among 

M-       Bishop .l:mi>  appointed  the  following  thai  mmn 

namely:  John  P.  Wright,  August  us  Eddy,   \.   I.<«^ 

Moody,  .!.  T.  Mitchell,  William  I.  Fee,  and  Chart e*   Rlliott 

•A  majority  rxf  the*  committee  mel  on  the  call  of  the  chair- 
in  an.  :it  tlie  Methodist  Hook  ( 'oneeru.  on  the  9th  of  An. 
1854,  and,  <»n  a  full  and  free  discussion,  adopted  tin-   follow- 
ing brief  outline  of  a  plan  which  was  judged  besl  calculated 
to  answer  the  end  had  in  view,  and  which  the  el 
was  requested  to  elaborate  in  ;i  r<-|mrt  to  he  pret*ent< 
( Conference; 

'"  I.  tt>s>,ir,,l.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  j  botli 
t..  the  colored  and  white  races  in  the  free  state-,  that  .-ill  rhr 
oolored  people  should  receive  a1  least  a  good  common  school 
education;  and  thi*t  for  this  purpose  well-onalifw>d  teachers 
are  indispensable. 

_'      That  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  ]►.• 
is  necessary  to  their  elevation  a*  well  as  their  salvation. 
'..     That  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  lit.-t 

institution  of  :i  high  order  for  the  education  of  th» I  ored 

people  generally,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  t< 

of  all  grades  to  lalmr  in  the  work  of  educating  the  colored 

people  in  our  country  and  elsewhere. 

"l4.     That  \u>  rti>nminend  that  an  attempt  Ik-  mad**,  on 
the  part  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal  Church,  to  co-opi 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  promot 
the   intellectual  and  religious  improvement  of  the  coin 
people. 

That  we  recommend  the  appointment  ot  a  >_r»-neral 
agent  to  carry  out  the  objects  proposed  in  the  for 
hit  ions,  and  to  labor  otherwise  for  the  improvement  <if  the 
people  of  color. 


■■  ■ 'i.  Thai  we  will  furnish  all  the  Conferences  in  the 
free  States  <>i  the  West  with  a  copy  ol  our  resolutions,  and 
respectfully  request  them  to  "co-operate  with  us. 

""T.  That  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
be  requested  to  .publish  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  Conference*  invited  to  concur  in  them, 
in  such  remarks  as  In-  may  deem  proper. 

-    JOHN  F.  WRHiHT,  GtatVmctM. 
■A    \a  )\\  i;KV.  esrwtarg/' 

Dr.  C.  Elliott  it<^;*j«u pail i*M I  the  publication  of  these  reso- 
lutions with  an  able  editorial. 

Tin'  chairman  of  the  committee  was  directed  ti>  commu- 
nicate this  plat]  to  the  several  Conferences  in  the  West  for 
their  consideration  and  concurrence.  This  was  done,  and 
many  uf  those  Conferences  took  favorable  action  on  it, 
whii'h  showed  that  they  urn  not  only  ready  to  adopt  the 
outline  of  this  great  movement,  but  to  assist  in  carrying  N 
out. 

Tin  committee,  a^  instructed,  made  b  report  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference,  iu-hl  in  the  <-i<y.  September  23,  1864. 

We  have  but  little  space,  andean  make  hut  &  short  extract 
from  this  report*  It  save;  ■  We  give  no  countenance  to  any 
1 1 1  m  iv  which  goes  todeprivethe  biaeft  man  ol  his  full  share  in 
our  common  humanity,  but  hail  him  ass  man, a  brother,  in 
accordance  with  thai  grand  affirmation  of  the  Bible,  which 
must  forever  settle  the  unity  of  the  human  race;  'hat  Ood 

'  hath  made  of  UUC  Mm*  J  all  nations  of  mi'ii.  fur  to  dwell  nn 

thr  face  of  the  earth.'  tfence,  we  cordially  concede  our  ob- 
ligation to  do  good  to  the  colored  race,  according  to  our  abil- 
ity and  their  neoesnity.  Here,  then,  la  an  extensive  hVM 
Open  for  beuevolent  enterprise,  where  a  pari  of  rh<'  large 
donations  of  i  hi-  rich  and  i  In  smaller  contributions  of  those 
of  h-s;-  ability  tuaj  advantageously  mingle  together,  and 
where  i  h<-  [-at  riot,  the  -laii-man.  and  tin*  phi  I  ant  hropisl  ■ 
every  description  may  nnii<-  in  the  acconi|ilisliiiieii1  uf  ihis 
niMih    work." 


•  ml  resolutions  wen-  appended  to  thi    report, 
amended  tli<-  establishment  of  a  literary  institute 
a  high  order  Bbt  the  education  <>t  the  colored  youth  . 
One  recommended  tin-  appointment  ■»(" :i  general  agent.    Th- 
entire  report  was  ;t« L* i| >t <••  I  by  the  Conference,  and  -lolm  K 
Wright  was  appointed  the  agent. 

The  general  ag6nt,  although  he  had  to  serve  a  largi 
I  ri<-t  as  presiding  elder,  labored  quite  extensively,  I  •  %■  corree- 
pondence and  otherwise,  in  th<-  work  assigned  him,  bearittt 
his  own  expenses.  Re  succeeded  in  awakening  :i  lively  in- 
terest  on  the  subject,  and  in  attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  hopes  of  the  colored  people. 

At  the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  September 
28,  1866,  the  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Bwrain,  A 
Lowreyratid  M.  Dustin,  to  whom  was  referred  the  »  I.  \ 
of  the  colored  people,  reported  the  following   reeolntioi 
which  were  adapted  by  the  Conference: 

"Raotved,  That   we  recommend  the  appointment  i»t 
John  P.  Wright  as  general  a -nit  for  this  Conference,  to  take 
the  incipient  steps  for  a  College  tor  the  colored   people  hi 
this  State. 

••/,'....,/»,./.  That  our  delegates'  he,  and  are  hereby  instrm 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  next  General  Confer 
their  sanction  ami  assistance. 

"AwM,  That  it  be  the  duty  nf  our  general  agent  U 
operate  with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in 
promoting  Sabbath  school"  and  other  educational  int. 
of  the  colored  people/1 

The  Conference  associated  with  their  general  agent  <    \\" 
Swam.  A.  Lour.  v.  M.  Dustin.  and  M.  French,  to  earn 
the   lirst    resolution,  having   reference   to   the  eligible 
valuable  Xenia  Springs  projjerty,  in  Greene  County,  Ohio. 

The  genera]  agent  and  the  committee  associated  w  it  l>  him 
held   their  first   meeting  at   the  Methodist    I >•  m  1  k   Com 
Cincinnati,  on  the  31*t  of  October,  1 800.  all  present 
Rev.  C.  W.  Swain,     .lolm    F.  Wright  wan  ap|Miinted  C?h 
man.  aii'l  M.   French,  Secretary 


At  this  meeting  the  agent  was  authorised  to  commence 
negotiating  with  the  owners  Cor  the  purchase  of  the  Xenia 
Springs  property,  thai  being  preferred  by  the committee  at 
ill-  ruixl  eligible  location  for  Mich  an  institution.  The 
nl  was.  also  authorised  to  wake  an  oiler  for  the  property, 
and  golicil  subscriptions  ami  donations  for  the  object. 

The  offer  made  by  t  I  i<  >  &gen1  in  behalf  of  the  commit 
was  declined,  bu1  the  negotiation*  vera  continued  till  the 
amount  of  difference  be1  ween  the  parties  was  reduced  to  live 
hundred  dollars.  At  thispoinl  Mrs.  Judge MoLean exerted 
her  kind  influence  in  bringing  aboul  i  contract  Cor  the 
purchase. 

An  offer  of  813{500  was  tuade  to  one  of  the  principal  own- 
ers, who  laid  it  before  his  partner  in  tin'  East,  ami  as  no 
answer  wan  returned  to  the  Western  owner  for  a  longer  time 
than  was  usual,  be  inferred  his  friend  approved  of  the  sale, 
and  closed  the  contract,  agreeing  to  tin*  payments  proposed, 
.nut  so  Lnfortnsd  his  Eastern  partner. 

The  Conner  letter  hail  then  been  received,  and  he  objected 
to  the  terms  on  which  Mr,  l>.  had  agreed  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. He  came  out  in  person,  and  Messrs.  W  right  and 
French,  after  a  long  interview,  received  from  him  the  most 
favorable  terms  on  which  he  would  sell,  as  follows:  iim- 
fourth  of  113,500  to  be  paid  down,  or  i  note  given,  includ- 
ing ten  jkt  cent,  interest,  at  sixty  days,  with  personal  in- 
dorsees :  the  balance  in  one  and  two  years  ;  notes  to  be  given 
by  theoointnissiouersaf  the  Conference  for  the  deferred  pay- 
ments, with  approved  personal  indorsee  and  all  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  property,  six  per  cent,  interest  to  be 
paid  semi-annually — allowing  us  only  ten  days  bu  consider 
and  comply  with  the  conditions. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  French  soon  obtained  an  inten  iew 
unli  their  associates  al  the  General  Conference  a<  Indian- 
apolis, and  after  a  deliberate  consultation,  thej  all,  except 
Rev.  C.  W.  Swain,  agreed,  in  order  n>  secure  this  valuable 
.ind  in  e\ei\  vav  suitable  projiortj  lot  this  benevolent  ob- 
ject .  t  h.ii  1 1 iev  would  wigu  uotes  for  the  amount,  attd  dn  w  hat 
i in  v  cuiild  to  procure  iudorsers. 


hi  tbe  meantime,  this  philanthropic  work  had  h*eei 
uented  u>  the  Qenera]  Conference,  and  referred  to  ■  commit- 
tee, eoojsstirig  of  Bev.  Cyras  Brooks,  Z.  Connell,  Moeee  Hill. 
H.  K.  Pihb.r.  M  Dustin,  F.  c.  HoMday,  and  R.  Boyd 
tin-  _'•_''!  "i  May.  L856,  through  their  chairman,  the  i-nuiinit- 
tee  made  their  report.  It  oomment^  with  a  history  of  the 
movement,  and  then  describes  the  Xenia  Bprirj  iperty, 

including  fifty-two  acres  of  ground,  with  a  large  edifice,  witfc 
numerous  rooms,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the  ptirpi 
u  l>oardiug-hnusc.  school  and  class  mums,  chapel,  etc.;  also 
several  cottages,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  private  families 
There  are  several  mineral  and  other  springs  on  the  prem- 
ie-, the  win »le  having  been  fitted  up  for  a  fashionable  n 
Ing  place,  at  ■  oost  of  some  150,000.  li  is  situated  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  very  near  a  good  turnpike  road,  about  mid- 
way between  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  and  near  the  rail- 
way. It  is  easy  of  access,  and  yet  retired,  in  a  rural,  beau- 
tiful and  healthy  region,  and  in  nearly  as  mild  a  climate  a.- 
eao  be  obtained  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  following  resolutions,  with  the  whole  report,  were 
adopted  bj  the  Conference  with  great  unanimity,  and  with- 
out an  expressed  objection  : 

"Retolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence, the  religious  education  of  the  people  of  color  in  our 
laud,  will  tend  must  effectually  and  speedily,  under  <o«<l,  to 
their  elevation  in  this  country,  and  t * •  prepare  the  wa\ 
the  restoration  of  tbe  benighted  millions  of  down-trodden 
Africa  In  all  the  blessings  of  civilization,  science  ami  r»- 
ligion. 

•■  H'MJtitl.  Thai    » c  look   upon   the  pro|to*ed>pUui   for 
education  of  the  colored  youth  of  our  land  a-  of  God,  ar* 
promising  great  Lr<«>d  to  the  people  of  coloi  among  o~. 
untold  blessings  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors;  and  v\  i 
meet  earnesl  I y  recommend  this  nohle  work  to  t  he  sympathy 
the   prayers,  and  the   generous  henefaetions  of  all  w 
sin-  lie  elevation  uf  the  entire  famiiv  of  man 


<<K  Thai    v\r   h 


;»k  lor  ( In-  agents  .it    1 1,  i-  . 


prise  a  cordial   reception  on   the  part  of  all  Christii 


philanthropists,  hoping  that  they  may  1m  stu ■<  •  tssrul,  not 
only  in  awakening  Bvtnpathy  and  in  enlisting  prayers,  hut 
also  in  gathering  fund*  to  pay  lor  the  property  purchased, 
and  to>  afford  :i  liberal  endowment  of  the  Institution,  nu 
to  place  ii  on  an  equal  footing  with  tin  best  institutions  of 
learning  in  our  country.*1 

Messrs  Wright  and  French  with  great  pleasure,  heard 
uf  the  favorable  action  of  the  General  Conference,  and  ap- 
plied themselves  with  increased  exertions  tocooiply  with  tin- 
oonditioasraade  by  Mr.  &,  the  hardest  of  which  seamed  to  be 
in  procure  men  from  pure  philanthropy  tap  indorse  their 
notes.  Yet  they  found  business  men  who  determined  to 
take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  most  neglected  nod  needy  por- 
tion of  "in  population.  It  was  known  thai  another  party 
stood  ready  t"  close  tin-  contracl  with  the  owners  if  they 
failed,  offering  SI ,60(1  more.  They  had  till  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  May,  to  inert  th«*  conditions,  ;iu<l  by  diligent  and 
continued  eflbrte  tin-  last  indorser  wsj  obtained,  half  au 
hour  before  midnight,  at  which  the  time  allowed  expired. 
As  t  hey  are  deemed  wort  by  of  imperishable  honor,  we  render 
the  small  tribute  of  here  recording  their  names,  with  s  clear 
conviction  thai  their  record  is  on  hijfh.  and  a  strong' hope 
that  they  will  have  ;i  brighter  and  more  enduring  reward 
in  the  decisions  of  the  great  day. 

The  names  are:  Wm.  Wood.  Alexander  Webb,  John  Du- 
bois, Morris  s.  HojijH-r.  The  general  agent  advanced 8375, 
and  tor  the  balance  of  the  cash  payment.  £;v,ihmi,  a   note 

was  jriven  at  Sixty  days,  indorsed  by    William    WikmI,  John 

R<lstnertand  W.B.  Smith  A  Co.-  names  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Taifl  enterprise  wasoommenced  by  faith  in  that  God  who 

hath  respect  unto  the  lowly,  and  who  can  control  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  and  tt>  friende  have  oause  to  thank  (hwl  and 
take  courage. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase,  the  general  agent  enter- 
ed upon  his  work  of  solioing  funds  to  meet  the  note  of  SM.OOIt 
due  in  sixty  days.  He  collected  some  in  the  West,  and  go- 
iiiL>  to  the  Bast  he  had  seme  success  in  New  York.  Boston, 


I'nt\  iilriiri  .  \\  iHiii-ni-kt  i  \'i«  Hi -I  hi  ii'il.  and  other  jd.i. 
Ni'\v  Kngland  and  Ne*  Vork;  and  it  ought  to  be  said,  1 
rof  Dr.  \\  .  <;.  Palmer,  thai  ;i  \<w  days  liefore.  tb< 
matured  In-  loaned  the  agent,  on  his  individual  mmi.  | 
by  which,  with  other  funds,  the  ante  «:<-  paid. 

On  the  30th  i lay  of  August.   lXotj.  application   \\ 
in  due  tWm.  to  the  authorities  of  (trecim  county,  and  - 
of  Ohio,  for  the  bent' Hi  of  the  general  lawofthi 
ed  April  B,  1852;  and  every  requisition  oi  the  lav   ••• 
plied  with,  thf  institution  »>  organised  and  constituted* 

body  corporate,  tindei   the  nai f  "The  Wilberforce  I'ni- 

vertdty."      The  oorjMirator*  adopted  articles  of  association 

.iiiil  elected  a  Board  of  twenty-three  Trustees.     So 

hiivc  taken  place  in  the  Board  since  its  first  organization; 

the  present  catalogue,  however,  will  show  tin1  Qatni 

members  of  the  Board  as  it  now  exist-.      At  the  fit 

ing  John  F.  Wright  was  elected  President  of  the  Board 

&L  French,  Secretary ;  and  Rev.  Professoi    P    Merrick   wv 

elected  President  of  the  University.      Then   «vaa,  h<>\\ 

no  demand  :it  thai  time  for  his  services  .it  the  Institution, 

and  the  s.-hiKil  w:t>  supplied  with  teachers  fur  the  tim. 

ing,  an  i bey  wave  needed. 

Professor  James  K.  Parker  served  as  Principal  from   I 
ni.u'v.  1857,  to  July,  IH5K,  :n H I  thru  retired  with   the  • 
mendation  of  the  Board.      Professor  Merrick  having  declin- 
ed serving,  on  the  30th  •>('  June,  1K5.X.  Rev.  Richard  S.  I. 
;i  distinguished  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Confer* 
unanimously    eleeteil    President  of  the    Institui 
When   officially    notified   of  his  election,  after  timlin- 
could   he   released  froni  an  important   pastoral  charge^   he 
signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  appnntment,  and  at 
the  commencement   of  the  fall  term  he  entered  npou    his 
work.     He  has  shown  himself  well  tjualified.  and  I 
eminently  successful  in  his  position.      The  number  of 
dents  has   varied  from  seventy   hi  <me   hundred.      Mi 
them  :in    very  promising,  him  I  some  have  made  remark) 
proficiency  in  their  studies.      Even    vein    the   nchool 
been  visited  with  ;i  <rnieioii>  revival   .il    n  1 1 <_r ion   and  m 


of  the  pupils  have  beeu  made  the  happy  subjects  of  a  work 
of  grace  which  is  deemed  all-important  to  their  usefulness 
in  life.  Tin*  benevolent  scheme  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion th;ii  the  colored  man  must,  for  the  moei  part,  be  the 
edncator  and  elevator  of  his  own  race  in  this  and  other 
lands.  Henri ,  a  Leading  object  of  the  Institution  istoedn« 
cate  and  thoroughly  train  many  of  there  tot  professiona] 
teachers,  < «r  fur  any  other  position  or  pursnit  in  tife  to 
which  God,  in  His  providence,  or  by  his  Spirit,  mayoall 
them.  It  has  also  been  a  cherished  idee  with  the  (banders 
of  the  institution  that  b  Theological  Department  should 
1>p  organised  at  the  earliest  period  possible,  in  which  young 
nun  called  of  <<<»\  to  preach  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ"  might  receive  thai  aid  so  essentia]  to  prepare  them 
for  this  great  work.  \W  are  happy  to  learn  that  several 
young  men  have  already  entered  this  department,  \\h<> 
promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Chureh  and  the  world. 
Our  enterprise  has  enlisted  the  hearts  ami  received  the  fa- 
vor of  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  other  citizens  of 
our  common  country,  and  is  designed  to  unite  end  engage 
the  efforts  of  all  Christians  and  philanthropists.  Several 
of  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented 

in  the  Board  of  Trustees.     We  have  good  reasons  In  helieve 

this  work  is  of  God,  that  Bis  hand  win  it,  and  fiis  bless- 
ing   will    he    llj»on    it,  and,   therefore,   we    hope    for   good 

suoeec 

IMMKIlIATK    RJB8ULTS. 

The  catalogue  of  L8S8-60  shows  a  roll  of  207  students,  the 
majority  ot'  whom  were  the  natural  children  of  Southern 
;unl  Southwestern  planters.    These  came  from  the  plantation 

with  nothing  mentally  but  the  ignorance,  superstition, and 
rices  whirh  slavery  engenders;  but  departed  with  so  much 
intellectual  and  moral  rulture  as  to  he  qualified  to  be  teach' 

en  in  several  of  tlir  Western  States,  and,  immediately  B 

the  overthrow  of  slavery,  entered  their  native  regions  as 
teachers  of  the  freedmen. 

A  huge  ntunber  were  gathered  from  the  free  States,  and 
others  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Penn- 


-vlv.iiim,  Ohio,  DHnois,  and  California,    Thoeedi  rn 

greater  benefit  from  the  instruction  given  at  Wilberfbsce, 

and  were  prepared  for  a  higher  Hpheru  of  useful mw     I »r. 

Uu-t  had  also  formed  a  class  in  the<  'lassies  and  Mai  hem 

another  in  French  ;  and  a  third  had  commenced  th< 

stmli.-s.  iif  whom  were  six  .young  men,  who  ha  t  dta 

tinguished  themselves  in  the  ftastoral  and  other   fields  ol 

usefulness,  covering  politic*,  the   military   service   of  the 

United  States,  and  the  publishing  department  of  the  A  i 

M.  E.  Church.    One  of  these  ran  a  short  bul  gloriouf 

nsa pastor, and  La  gone  (<■  enjoy  the  "Saints'  everlasting 

rest." 

V7TLBSBPOBCB  DHMB  THE  AUSPICES  OF  TUi:  \.  If.    i: 

On  the  tenth  of  March.  1863,  between  9  and  10  o'clock  P. 
M..  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  agi 
with  the  original  Trustees*  of  Wilberforce  University  to 
purchase  the  property  tin- the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  to  be  used,  as 
an  institution  of  education  for  tin1  colored  race;  which  jraa, 
at  the  time,  excluded  from  all  the  schools  of  higher  •  In.a- 
cation,  excepting  two  or  three,  of  which  Oberlin  was  chief. 
Their  admission  into  others,  if  admitted  at  all,  was  on 
such  conditions  us  few  persons  of  color  would  accept.  This 
Bishop  associated  with  himself  Rev.  James  A.  Shorter  and 
Mr.  John  G.  Mitchell,  who  was  at  that  time  Principal  of  a 
graded  school  in  the  cityof  Cincinnati.  These  three  )>«■: 
applied  for,  and  obtained  a  new  charter  for  Wilberforoi 
the  name  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  according  to  the  general 
law  of  Ohio. 

Under  this  charter  they  organized  a  new  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  the  school  was  reopened  mi  the  third  day  of  Jul  v. 
[si;;v.  i>\    Professor  John  (i.   Mitchell.     Only   six  children 
were  present-    They  were  put  ujmn  the  study  of  elen 
English. 

During  the  first  ten  months,  the  school  gradually  increased 
in  members  and  progressed  in  knowledge. 

Tin'  original   Tri*Ki<-i»-  conBtried    »f   Iwenty-fnnr   persona,  lam 
«■  in >tn  were  oolored. 


Profcasot  Mitchell  was  aided  by  hie  wife,  Mr-.  Fannie  A. 

Mitchell. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  e4  1664,  tin-  innraaoing num- 
ben  demanded  another  teaoher,  ami  Misa  Esther  T<  Rfaltby, 

ol'Olierliu,  then  a  teacher  iti  the  sehnols  of  the  American 
M  i.-.-ionary  Society,  at  l'oi  Lsmoiith.  Va..  was  -trilled  as 
Lady  Principal  and  Matron. 

she  rneehnrl  WUberfbroe  with  a  Greek  testament  in  her 
band  It  was  her  traveling  companion  all  along  the  jour- 
ney from  Portsmouth  to  Xenia. 

Tliis  <iiiiitii-t;(ii.'f  I  am    particular    to  mention,  bfonuee 

the  fact  furnished  ih  with  i  key  to  her  character,  a*  it 
seemed  to  have  colored  her  whole  life  ever  since,  she  wee 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  a  good  mathemati- 

oian,  and  has  no  superior,  that    I    BVOf  Ml  .  a-  a  disi  iplina- 

rlan.   Zealonsfbr  the  moral  purity  of  the  children  and  you  His 

committed  t<>  hex  '-arc,  she  Inborn  I  day  and  night  to  in- 
duce them  to  be  Christians  as  well  as  scholar.-. 

The  ordinary  religion!  services  of  the  Institution  were 

Hot  sulljrjcnt    for  her;   she.    therefore,  held  an  extra   prayer- 

meeting  every  morning,  from  eight  to  half  cast  eight 
o'clock,  in  which  she  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted, 
sang,  and  prayed  with  thoee  who  were  willing  to  attend  her 
meetings,  and  snoceeded  in  leading  many  from  their  vices, 
to  live  an  upright  1  i I < • :  among  whom  was  a  very  playful 
arid  mischievous  lad.  l>y  the  name  of  Thomas  II.  Jackson, 
who  united  with  the  College  church,  graduated  from  the 
Theological  Department  of  the  University,  filled  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Eiomilet- 
ios  for  twoyeamat  W  ilberrbros ;  served  in  the  pastorate  of 
i  large  church  al  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  three  yean, 

and  at   the  last   annual   n tittgof   the  Trusters  was  r>  -  1 

ed  to  till  the  same  chair 

THK    I    VI  V-IKUFHE    0*    1866. 

Prufi  nor  Mitchell  had  been  constrained,  by  the  wants  of 
the  school,  to  go  oul  ai  b  financial  agent.  The  management 
of  the  school  wan  left  solely  lo  Mi-.-  Maltby,  and,  under  (kxl, 
ii  was  increasing  in  numbers  and  popularity. 


Th«>  progress  of  the  students  was  comniendabl 
en  wen-  formed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  lower  Mathein 
Everything  indicated  a  prosperous  future,  when  suddenly 
the  buildings  were  Bel  on  fire  by  incendiaries.  With  in 
half  an  hour,  the  beautiful  edifice  was  nothing  but  smolder- 
ing embers.  The  catastrophe  fell  upon  us  like  a  elap  of 
thunder  in  a  cleat  sky. 

It  was  a  time  of  lamentation  for  our  friends,  and  1 1 
for  "in-  enemies,     S:iid  one  of  the  Latter,  "  Now  their  build- 
ings  are  burned,  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  "     A.nother  *s»id. 
u]  wish   lightning  from   heaven  would  burn  down  Wilher- 
fi>n-e. "     This  out*  SUppoeed  bis  impious  prayer   eras    I 
than  answered. 

Bui  we.  believed  and  said,  •■Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  beau- 
tiful  frame  building,  a  nobler  one  shall  rise."  Mr:  Mitch- 
ell had  gone  to  Senia,  with  almost  all  the  students,  x<>  wit- 
ness tin  celebration  of  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

Two  obstreperous  female  students  were  detained  Of)  the 
grounds  by  way  of  punishment  for  acts  of  disobedi. 
was  attending  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  Miss  Malthv 
wa.»  left  alone.  No.  -die  was  not  alone.  As  God  was  with 
Daniel  in  the  linn's  dim,  and  with  his  three  brethren  in  th< 
fiery  furnace,  so  was  He  with  her  in  the  trouble  at  Wilber- 
Gbioe.  Without  faltering,  one  of  the  cottages  wa>  converted 
into  a  school  room,  and  tin-  scholars  taught  therein,  till 
last  "i  June,  which  terminated  the  academic  year;  after 
which,  all  the  students  from  abroad  went  home. 

The  majority  of  the  advanced  students  never  returned, 
but  went  toother  institutions.    Those  who  preferred  \\  ilber- 
l"i-i -<•.  i-anic  l»:tck  the  next  autumn.      Meanwhile,  \\  ■ 
in  mature  our  plans  fur  rebuilding.     The  result   is  )>, 
tin-  country.      The  edifice  will  be  finished  and  dedicated 
nrxt  summer,  and  will  be  a  larger,  finer,  and  nobler  edifice 
than  the  former.     As  respects  the  school,  it  passed  thro 
seven-  trials. 

Miss   MaltbyV  nervous  system  was  so    affected 
catastrophe,  that  for  twelve  months  she  was  unlit  for  labor 
and  nevei  returned.      She  is  now  ti  missionary  in  Asia  Mi- 


nor,  in  tin  service  «>l  iln  A.  B.  ('.  F.  M.  Professor  Mitchell 
was  compelled  to  be  hi  tin;  ik'ld,  soliciting  funds  to  aid  us  in 
rebuilding,  and,  therefore,  Gar  a  season,  the  management  of 
thesclnKil  fell  Bpon  our  most  advanced  student,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Shorter,  who  acted  his  part  nobly,  until  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  competent  Professors,  who  were  goon 
found  in  the  persons  of  Profoosor  Theodore  R  Suliot,  Pro- 
fessor William  Kent,  ami  Miss  Sarah  J.  Woodson. 

OPENING   OF     THE    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Theological  and  Classic*]  were  opened  in  tin*  au- 
tumn of  1888;  the  Scientific  in  1857;  the  Normal  in  1872. 

Graduates  have  gone  forth  from  all  these  Departments, 
except  the  Law,  and  only  three  from  that  have  been  put 
u |m>ii  the  study  of  Law. 

GRAUUATES    F&OU    THE   TRJBOLOOICA1    JiEPAKTMENT. 

Rev.  John  F.  Jenifer,  B.  !) 1870 

Rev,  Thomas  H.  Jackson,  is.  D 1870 

Rev.   Uftiah  H.  Welch,  B.  D 1870 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  George  T.  Robinson,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  Charles  Edward  Herbert,  Ii.  n 1872 

Rev.  John   W.   Beckett,  B.  D 1873 

Rer,  Henry  A.  Knight,  B.  D .' 1878 

Rev.  John  (Joleman.   I*.  I> 1878 

Rev.  John  (i.   Yeieer,  B.  D 1870 

Rev.  George  a  Whitfield,  B.  1) 1876 

PBOM   THE   CLASSICAL, 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Shorter,  A.  B isti 

Mr.  Bamne]  T.  Mitchell,  A.   B i 

Mr.  Alexander  Duma-  Delany,  A.  B 1878 

Miss    Mary    E.   Davis.   A.   B 1874 

Miss  Julia  A.  Shorter,    A.  B 1*73 

Mi    Samuel  R.  Bailey,   A.  15 isti 

Mr.  Andrew  T.   Bowles,    A     B I.s7«i 


FKOM    Til  h.    M.KMAI. 

\[\^   Almint  (opeland,   B.   K 

Miss  Virginia  Oopeland,  B.  K 

Miss  Magpie   K.  Cral.le,    B.  E 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Jenkens,  B.   E 

Miss  Ella  J.  Greene,   B.   K 1878 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Baker,    B.  1 1>7< 

FKOM    T11K    S(  1KNT1FK      DBPABTM  KNT. 

Miss  Lottie  P.  Bonis,    B.   s [878 

Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown,  B.  S is;; 

Miss  Mary   E.   Ashe,  B.  S 

Mi  -  Caroline  Z.  Jenkins,    B.    S 1873 

Miss  Zelia  R.  Ball,  B.  g 


SUCCESSION  OF  PRINCIPALS,  PROFESSORS  AMi   IKA«  HKI. 

THE    AUsrn'Ks  of   THE  CINCINNATI     CONFERENCE  OP 

TIIK     METHODIST    K.    rHI'Rf'H. 

I. 

Rev.  M.  P.  GaddiB,  Principal;    Mrs.  M.  p.  Gaddis, 

sistant,  about  six  months. 

11. 
Professor  James  K.  Parker,     Piineijml;    Mi-     James    K 
Parker,  Matron;    Miss  Maggie  Baker,    Teacher  of    Mi 
Mi—  Mary  J.  Alten,  Teacher  of  English,  abo&t  two  yean. 

I  I  1. 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Rust,  I).  D.,  President   (Wesley an  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Theology  and  Mental  Science 
W.  Mendel  1,  A.  M.,    {Wesleyau  I'niversity),  Professor   of 
Languages  and    Natural  Sciences;    Mary  J.  Allen    (We* 
leyan  Academy).  Preceptress,  Teacher  of  French  And  Muth- 
emati«>  ;  Barah  J.  Woodson  fOberlin),  Teaeher  of  Eng 
Department ;  Adelaide   Warren   (Oberlin),-  Teaches 
striinieiitiil  and  Vocal  Music. 

Professor  Wendell   n:i>  succeeded    h\    Professor   Pllrti 
Boyd,  A.  B.,  Oberlin.     Miss  Warren  was  succeeded  ley    > 


Riffi  ngton,  New    York;  and  Min  Allen  vu  futoeeaded  by 
Miss  [gabella  Oakley. 


SttCCBBBIOtt    IVDKI;   TIIK    ACSIMCKS  OK   THK    A.    M.    K.    <  IMW<  U. 

kk«.m  1863-66, 
Right  Rev  h.  a.  rnjmri.lT  TT , rrnotrlii nt  (fit  tljiikliflTImn 

logical  Seminary >.  PfeStMBOS1  of  Christian  Theology,  Mental 

Science,  and  Chorofa  *i<*venimcni. 

John  (J.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  (Oberlin).  I>i*>t**-^s< »»■  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Miss  Esther  T.  Malthy,  A.  B.,  (Oberlin),  I^ady  Principal, 

Matron  rad  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Mitchell  (OlMrlin),  Assistant  Teacher 
iitul  Head  of  Intermediate  Department. 

prom  186(1  TO  1S<W. 

Right  Rev.  1>.  A.  Payne,  I).  1).,  President  fQeti yshurg 
Theological  Seminary). 

I'mfesssor  .h>hn  t  J.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  {Oberlin). 

Rev.  Willl&m  Kent,  M.  D.,  (England),  Professor  of 
Natural  Seiem  <■ 

Theodore  E.  Suloit,  A.  M.  (Edinburgh,  Scotland),  Prof..- 
HOT  of  Latin  and  French  Literature,  and  Adjunct  Professor 
at  Mathematics. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Wbodaon,  oberlin,  Preceptress  of  English 
and  Latin,  and  Lady  Principal  and  Matron. 

Miss  WoodflOn  was  BOOOOafcd  by  Miss  Josephine  Jackson. 
B.  R,    Adrian,  Michigan. 

PIOH  1H6HTO  1869. 

This  year  finds  Bishop  I'avm-  -till  acting  as  President, 
but  not  as  a  Professor,  the  Theological  Department  being 
managed  wholly  by  Rev.  Henry  ('.  Fry.  A.  M.,  Oberlin. 

PTPfiiWnT  John  Sinilli,  Oberlin.  succeeded  Professor  Mitch- 

eil,  and  Mrs.  Me-  nooaaded  Bdias  Joaepbinc  JackiwaL 

Rev.  Thomas  II.  Jackson,  B.  {>..  VY i  1  he rl'oree  University, 
I'roi'essin- of  BoclaaiaatioaJ  History.  Unniilctic-  .-mil  PaatooJ 
Thool 


\Villi:im  II.  Adam-.  Amherst,  A    M     I'  .  1" « .'  r<-»- 1 

Natural  Science. 

Bight  Rev.   B*  G    Mortimer,   Professor  of  Latin,  Greek, 
.  ;iinl  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathemati 

l>r.  Wilson,  Teacher  of  the  Hebrew   Language  and   H»*- 
hrp\v  Exegesis. 

Roswell  Howard.  A.  M.  Ii.  I..,  Profoasorof  Law. 

Honorable  John  Little,  Professoi  of  Law. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Adams,  Holyoke,  Lady   Principal,  Mai 
and  teacher  of  English:  who  was  succeeded  by  Miss  h: 
I..  Parker;  who  was  aucceeded  by  Miss  Leonore  Congdon. 
Miss  Parker  was  of  tin-  Wesleyan  Female  Seminary 
bid,  nhio;  Kiss  Oongdon  of  Oberlin, 

FROM     1870   TO    IN7C 

Bishop  Payne  is  still  the   President.     Professor  Jackson 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  B.  P.  Lee,    Wilberforce    Qnivei 

Benjamin  H.  Sampson,  A.  M.,  Oberlin,  succeeded    Profes- 
sor Mortimer  as  Professor  of  Latin,  (Jreek  and  Math* 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee  is  in  turn  succeeded  l>y  Professor 
Thomas  H- Jackson,  and  Professor  Sampson's  chair  is  now 
lill.d  by  Professor  Joseph  P.  Shorter,  the  first  graduate 
from  our  Classical  Department;  at  the  same  time  M 
Bride  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Ella  -I.  Greene,  in  all  things  ex- 
cepting the  Languages. 

OOB    METHons 

in    the    Classical  and  Mathematical   Department,  are  the 
same  as  generally  obtain  in  American  oolle 

In  the  Normal,  we  have  the  methods  of  Oswego.      In  the 
practicing  Bofaoolsof  the  Normal  Department  there  is  m 
in^  peculiar  but  oujr  manner  of  teaching  ( Orthography   and 
Orthoepy;  here  we  employ  analysis,  that  is  to  say,  in, 
diately  after  a  pupil  has  spelled  a  word,  he  is  required  to 
tell  how  many  letters,  how  many   vowels,  and  how   many 
consonants  it  contains,   then  to  give  the  quality  and  rjuan- 
tity  of  every  vowel,  and  to  Mist  ingnish  the  characterise 
of  thfl  Bub-VOCals,  and  (he  aspirate- 


We  deetu  tlii>  the  beat  method  of  teaching  the  mi  "i 
spelling;  because  it  isthemosl  thorough;  and  also  becaasp, 
u  Inn  the  principle  is  continually  applied,  and  the  Imhit  in- 
formed, in  subsequent  lift  the  individual  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  abort  <>i  ;•  thorough  knowledge  of  mni  i 
which  he  may  undertake  to  scrutinize  .  w  "</</  «ni,j,.t  in  may 
fieyiii  h,  in  pi  itigatt . 

\n  our  Theologieal  Department,  we  empioji  I •« »t li  the-  in- 
■  lintivi-  and  deductive  metlmds,  allowing  the  largest  liberty 
of  investigarion  and  of  expression ;  excepting  tlmi  which 
borders  vatm  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

ou a  mm 

i>  to  make  Christian  scholars,  mil  mere  book- worms,  hu I 
workers,  fdwmftrf  uwrhtr*  with  (iod  for  man — to  effect  which 
we  employ  not  the  Classic*  - ■  ■  ■ « I  Mathematics  only,  i»ut 
(Science  and  Philosophy  also,  the  former  (br  their  discrim- 
inating, polishing  and  cultivating  influences,  the  latter  for 
the  quickness  and  exactness  which  they  imparl  to  the  cog- 
nitive faculty,  and  th<-  seed  thoughts  which  they  never  fail 
to  sow  in  tin-  mind.  And  vk  we  bold,  that  the  Classics 
;iinl  Mathematics,  a*  Science  and  Philosophy,  can  and 
rnii-i  be  consecrated  to  human  welt-being  by  the  teachings, 
ilir  sentiments,  and  tin-  spirit  nf  •fesus, 


f>i  i;     SOCIAL   HV  RKOl  s  in  \.  - 

\\  r  iin  in  tin-  midst  i»l  a  t'itnniii"  K^iun.  immediately 
encircled  by  ten  families,  who  are  ;il>"  educating  their  chil- 
dren in  our  school;  two  of  them  were  formerly  students, 
who,  sinew  they  left  its,  have  lieen  married,  and  are  now  in 

I  Im-ii   turn  nliir.il  mg   llnir  .hil.lnii   in   tln-ir  u\vn   Alnui  M;i- 

ter.  Tin-  influence  of  the  <  '«d l*'<r*'  ii|Hin  these  children  i> 
manifest  ;  not  only  i««  their  manners,  hot  also  in  their  t ; » I — 
ents,  for,  of  l-<>  bo  l"»:>  student*  who  have  annually  filled 
mir  boils  during  the  Iji.^t  four  yeans,  none  surpass  them  in 
mental  powers;  r«ry  fen  equal  Aram  in  capacity  or  ability. 


I' UK    UHOI   \i>- 

The  real  estate  of  Wilberforee  contains   S!{  hcivk  iif  Land, 
finely  timbered,  and  abundantly     watered    with    mineral 
springs.     The  campus  embraces  about  ten  acres     •"•  in  I 
.1  im I  ■")  in  flu •  rear.     Ii   is  traversed  by  h  ravine*,   which  at 
certain    points  becomes  ho  deep    as    t"    eclipse     tli<- 
off  the    eupalo,   92  feet  high.     It-   meandering* 
southeast  by  north.  Banking  and  moulding  the  rear   of  tie 
cainptifl  into  graceful  curves  and  slopes,  producing  tin 
of  a  minature   table-land,   sharply  defined   Mid    beautiful. 
The  front  is  level,  with  a  slight  indenture  running  south- 
w.ml.     It  i-  shaded  by  fbresl  trees  and  ;i  fen  eveif 


(H|{    PBOPEBTY 

consists  of  fifty-two  acres  of  undulating  land,  which    mi 
heavily  timbered  when  we  bought  it,  in  1n<»m.     |r    i- 
versed  by  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a  murmuring  ~t  ■ 
lei  meanders  winter  and  summer.     At  tin-  time  ••!'  it>  pur 
chase,  there  were  five  mineral  springs  running  out  of  the 
aides  of  this  ravine,  which  air  at  present  reduced  t<»  three, 
caused  by  the  diminution  <»f  the  timber,  which    has  been 
rut  down  for  fuel  ami  other  purposes.     On  these    6ftv-twc 
acres  we  have  ten  buildings,  exclusive  of  a  bam  and  -table. 
Nine  of  these  buildings  are  eottageB,  erected   within    the 
campus.     They  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  students  and  fami- 
lies, who  came  to  educate  their  children  under  colleg 
Btrictions  and  influences. 

The  main   edifice   is  built  in   the  center  of  fix-  campus 
The  fun i n l:it  ions  arc  of  s*i| it!  lime-atone.    The  superstructure 
is  of  red  brick,  three  stories  al>ove  the  basement,  and   i> 
11  by    1  f-H ►  feet.     It  embraces  ;i  center  and  two  wingv,  the 
center  is  40  by  52,  the  wings  are  40  by  HO.     This  building 
contain-  eight  recitation  and  one  lecture  rooms,  one  art 
one  music  room,  one  library,  and  a  large  hall,  to  be    fitted 
up  for  a   museum.     It  has  also  five  dormitories,  with  fi 
l>ed  rooms,  and  sleeping  accommodations  for  eighty  ; 
The  basement  contains  fifteen   rooms,  which  embi 
kitchen,    pantry,   store   rooms,   dining   ball,    lame: 


sleeping  apartments  for  all  connected  with  the  culinary 
and  Laundry  work,  When  the  dormitories  and  cottages  an 
filled,  students  often  find  comfortable  accommodations  in 
tliii-:  commodious  basement, 


•  ■I    |(     LIBRARY    AMi    Ml  >KI   M 

The  library  contains  about  :i,mkMmhhuI  vnlumoti  and  300 
pamphlets.  The  most  of  them  arc  useful.  Among  these 
an  few  books  i»r  referenee.  We  have  none  thatoan  be  eon- 
«idered  as  rare.  Our  museum  i-s<>  unall  thai  we  call  ii 
nothing  more,  than  the  oeudusof  a  Future  one. 

(iUATKKl   I.     UKCOI.I.KiTlON-    oh     HKXKVol.KV 

Before  concluding  this  historical  sketch*  if  seems  proper 
(ii  makes  grateful  record  of  those  who  generously  aided  us. 
when  are  most  needed  their  assistance  to  make  our  very  ex- 
istence an  unquestionable  fact,  for  at  thai  lime  some  of  our 
own  short-sighted  people,  for  whose  special  brnent  we  have 
always  planned  ami  executed,  had  formally  denied  it. 

In  March,  1883,  our  friends  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
uf  the  Methodist  fSpiscopal  ("bim-h  sold  us  the  property 
for  its  indebtedness,  which  was  $10,000,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
time  when  the  agenl  of  the  State  <»t  Ohio  stood  anxious  '" 

buy  it  ;ii  a  mm-li  larger  price  for  an  asylum,  and  IV other* 

they  could  have  isbtaiued  from  one  to  two-thirds  inure  than 
we  were  abb-  ti.  <rivc.  Their  li1x*rnl it y  placed  a  valuable 
seal  of  learning,  with  at  least  *Ltnx»  worth  of  furniture, 
within  i»ur  reach,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  b<*  grateful. 

In  1887-68,  the  Soriety  for  tin-  Promotion  of  Collegiate 
mill  Theological  Education  a1  tbc  West  aided  us  in  the  sum 
of  $1,800.  Let  it  Ih>  remembered  that  we  were  burnl  out  in 
the  spring  of  1-sitY  In  \x*>7  we  had  erected  the  western 
wing  of  our  edifice ;  Lm  ii-  walls  were  not  only  unpictured 
and  it*  li'Kirs  nncarpeted,  they  were  ibnplmtUrni  and  nmghj 

nil  ii  i  mi  nil   '<•  /iii-hiiIkI  nit    ii  iii  iii  ih  mf  iixfjtrl 

\i  ni\  earnest  iuvitatiou,  the  good  Secretary,  Dr.  Theron 

Kuldw  mi.  •  i •     he  *aw  the  "appalling  obstacles"  w  hich  w< 

liml  tn  lace  Mint  overcome.     1 1  is  soul  was  b<  irred  to  its  dept  h- 


alul    ills  elmjllcnl     plcjj    ill  OUT    heDU  It    I  1 1<  1 1  >■-«•«  1   f  I  " 

o.i.    'i-  #l.sm  Ear  the  year    1867.     In  U&Mft  tfa 
voted  u-  Sl.xoo.     Although  the  fund*  of  the  society  did  nut 
enable  then  to  make  good  the  whole  ■  *hai 

ire  did  receive  wan  of  signal  benefit,  and  we  nr«-   tin- 

thankful. 

Tin-  American  rnit.il  ian  Association  aided   u 
tu  ls7"'.  at  an  average  of  $o<KJ  |»  in       The  ti>-'   | 

1 1 1« n i r iir- . »!'  that  time  they  gave  ns  $.sm.  in  all  alnnjt  I 
We  have  received  from  them,  for  purely  cducatimuftl 
poses,  in  the  form  "i  lecture-  on  different  branohce  "i  natural 
science,  including  experimental   physics,  also  lectui 
liti-vatn i<  and  philosophy.     The  lectures  on  literatim 
initii   DiM'ioal  and  neeular.     The<    were  delivered   by   r } ■• 
scholarly  Professors of  Ant  inch, and  lias,   been  \t-i-. 
able  to  our  graduates,  m>i  only  in  -timulatiiit:  tln-m  r  i  tkwii 
research,  but   al><>  in   polishing  their  rtvie,  Eur    which    wt- 
ought  to  be  "lati-ful. 

To  aoaatwuof  our  ne*  edifice,  Rev.  It.  >.  EUut,  I »    I  >..  moi 
Rev.  .1    P.Wright,   l».  D.,  i  •    on  W30.     Foe  so 

'lownnuit  fend,  John   lJfafV.  Ks«p,  of  Cincinnati,   and    I'    9 
M   -•     Esq.,  -if  Springfield.  Ohio.  i-;i.  !i  has  subscribed 
The  latter  is  to  pay  hi-  subscription  sometime  in    the  cow- 
ing summer. 

In    IMSK  that   noble   philanthropist.  Hon 
-(■Hi  u<  SolKi :  the  same  year  the  equally  nohle A'hief  Ju 
("ha-r  induced  an  Bnglish  gentleman  t<i  send  us  1300;    gofe. 
sequent  Iv  the  Chief  Justice  -a  \  ■  •  u-  •*■_'•"'(•.  and  in  hi- 
bequeated  us  £1M.IHH).      In   this  last    instance  he   n 
his   greatness   in   making    u-,  who  arc  the  |h«>i 
|MQT  in  the  I'nit.d  State.-,  the  lirst  object  of  hi-  i-u 

benevolence. 

Now.  and   here,  w'c   record  the   facts  that,  in    Isn't 
■  lived,  through  Ci-neral  II. .ward,  from   the  Ki<  ..Iiim-ii"-  Ku- 
reau  $3,000,  and  in  1X70  wi"  received  from  the  -  ir«m. 

by  -|  "-<  i:i  I  act  i.tt'itiij  !">.i  K  Nl.  for  all  nf  which  \\  •- ■ 

•    _ri.it t-tiil.     Total    from   the    Bureau.  92K,(JUU       All 
ban  Im.mi    -|Miit   in    lui  ihlinu.  except  tfH.1'2"*.  winch    i 


i 


to  lli'     .iiT'nl     ;t~    jieieeiita^e.      ( 'otieern  i  Og    out   I  u  ■  n- -l':n  I  ( >v> . 

whose  earthly  oafiaer  has  been  finished,  »-,  fi"/»  they  naav 
'"be  regarded  a.f  the  resurrection  of  the  juM."  I  'uinn  ninj: 
those  wlit i  .uc  still  living,  tW  pray  that  they  ami  theirs  may 
never  lat'k  a  friend  imr  aid  in  the  time  of  neetf  pr  the  «l;iy 
«f  adversity. 

i  '"II  K<  :K    soi  IKMES. 

The  "  Soeiet  J    '  >f    I  Ui|lliry  on    Mis>ions  "    \v;is  organized   h\ 

the  President,  lor  the  purpose  gf  collecting  i lit* »rrn;it  i<m  eon- 
cerping  Christian  Mission-  from  all  sources,  foreign  ami 
domestic,  and  to  cultivate  the  >|*iiit  ol'  missions  in  the 
TfoeuLogicsJ  students  for  whose  special  benefit  the  organisa- 
tion w;i>  brought  into  existence.  Binoc  then  other  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  membership,  bul  the  extension  of 
this  privilege  to  persons  not  members  of  the  Theological 

Department    has.   in    HQQte    respects,  damaged    Hie   original 

charaoter  of  the  Society. 

The  Soldalean  Society  was  organized  by  the  students,  tin* 
present  Professor  Shorter,  then  a  student,  being  I  ion  leader. 
It  is  a  debating  dub.  Its  design  u  mutual  improvement 
in  composition,  disputation  and  oratory. 

Outside  of  the  Inst  it ut ion,  hut  connected  with  if  by  bond* 
of  earnest  friendship,  ii»  the  "College  Aid  Society,*1  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  married  ladies,  ami  some  of  the  oldest  female 
students.  Its  aim  i.-  declared  in  its  name.  This  Society 
eame  into  existence  through  the  wants  of  the  College,  and 
has  rendered  signal  Nervioe*  to  the  University  in  times  of 
embarrassment, 

■•  Willie rfr iree  t us  \ -i-r.-it  \  Endowment  Association,"  out- 
side of"  the  Institution,  constats  chiefly  of  niinistr r-  and 
laymen  of  the  Ohio,  Pittsburgh  and  Kentucky  Conferences, 
who  are  earnest  workers  in  its  behalf,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  friendship  as  sincere  as  it  is  earnest     ft*  nbjtct 

I*  rum  n<  ill  i  nilinliiti  tit  nl     PirtftXHHrxflt ft*  null  "rhnlll i'kIiI '/I*. 


|Hr\HIO.\<.     !■   M    I  I   II  II   ~ 


siinleni-  e.in   board  in   families   I'.. i   s2.tni  ;nnl  s-j.-"»if  per 

Week. 


\    Boarding  dub.  consisting              studeuts,  inelt 
-.    if  called   "The    Mutual   Relief    A 

i  hi  furnished  by  this  club  fortl.SO  pei  Tht- 

initiation   fee  U  13.20,  including  the  rir-t   week's    board,  ■«• 
that  1 1 1 •  -  first  month's  board  will  eosl  ;<  new   Member  I 
after  that,onl\  si;.**'  per  month.     It  was  rirst  red  by 

i  Bteward,  :i  Secretary  and  u  Treasurer,  elected  froru  m 
themselves;  bu1  at   the  end  "t  even   year  ti,. 

•  I  in  debte.      \t  the  <-m I « »t  three  yean*,  it  vrac 
thai  their  management  was  ruinous;  since  then  it  •  •..- 
gratuitously   managed   by   nne  of  our   Profi  ...  has 

tioi  only  kepi   the  Club  oul  of  debt,  but  has  had   a  ~u 
tor  it  at  the  end  <>t  tin  college  year.     They  hin 
take   turn  to   »\;iit    upon   themselves  al  table,  and    r  1 1 ■ 
reduce  their  expense*  ki  the  minimum.    The  young  men  <l" 
the  hefcvier  part  of  the  work,  the  young  women  th«-  lighter. 


BOORCBB   OF    ISfrOME     \M»    PKKSEN1    CONDITION, 

A-  respects  endowment  <>t'  Professorships,  w< 
\g  respects  scholarships,  we  have  an  endowment  of  > 
which  yields  assistance  to  two  students,  giving   each    th 
sum  of  $70.50 annually.     Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the 
estate  have  been  set  apart   for  our  benefit,  and  tin-  inte 
;it  <i  per  cent.,  paid  over  to  us  semi-annually.  bu 

Treasury  yields  uh  an  a verage  of  Si. 000  annually 

and  rents,  amounting  to  about  15,000 annually;   bo 
in  th.    Western  Cnion  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  mi 
road  between  Pittsburgh  ami  Cleveland.  heuueathi 
late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  amounting  to  M 0,000;  but  t  >  •  I  — 
at  present    not  available.     Morally  and   intellectually,  1 
lievc  we  companr  favorably  with  similar  iiisti  VY 

have  a  church  within  the  I'niversity.  h>  means   of   nrhii 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  studi 
firially  affected,  so  that  many  who  i-ome  hi  us  hi' 
less  of  their  spiritual  w  el  1-1  icing.  \»-.i\  • ■  n-   is  earnest  L'hri 

In  this  chuivh  «»■  havcalso;i  >vc  ll-mamiged  Sn 
school,  taught  by  the  Professors  ami  ndvimeetl  - 


In  (lie  Normal  Department  a r<>,  Juniors J 

Seniors 1 

Classical          "                     Sophomores 1 

Juniors 1 

Seniors 1 

Theological    "                     Freshmen  o 

Sophomores 2 

Seniors 2 

'  Theol'cal  Dcp'tm't,  in  different  stages  of  preparat'n.  20 

•'  Scientific  Department,  are  Sophomores '2 

Juniors 1 

"  Training  School,  of  different  grades 50 

"  Difterent  stages  of  English  studies 4<» 

Total *127 

SPMMARY   OK    RESULTS    KROM    lSfvi   TO    IH7H. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  results  of  our  efforts,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember,  first,  that  the  10th  of  March,  1K7H,  will  be  just 
thirteen  years  since  we  purchased  the  real  estate  of  Wilbcr- 
force  [*ni  verity,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 ;  and  the  end  of  July, 
187'),  will  be  thirteen  years  from  the  day  when  the  school 
was  opened.  Secondly,  that  we  had  not  a  dollar  when  we 
made  the  few/  for  the  property.  Thirdly,  that  we  opened  the 
school  with  hut  six  pupils  in  Primary  English  studies, 
having  but  one  teacher,  and  that  we  were  burnt  out  about 
two  years  after  we  made  the  purchase  of  the  property.  Our 
dormitories,  recitation  rooms,  library  and  chapel  were  all 
consumed,  and  our  school  almost  broken  up.  We  had  to 
begin  anew.  Now  we  have  so  far  completed  our  new  build- 
ing that  we  shall  be  able  to  dedicate  it  this  summer.  The 
Imrnt  edifice  was  made  of  wood,  erected  on  a  slight  brick 
foundation  ;  it  was  beautiful,  but  a  light  and  airy  thing. 
Our  present  edifice  is  of  heavy  brick,  on  massive  stone 
foundation.  The  cost,  when  completed  and  furnished,  will 
he  alxuit  84o.(X)0.  Within  thirteen  years  from  the  day  we 
opened  our  Primary  English  school,  we  shall  have  gradu- 
ated thirteen  young  ladies  and  sixteen  young  men. 
Total.  29. 


^At  present  the  total  number  is  138. 


All  our  graduate*   have  engaged   in   r  h.    Ii. 
useful  employment  of    rh<     pulpit,  and  the  school 
Tliii!  »it-ii  elected  to  till  Professorships  in  their  own 

Alma  M.-iti  i.  .'mil  one  in  Priueipal  of  Lincoln   In-rittit.- 
II  inli  and  Norma]  School  of  the  State  of  Misiouri  foe  the 
ondary  education  of  colored   youth.     In  addition    to  these 
scopes  of  undergraduates  have  received  a  partial    traini»u 
within  the  past  twelve  years,  who  are   now  employ/* 
have  bees  employed  as  teaehers  sad  .1-  preachers   in  th- 
Western  and  Southern  States,  bul  ehiefh  in  the  l;«tw. 


COIN  KI.MX.    I'lIK    ELECTION    oh    TRUSTEES    AM' 

Inasmuch     as    Wilberforee    is     under     denomin 
auspices,  it  was  deemed  prudent  al  the  time  of  its  organi- 
sation to  have  each  Annual  Conference  represented  by  ih» 
laymen  and  three  clergymen;  and,  therefore,    iiiasnm. 
there  are  28  Annual  Conferences,  there  are  also  1 1-~>  dcm>tn- 
inational   Trustees,   and  to  these  add  9  honorary  Trust 
.-■nil  the  -i\  Bishops,  who  are  rr  nffirin  trustees,  and  w< 
the  enormous  Board  of  130;  but.  jimrtimHy,  we  have  not  1 
than  24,  the  largest  number  ever  present   al  an   annul 
meeting.    The  lesson  taught  us  :it  the  end  of  twelve  r< 
i>.  thai  there  is  no  need  of  having  mors  than  one 
man  and  one  layman  to  represent  an    Annual  Confer. 
who  may  have  alternates;  these,  with  ten  or  twelve  honor- 
ary members,  and  the  <•/  offirum,  from  whom  a  quorum  cans  he 
convened  within  three  hours'  ride  of  the  Cni  versify,  wo 
be  sufficient  for  all  praetieal  purposes.     Our  own  cxperii 
and  observation  for  20  years  furnish  strong  objections, 
lo  thr  annual  election  of  1  he  Faculty.     The  power  and  *kil[ 
requisite  to  tin'  successful  working  of  a  collegiate  institution 
are  attained  only  by  the  long  experience  and  ohsei 
•  it"  many  wars,  and  is  too  important  and  valuahle  to  h 
aside  for  the  gratification  of  the  ambitious  and  arrogant, 
or  the  envious  and  malicious,  a>  has  sometimes  been  done. 
Common  sense  dictates  the  abolition  of  such  a  rule  and  the 
adoption  of  a  better. 

We  will  now  finish  this  historical  sketch  ox   remark; 


The  Charter  of  Wilberibree  prohibits  all  distinctions 
based  on  race  or  color.  Like  Christianity,  of  which  it  is  an 
offspring,  its  advantages  and  facilities  are  free  to  all  races. 
Though  very  poor,  young  and  weak,  all  the  leading  denom- 
inations have  been  represented  among  its  teachers  and  its 
Faculty  as  well  as  its  Trustees.  Methodists,  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists,  Unitarians  and  Quakers — 
even  Roman  Catholics,  have  met  here  on  common  grounds. 

To  any  thinking  mind,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  if, 
without  endowment  and  with  very  poor  facilities,  so  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  as  these  pages  make  evident, 
a  thousand-fold  more  could  be  effected  if  amply  endowed 
and  ably  officered.  To  this  end,  its*  real,  intelligent  and 
considerate  friends  should  wisely  plan  and  dilligently  exe- 
cute. 

DANIEL  A.  PAYNE, 
I  Wilde  tit  Wilbcrforrr  Ciiirrrxiti/,  (irce.ne  County,  Ohio. 
Fkbki'.aky  2fith,  187(5. 


'* 


Practical     Business     College, 

COMMERCIAL    BUILDING, 
Limestone  St.,  Springfield.  Clark  County.  Ohio. 


J,  W.   VAN  SICKLE,  Principal. 


EstfthftHhtneiit  of  the  College.— The  great  necessity 
lor  a  first-class  Practt'ral  Bwtinets*  College,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  at  this  important  rail-way  and  manufacturing  center,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  this  College  March  27th,  1871,  with 
every  facility  for  imparting  a  thorough  practical  business  edu- 
cation, under  a  new  system  of  instruction. 

The  Comntereiat  Course  of  Study  embraces  Book- 
keeping by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  as  applied  to  every 
department  of  Trade;  namely,  General  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Merchandising;  Changing  Single  to  Double  Entry;  Farming; 
Administrators'  Books;  Partnership  Business;  Joint  Stock 
Business,  including  Bunking,  Railroading,  Steamboating,  and 
Manufacturing;  Commission  Business,  including  Shipments, 
Consignments,  Shipment,  Merchandise,  and  Adventure  Compa- 
nies; also  Business  Penmanship ;  Short  Methods  of  Commercial 
Calculations;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  the  proper  use  of 
Capitals  ;  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  and 
various  other  branches  of  Commercial  Science; — in  short,  every 
feature  and  principal  of  Book-keeping  is  presented  and  applied, 

books  ii 


may 


p  re  |  >  art 


ieep 


any 


branch  of  business. 


lie  ('ours*'  of  Instruction  is  Practical,  as 
Theoretical,  and  is  arranged  so  as  to  lead  the  Student  atop  by 
step,  from  the  most  simple  entries  to  the  more  complex,  with 
increasing  interest,  until  the  transactions  assume  the  character 
of  Actual  Business,  uud  when  he  has  completed  the  course,  he 
has  not  only  learned  hmr  bunnett  U  <l>,n,,  hut  /,.-,/•  t,.  ,fo  it. 
The  lull  privileges  of  this  Institution  aw  open  to  Ladies  as  wdl 
as  Gentlemen,  and  to  them  is  uiven  the  same  Course  of  Ihstme- 
tiou,  as  to  young  men.  The  demand  for  ladies  fur  a  large  nlaa* 
of  positions  which  they  tan  till  qtttte  as  well  «s  meo,  i>  daily 
increasing  and  it  can  not  be  long  before  Book  keeping  will  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  proper  sphere  of  woman's  labor. 

Qualification*   for  Admission. — A    good     common 
English  Education  is  all  that  is  necessary,  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission in  the  Theoretical  Department,  though  the  more  one  is 
accustomed  to  study,  and  the  farther  he  is  advanced,  particularly 
in  mathematics,  the  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  will  be  his  ; 
gress,  and  the  butter  accountant  he  will  be,  when  he  completes 
the  course.    Many  students,  however,  do  well,  whose  prelirair 
education  has  hardly  embraced  more  than  the  fundamental  rule* 
of  arithmetic,  this  being  the  most  important  oJ  the  prepare 
studies,  and  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  only  ooe 
absolutely    essential.     The    applicant    should     not     be     un 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

TilUC  of  Comntcncinff. — Students,  (Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men,) can  enter  at  any  time  as  shall  best  suit  their  convenience, 
as  we  keep  open  on  all  week  days,  with  the  exception  of  Nation* 
bj  holidays.  Rooms  open  from  9  to  12  A.  M  ,  and  from  1  to  3 
P.  M.  Evening  Sessions  from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  from  October  to 
April.  Students  can  attend  by  the  month,  quarter,  year  or  for 
the  lull  course. 

Conditions  of   Membership.  —  Students    cona 
themselves  with  the  College  are  expected   Lo  he  daily  in  their 
seats,  during  business  hours,  and  quietly  and  industriously  em- 
ployed  in  the  regular  work  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  tliv 
Institution      Especially  arc  they  expeeted  lo  attend  all  U> 
General  good  order  it  is  understood  will  at  all  times  bcob 
not  only  in  the  College  Rooms,  bu».  in  passing  to  and  from  tin. 


The  Tiuir  fnr  tike  Full  Cotli'se  varies  from  six  months 
to  :i  year,  according  to  the  previous  education  and  ability  of  the 
student,  an  well  as  lej  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study. 
There  is  no  Coiumerc'ul  Colhge  in  existence  in  which  "young 
im  ii  can  Int.  iimr  thorough  accouutaii Is  iii  six  to  ten  weeks," 
otul  those  young  iiiru  who  are  caught  by  such  glittering  ad- 
vertisements are  tttiritijs  disappointed.  If  a  student  is  well 
advanced  in  common  studies,  :md  ready  in  Arithmetical  Calcu- 
lation, he  eun  complete,  a  course  in  six  months,  if  not  it  will 
require  lunger  lime.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  uny  Commercial  College  offering  to  tako  atudenls 
through  a  iOutjthh  (nurse  in  a  short  time  is  unworthy  of 
patronage  and  should  be  avoided.  Such  institutions  have 
drought  unmerited  reproach  upon  the  instructors  > Ji  nearly  all 
Business  Colleges. 

Tli*'  Tlu'ontirifl  I>tjt(trtiiiciit,—ln  this  Department 
the  Student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Science  of  Accounts,  before  he  is  admitted  to 

The  I'ntetietfl  Uepaetmetkt. — In  thia  department  the 
Student  enters  into  Art  mil  Iliixhuxx.  He  is  furnished  with 
College  Currency,  buys  and  sells  Merchandise,  Real  Estate, 
Stocks,  &o.,  making  alt  necessary  entries  in  his  Books,  and 
writing  out  the  appropriate  Invoices,  Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 
Acceptances.  Bills  of  Lading,  Business  Letters,  Ac,  and  is  re- 
quired lo  be  exact  and,  systematic  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs;  so  that  the  student  can  step  from  the  ,  school -room  to 
I  he  en  mi  ting  room,  and  keep  books 

Ifote  tee  Teaeh. — Students  are  instructed  singly,  and  re- 
ceive atiemiun  Irom  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require,  and 
OS  dillieultiea  wise,  each  student  advancing  in  his  work  accord- 
ing to  his  capacilv  to  comprehend  and  thoroughly  master  it. 
None  are  urged  forward  unduly  in  (lasses  with  others,  ti**r  are 
they  kept,  back  ;  hut  each  student  receives  /' i<<Hri< hut!  , nisi lUt-thm , 
and  all  are  allowed  and  emoiiraged  to  progress  »*  rapidly  SUB  llo\ 
1MB  and  d  >  tbeir  work  well,  lor  'What  is  worth  doing  al  all,  is 
worth  i'oi  ig  well." 

Leetityes  to  ('fusses. —  Besides  the  individual  instruction 
which  each  student  receive-,  irom  time  to  time,  all  have  likewise 


tho  privilege  of  attending  a  full  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  Principal,  and  of  being  thoroughly  drilled  in  classes,  and  of 
listening  to  demonstrations  on  the  Blackboard  ;  thus  combining 
the  advantages  of  class  drill  and  individual  instruction. 

Diploituis  are  awarded  free  of  charge  to  students  vW 
complete  the  Full  Course  of  Study  and  sustain  a  satisfactory 
examination.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Student, 
radar  any  circumstances,  will  be  graduated,  unless  he  i* 
thoroughly  qualified  to  keep  books,  and  is  entitled  to  the  honort 
of  graduation.  The  Standard  of  graduation  is  high,  so  that 
none  but  reliable  and  thoroughly  competent  Book-keepers  re- 
ceive Diplomas,  in  which  case  they  are  a  good  recommendation 
in  securing 

Sifittrtitttiti. — In  no  case  will  a  promise  be  made  to  appli- 
cants to  procure  them  situations,  it  being  impossible  to  fulfill 
such  engagements,  as  some  colleges  advertise  to  do.  Yet  every 
Student  who  is  reliable  and  thoroughly  qualified  will  he  freely 
and  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  Principal  In  obtaining-  a  situation. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  situation,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  reliable.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  graduates  have 
obtained  permanent  and  responsible  situations  iu  tho  Banks  and 
other  Business  Houses  in  this  City. 

Location* — The  College  is  located  in  the  City  of  Springfield. 
Clark  County,  Ohio.  It  formerly  occupied  Rooms  in  the  Opera 
House,  but  on  the  first  ol  January,  1876,  it  was  removed  to  the 
New  Commercial  Building  on  Limestone  Street,  a  few  doors 
from  the  Post  Office,  and  within  a  few  squares  of  the  Public 
Lihrary,  and  many  prominent  business  houses. 

Springfield  is  a  point  well  known  and  easy  of  access  from  any 
direction.  Its  advantages  as  a  residence  and  business  location 
are  too  obvious  and  well  understood  to  require  extended  notice. 

This  Institution,  located  at  a  great  Railway  and  Manufactur- 
ing Center,  affords  the  young  men  of  our  country  superior 
advantages  for  a  thorough  practical   business  education. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  January  1,  1876. 


HISTORY  <H-  THIi  OHK)  INSTITUTION 

FOB   Tin: 

UCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Tin-  establishment  of  this  Institution  seems  to  be  due  i" 
the  suggest i f  the  Medical  profession  of  this  state.     In 

the  •Utiniiii'l'  of   1884  ;i  rail   was  issued  fur  a  Medical  ('unvrii- 
tiiHI.  ti*    lure!     ill    ColambUS,    'Ml    tin-    ">t  It    i  if  .hi  Hilar V,   L835, 

Aniong  tin-  subjects  to  be  considered  wa«  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing.: u  The  erection  and  Location  of  Public  Asylumi 
the  reception  of  the  Insane,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind." 

During  fchv  aeuston  of  ls:;4— "i  the  legislature  authorized 
the  Governor  i<>  obtain  statistics  of  tin-  unfortunate  of  the 
State.  In  his  message  t<»  the  Thirty-fourth  General  As- 
neuably,  Governor  Robert  Lucas  reported  thai  from  fifty-five 
counties  the  Dumber  of  idiots  returned  was  508;  nf  lunatics, 
•jiui;  and  of  blind  persons,  202.  And  the  whole  aumber  of 
blind  in  the  State  was  estimated  a1  280. 

On  the  llth  of  March,  1886,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  appointing  "Rev,  James  Hoge,  N.  II.  Swayne, 
Ksi|,.  ami  Dr.  W.  M.  Awl  a  Kuan!  of  Truster-  for  obtaining 
information  in  relation  to  the  instruotion  <*l  the  Wind  of 
this  state  in  letters  and  mechanical  arts,  to  submil  a  full 
report  to  the  uexi  General  Assembly,  together  with  the 
probablu  expense  of  (commencing  a  |iuUir  school." 

Invited   by   these   Trustees,    !>r.   Samuel  G.   Howe,  thi 
Miceetoi -Hi'  i In-  New  England   I nst iiittinii  Cor  the  Blind  a1 
Boston,  visited  thin  state.  ,mil  on  the  2HM  of  Dec* 
I886,  addressed   the    Legislature,  and   exhibited  the   pro- 
ficiency of  some  of  the  pupils  of  thai  tnstitution. 


I'll.'  Trustee*  I'x.k  m  to  ascertain  the   nan 

Blind  in  the  State.     From  fifty-nine  eounl 
ported,  and  it   was  estimated   thai 
were  proper  persona  to  r ive  instruction. 

On   tlif  3d  <tf  April,  1887,  an  Act  was  past«fd 
the  Institution,  anil  the  same   Board  of  Tr 

are  land,  cod  the  building  and  go  ou  wit1 

whool. 

The  Trustees  did  a-  directed,  ami  havinp  r» -n  t <■<  I 
rooms,  and  secured  Mr.  A.  \V.  Penniinan.  who 
at  the  Ni'W  England   Institution,  as  teacher,  OtI    thi      I»Im>i 
.Inly.  1887,  opened  tin-  school. 

Five  pupils  were   present.     Before  the  .-I..-.-   ..t'  I 
there  wefe  eleven. 

\m  gel    wag   pawned   the  1'Mli  .if  March.  IW8,  H\ 
tuition  and  board  at  one  hundred  and   tweutv  «!•  »1 1 

and  allowing  Mir  admission  of  twelve  indigent  pupils, 
who  should  he  hoarded  and  instructed  at  the  ex  pent 
state  for  five  years. 

By  Ad  of  M.-uvi,  1 1 1 1,   i>i:;  thr  Trustee*; 
to  admit   free  ax  many  pupils  a-  they  though  1    pro|M 
uontinue^two  years  longer  thi«e   whom  thej  thought   too 
young  to  I"'  distnissiHl,  and   to  admit   free  indigent  p«*i 
ov<t  twenty-one  years  of  age  for  the  pur|awe  of  I  earn  i 
trade,  and  retain  them  for  two  year-. 

March  I Hh,  IH51.  the  distinction   l»ctweeii   indigent  and 
pay  pupils  was  uliotishcd.  and  tin*  maiutenace  of  all  pit 
resident    in   tin-  State  was  provided  for  at   the   puhlh 
pense,  parents  being  required   to  clothe  and  |>>  ■  liny 

and  incidental  exjienses. 

Until  IKS2  the  institution  was   under  the  directii 

separate  Board  of  Trus s;  hut  \*\   A.i  of  April  isth, 

all  the  State   institutions  were    placed  under  the  i-untrol  nf 
one  Board  of  nine  Trustees.     This  arrangement  contii 
mil  il  April  8,  ISfiO,  when  the  instil  lit  ions  of  tin    - 
ii  plat  rd  under  separate  Boards, 

For  lli<-  first  three  ye-irs  the   school  was  under  I  hi 
of  Mr.  A.  W    IVnniman.     In  the  spriny  of  1*411   Mr    \N  m 


Crispin  \va>  appointed  Superintendent.  He  Im-M  the  office 
nil  August,  1846.  From  that  date  till  tin-  spring  of  1848, 
Mr  Penniman  acted  m  Superintendent. 

A  jivil  1st,  IMS.  Mr.  George  McMillan  took  charge  of  the 
institution,  and  continued  in  office  (ill  hiB  death,  July  25, 
1863.  Mr.  U.  K.  Marts  was  appointed  to  the  position  in 
tin-  summer  <>r  1862,  and  remained  in  charge  (ill  -Inly. 
1858,  |>r.  A.  1>  Lard  was  then  appointed,  and  conducted 
the  in-t ituftMii  until  August,  1808,  when  be  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  tin-  New  York  State  fnetitutiou  for  i  1h- 
Hliinl.  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

At  Dr.  Lord'*  resignation,  fci,  L  Bmead  was  appointed 
Superintendent,  and  continues  in  office  a1  the  present 
date,  February,  1876. 

Tin-  cost  ipF  buildings,  Land,  and  other  permanenl  im- 
provements up  fee  this  date,  has  been  about  S461,301.52. 

Th  iri  j --iii in-  annual  reports  have  been  made  up  to  No- 
vember, L876.     These  show  the  total  expense  of  maintain' 
ing  the  Institution,  including  current  expenses  and  salaries 
since  it~  establishment,  to  be  8711,425.82,  for  each  yeai 
j>  of  118,24  |.(57. 

The  whole  Dumber  of  pupils  admitted  op  to  the  present 
time  is  874,  an  average  of  22  each  year. 

The  Institution  has  bad  S9  Trustees,  ({Superintendents, 
51  Teachers,  8  Stewards,  Hi  Matrons,  8  Assistant  Matrons, 
■J  Housekeepers,  and  i>  Physicians 

Thr  i»ld  house  proving  too  small  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creasing number  < *l"  pupils,  in  the  spring  of  1870  a  new 
building  was  commenced,  Its  construction  occupied  (bur 
years,  and  May  21,  1874,  it  wan  first  occupied  by  the  school. 
The  old  bouse  could  not  accommodate  more  than  Hn>  pupils. 
The  new  building  u  ill  lodge  260,  <>r  li\-  crowding  room  can 
be  made  for  30)  I. 

The  old  bouse,  including  the  out-buildings,  •<><{  about 
S3 i, (is.*.;1, i.  The  new  building,  including  boiler  and  coal 
house,  cost  •#87,892. 18. 

In  1837  the  school  was  opened,  with  i  me  teacher  and  Hve 
scholars. m  There  are  now.  engaged  in  the  Institution  thir- 


T  *  *  - 1 1  X     ill     III'     l.itir.irv    ill  [Mtrl  in.   • 

Music,  and  four  in  tin  Industrial  di-partm* nt  •  »u.  hu&- 
dred  and  fifty-five  pupils  are  now  in  attendance;  lfl£  ha*"- 
been  enrolled  this  terra. 

In  (In-  l.iterarx  -department    t  lie  i  •    n  i  <-  U" 
in-  the  following  studies;     Arithmetic.  Kea»l 
(Irammar  Ueogmphy,  Writing,  Rhetoric,  Natural   P 
phy,  History,  Geometry,  Mental  Science,  mid  Latin. 

In  Mu-iV.  instruction  i-  given  in  singing;,  i 
and  violin,  and  in  musical  •■•  »in  jn^it  i<  n  <  :  an  or<li«-.-t  ra.  al* 
ifl  in  constant    tniinin 

I'll,  following  trades  and  kinds  "i-  work  tun  now 
in  tlu>  Institution:  Broom-making,  cane-seating,  Iiandaad 
machine  sewing,  head-work,  knitting  and  erochfti 
following  trades  have    been   taught,  hut  are  now    • 
tinned:     Brush-making,  willow   basket-making;,  mattr 
making,   hat   braiding,   shoe-making,  making    m 
carpet-weavi  og. 

According  to  our  present  law,  blind  and  purblind 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  may  be  admit! 
and  allowed  f<>  remain  till  they  are  twenty-* 
over  twenty-one  may  l»e  reeeived  and  permits 
..nt    year,  tor  tin-  purpose  of  learning  a  trade.     F< 
over  twenty-one  may  have  their   time   extended 
Miiis.  if  it  is  thought  advisable. 

There  are  now  in  t  > * « -  State  aboul  l.otm  bliud  pereutie; 
these  probably  225  art'  under  Jl  yearn  uf  age.     T) 
125   pupils   under  -Jl    now   in    the   Institution    leavil 
under  21  veare  who  are  not  enjoying  the  priwilM 

of  the  Institution. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the    Institution  t>.  reach,  -  ■ 
possible,  all  tin-  blind  of  suitable  age  and  mental 
in  tin-  State,  and  u<  give  them  a  good  common  schoo 
cation,  such  a-  will  til  them  to  gain  an  independent  I 
hood. 

The  graduate**  of  this  Institution  will  !•<•  found  in  thi 
State,  and  id  other  States  succeeding  in  supporting  them 
selves  wholly  »r   |«rtly   b\    the   trades  and    |> 


which  their  training  here  has  fitted  them.  Some  have 
had  peculiarly  good  success  in  business.  Some  have  gone 
on  in  their  education  through  college  with  marked  ability" 
Many  have  succeeded  as  teacher*  of  music  and  literary 
studies  in  this  Institution  and  elsewhere.  Very  few  will 
he  found  supported  at  the  public  expense.  Some  have 
tailed,  of  course.  Many  persons  with  sight  fail  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  But  a  fair  average  will  show  that  the 
graduates  of  this  Institution  stand  well  in  the  world  as 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  of  independent  char- 
acter. 

PRESENT   OFFICERS   OF   THE    INSTITUTION,  1K7<5. 

liiHiitl  of  TriixtwM — John  (J.  Dun,  London,  Madison  county; 
Henry  ('.  Noble,  Columbus.  Franklin  county;  Thomas  Ber- 
lin, Columbus,  Franklin  county. 

Sn/wrinfciulnit — (1.  L.  Smead.  M.  A. 

Tmrhcrx—  H.  P.  Rolfe,  A.  B.,  (J.  B.  Lindsay,  Miss  Kate 
Franklin,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Heyl,  Miss  Nellie  B.  Holt,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Smead. 

Ttiu-fitr*  of  Mu*ir — H.  J.  Nothnagel,  Miss  Mattie  Edgerton, 
Miss  Joanna  Donovan. 

MtiMi'r  /{tinier — Miss  Katie  Henderlick. 

Teneherx  of  Work  Def/tirhn/'nt — Henry  Hauenstein,  Miss 
Ruth  C.  Bartlett.  Miss  Mary  Wainwright,  Miss  Bell  Mc- 
Kihben. 

Stemirtl — I).  M.  Brelsford. 

/»/,,,„/,•/,/„— William  M.  Awl,  M.  I). 

Matron — Miss  Olive  M.  Brown. 

i lotixi'bi'fter — Mrs.  E.  J.  Weston. 

A**i*t<iiit  Mutrmix — Miss  Martha  L.  McKibben,  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Adams. 


HISTORY  <>1:  THE  ()HH»  INSTITUTION 


►  <  t  B      T  H  X 


EDUCATION   OF   THE   DEAF   AND    DUMB, 

LOCATED    AT    COIUMBUS. 


The  first  movement  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  estab- 
lish ;in  Institution  of  its  own,  tor  the  education  of  the  Deal 
and  I  Hi  mU,  was  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1821.  To  what 
extent  deaf  mutes  in  tin  Btate  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  educational  advsjriages offered  from  is!  7.  by  Eastern  in- 
stitutions, i-  in»t  definitely  known.  Freeman  Hurt,  from 
Cincinnati,  bad  entered  the  Hartford  school  in  the  spring 
of  1818]  and  bail  remained  there  three  yean  and  a  bah'  at 
bis  own  expense.  Joaiaa  Price,  of  Stark  County,  applied 
tor  legislative  aid  during  the  session  of  181&-20,  in  sending 
ln^  BOO  to  Hartford,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  lo  that  effect 
by  the  appropriate  committee,  but  it  was  never  enacted. 
A  pupil  fmni  Ohio  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  in  1821, 

It  w:is  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1821,  that  an 
iciation  of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  "  for 
establishing  a  sehon]  far  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Ihtmb  in  this  part  of  the  Western  country."  Rev.  James 
Chute  was  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Institution,  and  sent 
to  tin-  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  to  acquire  the  art 
essentia]  to  qualify  him  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  Mr.  Chute,  upon  his  arrival  in  July,  wan  cordially 
received,  and  wa-  offered  every  facility  available.  He  spent 
but  four  months,  however,  in  these  preliminary  studies — 
a  period  much  too  short  for  the  acquisition  of  even  tolera- 
ble skill.    Iii   December  of  the  same  year,  the  association 


applied  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  under 
the  nunu-  of  "  The  Western  Asylum  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  i"i  pecuniary  aid.  The  applica- 
tion iras.  unsuccessful,  on  the  ground  that  an  In.-titution  of 
ihi-  character,  designed  to  meet  the  want-  ■  ■!'  the  • 
dumb  of  the  state,  should  be  centrally  Local 

The  interest  thus  awakened  was  fostered  hy  on- 

der  date  of  January  :>.  1832,  received  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State   from  tin    Director-  of  th<-  Philadelphia    Institution 

tor  the   heat 'and   Ihiinh.  then  recent  1  y  organized. 

It  states  that  ••  returns  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
made  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State:  Pennsylvania), 
hi  aoeordanee  with  a  recent  le^ral  enactment,  and  what   nu 
apprehended  by  some  i-  now  reduced  to  a  painful  oertaint 
th.ir  atttnbet  being  found  much  greater  than  had  bi 
erallv  BUpposed    This,  we  presume,  will  prove  to  be  the  cat* 
m  our  sister  States,  considering  how  much  neglect  such  un- 
fortunate persons  too  often  snffer,and  the  moth, 
ccahnent  which  tlieir  friends  and  patents  find  in  their  |>er- 
-oii.il  feelings,  \\  hen  there  is  no  prospect  of  .Lri\ '  m  re- 

lief." The  Direotors  describe  al  length  the  facilities  which 
they  have  provided  for  the  education  of  deaf  routes,  and 
invite  tin-  attendance  of  pupils  from  Ohio  up 
tanas  as  from  their  own  State.  They  also  invite  • 
Mature  to  make  an  annual  appropriation,  to  be  applied  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Governor,  for  the  education  «.f  thr 
deaf  and  dumh.  "  in  Borne  suitable  and  convenient  Institu- 
tion."    The  invitation  was  not  accepted. 

In  the  session  of  1823-8) an  act  was  paused  re<|uirii 
listers  of  the  several  townships  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  enumeration  <>f  white  pe 
ascertain  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  of  all 
return  said  lists  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  P 
of   >aid  county."      This  enumeration,  carefully    taken,   re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  four  hundred  and  tweni  teal 
mutes,  not  including  Athens  and  Hamilton  Counties,  thr 
latter  being  also  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  returned  as  under  twe 


years  of  age.  Of  the  whole  number.  279  were  returned  ae 
"  poor,*1  8fl  as  in  'middling  circumstances."  72  as  in  "good 
circumstances, ""  anil  of  11  no  report  is  given.  It  WU  plain 
that  in  the  State  at  tiutt  time,  possessing  a  population  of 
about  600,000,  at  least  200  mate  children  of  school  age  stood 
in  seed  "f  > •<lu<*ation.  and,  furthermore,  tliat  without  pecu- 
niary assistance,  sducation,  in  the  ease  "t  most,  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Tin-  way  was  thus  |  in  \  rami  fur  a  successful  eflbrt  to  estab- 
lish an  Institution  at  the  legislative  session  of  1826-7.  The 
Rev.  I  :n n«s  Huge,  D.  1  > ,  of  Dolombus,  a  gentleman  to  whom, 
excepting  ( hose  within  the  Institution  itself,  the  deaf  mutes 

of  the  State  art'   more  indebted   than  to   any  other  individ- 
ual, was  tin-  immediate  agent  in  attaining  this  much  do- 
sired  object.    Through  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Hoge/thi 
nighted  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  the 

attention  of  liovernor  Morrow,  and  the  resull  Was  a  strong 

recommendation,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
autumn  e€  this  year,  to  establish  an  Institution  for  their 

heiieHt.       The   subject    was    referred   in   the    PloUSC  to  B  select 

committee  of  throe.  An  elaborate  memorial,  prepared  by 
l>r.  rJoge,  and  signed  by  a  large  Dumber  of  prominent  citi- 
zens, was  presented  to  this  committee,  detailing,  at  length, 
tin    destitute  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — the  efl 

thai  bad  been  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  recently  lift 

our  own.  for  their  relief — and  the  entin  raeoess  that  might 
be   attained    in    their   cdueatioti.     Some    statements  of  the 

memorial,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  deaf  mutes  preyr- 
oijs  to  instruetion.  and  their Ignoronoe  of  spiritual  and  moral 

truth-,  were,  at  the  time,  received  even  by  intelligent  pet* 
sons  with  much  credulity,  although  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  abundantly  proved  their  correct  m  --  A  hill  for 
taearporatiag  the  Institution  was  repotted  by  the  commit- 
tee. Which  pftSSed    both    Houses,  without  SeHoUr-  opposition. 

The  bill  appointed  a  board  of  Trustees,  with  the  usual  cor- 
poratS  powers — allowed  them  to  hold  property  for  the  object 

speoified — the  annual  tseome  of  which  should  not 

$30,000:  and   provided   for   the   support  of  one   pupil  from 


eaeh  judicial  circuit  in  the  State.  at  an  annual  expense  not 
exceeding  8100  (to  ••<•  paid  out  of  tin-  Lite  .  and 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  rears,  the  time  gent-rally 
fixed  upon  at  the  outset  by  theseveral  Star 
period  for  the  education  oi  tli.'  deaf  ami  dumb. 

Before  an  actual  organization  was  effected  under  thi- 
ol" incorporation,  there  wae  a  movement  in  a  different 
iif  tin  State  tliat  deserves  mention.     It  was  the  openi 
a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in   tin    town  of  Tallmadge,   in    - 

mit  County.    Ti bjed  q  have  been   to  supply  aa 

immediate  want,  rather   t  -lahli-h  a    permanent  In- 

stitution. 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Justus  Bradley,  of  this 
three  daughtere  who  were  deaf  unites.    The  sympathy  of 
titisene  being  excited  in  their  behalf,  it  was  found  that 
were  in  the  neighboring  town-hip-  a  number  of< 
individuals  laboring  under  the  same  misfoi ■:  ,rj  it  wa> 

determined  to  oommen  tool  for  their  instruction, 

this]  Board  of  Trustees  was  organi 

John  Keys.  Kliznr  Wright.  Garry  Treat,  A.  ('.  Wr 
Philo  Wright   and  Alpha  Wright.     The  school  wa- 
in May,  1827,  under  the  instruction  of  Mi  Smith 
a  deaf  mute,  who  had  been  for  six  years  a   pupil   in.   ' 

lum  at    Hartford,  and  was  continued  two  year-.     Ii 
tained  in  all  eleven  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  after 
members  of  the  school  at  Columbus.     It  \ 
private  charity,  with  the  exception  of  $100  given 
Legislature,  in  1828,  toward  paying  the  salan  erf*  the  tea 
The  same  hill  also  granted  $100  for  tin-  next  year,  pro' 
the  Bchool  at  <  'olnmbus  did  not  previously  go  into  O] 
This  hist  sum  does  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
i  ry. 
The  first  Board  of  Trustee- of  the  Institution  at  Cotam* 
bus,  unrler  the  act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:     Rev.  .lame-   Huge,  l>    I  >.    and  Gusrt 
Swan.  Esq.,  of  Franklin  County;  Thomas   K 
Fairfield  County ;  Rev.  William  Graham,  of  Rose  I 
Rev.    Win.    Burton,  of  Pickawav  f'ountv:  John  H.  Jai 


Esq.,  of  Champaign  County;  Thomas*  I).  Webb,  Seq 
Trumbull  County,  and  Samuel  ("hu-k.  Esq.,  of  Clarke  Coun- 
ty. The  Governor"  of  the  State  was  (^officio  President  of 
ih.'  Board, and  hr.  Boge  wasohosen  Secretary.  They  met 
organised  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  their  first  report  to 
the  Legislature  was  made  in  December,  1837.  tu  this  re- 
p«ui  tIkv  estimate  that,  should  an  institution  be  opened, 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect,  in  the  course  of  tin-  year,  "t' 
from  liiiv  t'>  seventy-five  pupils. 

As  the  revenues  of  the  State  were,  at  this  time,  princi- 
pally engroased  in  a  greal  unrk  .it'  internal  improvement — 
uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River — the 
aouroee  of  income  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
institution  were  s  matter  of  m>  anal!  interest,  or  tin-.. 
three  trere  proposed  by  the  Trustees  1st,  a  share  in  the 
Literary  Fund;  2d,  an  application  to  Congress  fers  tnun- 
shipof  land;  3d,  openings  paper  at  the  office  of  the  Coun- 
ty Clark  of  each  County  for  private  subscriptions.  The 
trustees  close  their  report  by  recommending  that,  from 
a  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  and  to  pub- 
lic  sentin  is  thev  can  ascertain,  it  he  located  at 

Columbus,  alleging  tlnii  "Here  it  will  be  under  the  eye, 
and  subject  to  the  inspection,  of  the  Legislature  at  all 
times;  and,  also,  thai  the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  con* 
ance  which  are  collected  at  this  point,  render  it  more 
convenient  to  anj  point  in  thi>  State  than  any  other 
place" — reasons  which  have  lost  none  of  their  fbrot  by  the 
lapse  of  time  By  an  ad  of  the  Legislature,  pasaed  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  the  institution  was  located  at  Columbus. 

The  gentleman  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Institution 

was    Mr.    Horatio    V    UnoU-lI.  who    went    to    Hartford    in 

March,  L828,  to  qualify  himself  for  his  n<w  duties,  and  win* 
remained  there  in  tin-  prosecution  of  hi.-,  object  about  a 
year  and  s  half  The  Bohool  was  opened  October,  16,  i^'-i'1. 
in  a  .-mall  building,  rented  for  the  purpose,  standing  on  the 
northwest  oomerof  Broad  and  High  streets.  Tin-  build 
has  since  In-cn  removed.  A  lady  was  employed  to  board  the 
pupils  at  a  fixed   rate.    The  prospect  ai   the  opening 


sufficiently  discouraging.  Only  three  pupils  weTe  present, 
and  these  were  from  tin-  immediate  vicinity.  Otic  of  the 
three  proved  idiotic:  another  was  a  boy  of  weak  intellect, 
and  nut  Long  afterward  beoame  hopelessly  insane. 
these  were  all  that  could  be  gathered,  notwithstanding  a 
oircular,  stating  the  the  school,  had   been    pub- 

lished for  some  months  previously  in  1 1 1 •  -  principal  par 
tin'  State.     Before  the  close  of  the  term, however,  the  num- 
ber of  the  }iu|»il>  increased  bo  ten,  and  in  the  coarse  <»f  thn 
next  year  to  twenty-two,  ami  an  assistant    teacher  wa.- 
pioyed  at  the  oommenoement of  the  second  year      Aftei  thr 
schools  were  once  in  operation,  the  number  of  pupils  1- 
steadily   to   increase,  and   it    was  soon    nee  -tain 

other   assistance    in   the  department   of  instruction 

The  school  subsequently  removed   t>.  a   building   in 
rear  of  the  present   Buckeye   Bouse,  nexl  to  roome  in 
old    Court    Bouse,  and    next    to   No.  •_'*   Sorth   I 
wln-rc  ir  remained  until  it-  removal  to  it-  permanent  h 
upon  grounds  of  it- own.  in  l.v.i. 

At  the  ontsel  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  it 
hoped  that  its  support  might  be  provided  for  by  tin-  pro* 
Seeds   of    the   -ale  of  a   township  of  land,  which  it  wa- 
il could  be  obtained  from  the  general  (iovernment  by 
Congretsiona]  grants,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Hartford  ami  Kentucky   Asylums.     Thi-  was  urged  by 
Trustees   in   their   first   annual    report,  and    had   al* 

mentioned  by  Governor  Morrow  in  hi-  message  recommend* 
hag  the  banding  of  the  institution,    fiovernnr  Mc.\rthur. 

in    hi-   mes-a-e    n»   tie-  Assembly  of   1KM0-1.  ad  vised   tha 
memorial  he  presented  to  Congress  un  th 
was  done,  and  an  act  passed  tie   Legislature  directing 
DMmbefa  of  Oongrem  from  trw    -  >usetheirii 

in  forwarding  tin-  measure. 

A  Kill  granting  a  township  panned  one  lh 
without  opposition,  and  it  was  confidentially  expected  that 
it  would  meet  with  equal  favor  in  the  other  branch.     The 
hill,   howev.r.   w;i-   not    reached   in   the  order  of  husin* 
the  body  adjourneil. 


The  lirsl  appropriation  of  money  made  to  the  institution 

by  1 1 1 1 ■  L«  L'jsluture  was  during  tin-  session  of  1887-8.     Thin 

the  sum  of  8376.60,  being,  at  the  time/the  unexpended 

balance  of  the    Literary    Fund,  and   was  used    In  defraying 

the  expenses  of  tin'  Principal  at  the  Hjirffoi-d  school  ln 
I  v.  I.  s_'.'j:i'.>  vrere  also  granted  from  the  same^ fond  to  com- 
plete the  buildings.  An  art  was  passed  during  the  session 
of  1831-2,  appropriaf  ing  BO  the  Bfie  of  the  Institution  onc- 

fiuirtli  of  t lit-  mollis  accruing  ben  Ihe  auction  bbJob,  i 

etc..  of  Hamilton  county.  The  aiuonnt  at  rust  annually 
realized  from  this  source  v\a-  Something  OW  $2,080.  It 
became  less  in  succeeding  years,  and  was  finally  turned  into 
some  other  channel.     The  deficiency  waa  made  up  by  direct 

appropriation-,  which  eventually  hccanie  the  sole  soup 
support. 

During  tin-  session  of  l  *•_''.  i-:i<>,  an  act  was  punned  author- 
ising tlie  -upporf  of  one  indigent  pupil  from  each  sf  tlie 
nine  judicial  ,  iivuil-  of  the  Slate,  l  he  pupil  to  he  "seiei 

by  the  Baud  of  Trustees,  from  panose  recommended  by  Ihe 

associate  jndgaa  of  the}  counties  where  they  re-idc."  At 
the  aessiun  #rf  1830-81,  the  support  of  an  additional  pupil 

from  each  circuit  was  authorized.  \  I  lh>  -.->■], »n  ,,\  \s:\ 
(his  nunihcr  h:i-  inCTBaaod  to  time;  and  during  that  of 
Is:'.:',- I.  the  Trustees  were  authorized  to  admit  thiriv 
St;ite  pupils,  and  twel  ve  additional  ones  annually,  till  the 
nuinher  should  e(|iial  sixty.  At  each  of  these  period*,  the 
provistoe  made  iraa  intended  and  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
io  meet  the  probable  number  of  applications.     During  Ihe 

BOSBMA  Of  I M I    these    limitations    were    repeated,  and    the 

Trti-  re  instructed  lo  admit  all  suitable  applicant-. 

It  n.i>  provided,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  that  the 
annual  expense  ..t  erich  pupil  should  not  exceed  $100  for 
the  «es8TOT)  of  ten  month-.  This  wa-  reduced,  by  the  ,ni 
of  \s:\\.  to  ,<7"i,  which  WBfi  found  to  he  abottt  the  actual  ex- 
pense at  (hat  time.  In  iS.",7.  it  was  aL'uin  fixed  at  $100. 
Ry  the  Constitution  of  1S.i2.  it  uas  provided  that  "  institu- 
tion- for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  Hind,  deaf  and  dumh. 

shall  alwavs  be  fostered  and  SttppoTted  by  the  State,  and  he 


mbjeot    to  racb   regulationiJ  as   may  b<  ibed   by  th«- 

General  Assembly."     And  from  that  date  on.  the  «-xj- 

of  the   [institution  were  met    by  ag 

At  prOSCnt  the  ordinary  .-.,-r    pt-r  annum    i*  ebrml     -.   • 

pupil. 

The  time  at  firsl  contemplated  as  sufficient  for  tl 
of  instruction  was,  as  has  already  beet 
At    tin    session  of  1833,  thi-  timi  sed    to 

years,  and  in  1834  to  five  years.  In  lS44.an  aet 
tllowing  the  Trustees  to  retain  pupils,  ai  thei 
for  a  period  Longer,  than  h\  and  n..t  exeeedin  z  - 

This  limit,  i«  1866,  ma  extended  t<>  ten. 

One  of  tin-  oral  objects  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
Legislature,  after  incorporating  the  Institution,  was 
vide  a  proper  location,  and  ti»  erect  suitable  buildings  for 
■  ■(. [iniKMlatiuii.      Indeed,  in  the  act  <»f  incorporation  it- 
self, it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  ',  s  at    thai 
time  appointed  to  report  to  the  Genet  'ong 
other  particulars,  with  regard  to  the  locality,  plans,  hnild- 
mgB,  Ac.  nrc— :uv  for  an    Institution,  and   in  Janm 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  an  approprial 
made  to  purchase  a  site.     Thin               urcd  in  I 
mary  following.     A   tract,  consisting  of  three  outlota 
teining  three  and  a  third  acres  each,  lying  about  hal 
mile  ea>t  of  the  State   ||<     -          i>  selected   and   pure}: 
for   three    hundred    dollars,  fit-     land    l»einfj  n 
about  one-half  a  donation  at  the  time.     The   selection 
most  admirably  made.     The  grounds,  embi  a  of 
ten  acres,  are  ample  in  extent,  the  soil  of  I 
the  water  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  situati 
of  access  and  almost  anparalleled  as  to  it-  health/        ■> 

The   first    building   for   the    use  of  the   school   w    - 
raenced  in   1882,  and   was  occupied  at  the  opening 
fall  term  of  1834.     The  building   was  fifty  i<  ■  _  J*ty. 

and    three    stories    high,   the    general    plan    of    th. 
in  New    York    having    been    adopted,      h    was   ri 
to  provide  school.  lodein^,  dining,  and  sitting  room* 
from  nixty  to  eighty  pupils,  and  was  supp 


enough  to  meet  tin-  wants  of  the  Institution  fur  a  |on«  time 
to  come.    The  in*  pupils  Boon  showed  it  to  lit- much 

t < m >  small.  A  wing,  seventy  by  thirty,  and  four  storied 
high,  was  added  to  the  eouth  end  of  the  original  building 
in  L845~&.  Ir  [856, a  building  one  handled  and  thirty-five, 
and  two  stories  high,  designed  ultimately  for  shop  rooms, 
wa<  added  to  tin-  accommodations of  the  family,  and  from 
thai  time  on  mini  the  opening  of  tin-  new  house,  in  hSftw, 
the  attendance  oontinued  st  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In    1868,  tin-    necessity    for   enlargement    liafl    heeouie   -<■ 

enf  that  the  Gtanernl  Assembly,  without  a  dissenting 
\<>tr,  enacted  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure.  It  was  Mist  occupied  in  tin*  fall  of  1868.  Ii  if 
the  must  extensive  and  commodious  structure  devoted  to 
the  education  of  deal  mutes  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  de- 
-erve>  more  particular  description. 

It  consists  of  Reven  buildings,  suitably  connected,  arid 
mm  erected  at  a  oust  of  8850,000,  It  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  elaborately  trimmed  with  stone,  The  roofing  is  of  slate, 
the  cornice  «>f  galvanized  iron,  and  the  balconies,  pillars. 
railing  and  Hour,  of  iron.  The  number  of  bricks  required 
was 8,000,000 ;  the  roof  wrnioe  Is  3,800 feet  in  Length;  the 
gas  pipe  measured  two  miles;  the  interior  wads  and  ceil- 
ings have  a  surface  of  twelve  acres,  and  the  Boors  b  surface 
of  four  acres.  The  windows  cumber  800.  The  front  build- 
ing, -70  feet  in  length,  is  surmounted  by  seven  lowers,  the 
central  one  being  115  feel  high,  the  two  at  its  side  106 

and    the  four  at  the   comers  !>7  feet       The  renter  tower  has 

been  finished  to*the  top,  and  from  it,  ascending  by  a  spiral 
staircase,  visitors  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city.  Tins 
Front  building  is  divided  by  a  ball  ten  feel  wide,  running 
its  entire  length,  upon  even  story,  each  story  above  the 
mm  nt  being  fifteen  feet  high.  The  use  of  this  building 
offices,  Library,  museum,  hospitals,  parlors,  sewing  and 
store-rooms,  and  chambers  occupied  by  teachers,  officers  and 
employes.  Attached  to  the  front  building  are  three  wii 
running  north.  The  central  wing,  l4-"»  by  40 feet,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  kitchen  and  adjacent  store-roans,  the  dining- 


d  a  cha|>el  28  feel  in  height.  The  two  exterior 
vinga  extend  north  11">  pset,  affording  a  hull  th#*  rniir*- 
length,  an 1. 1  adjacent  room*  for  l.;i'j  ing 

bathing  and  weter-elaoeta  Attacked  t<>  these  exterior 
rings,  ami  extending  at  right  angles  i"  them  110  feet  east 
and  s/est,  are  two  (rings,  4<>  feet  wide,  ml  led  l\  -  and 

girls'  iringa  The  first  story  is  used  as  a  play-room. 
second  is  the  sitting  Of  study-r.».m. and  i-  used  out  ■  »t"  school 
and  work  h<»ur.s.  The  t\\<>  u]>per  stories  are  doruutoriesk 
That*  lido  wings  return  by  corridors  to  the  central  w 
uhirh  oontinnee  by  the  bakery  and  stee-rooms  in  tin*  base- 
iiM-nt,  and  by  corridors  in  every  story,  to  the  school  build- 
ing  in  the  Bear.     This,  building  u  IK  'brae 

stories  high,  and  contains  twenty-three  school-rooms  Still 
further  la  the  rear  iea  bnilding  100  feel  square,!] 
oorner  of  which  rises  the  ventilating  shaft.  115  feet  high. 
This  bnilding  contains  the  boilers,  engines  and  pamfwuned 
far  beating  the  main  building,  and  for  supplying  every  part 
with  water.  The  eeoond  etery  in  nrmipiort  by  the  machinery 
and  apphanoes  mi  the  laundry. 

The  Institution  pan  accommodate  four  bund 
and   has  bad  that  inniil»er  for  three  years  pa-t. 

The  yearly   period  of   iiistructinii  i-  forty   « 
vacation,  of  twelve  weeks,  pupils  spend  a1  their  be 

heat   mute-  off  ordinary  health,  morals  and  m 
iiy.'aii  admissible  betw een  the  year-  of  -i.\  and  tweiityn 
and  may  remain  such  a  portion  of  too  veers  as  their  pen- 
greet-  and  and  oonduct  may  justify.    '1  iaalnw 

tion.  with  children  of  ordinary  intellect,  requires  U 
ef  study.     It  is  divided  into  three  departments,  nallod 
uiary.  Grammar  and    Academic,  and  covering   four,    tl 
and  three  yean,  respect  Ively 

The  Primary  elasssa,  al   present   fifteen  in  numts  r 
engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  t he  simpler  form1" of  langti 
ami  oat  reading  books  especially  prepared  for  thadeal 
dumii.     These  rlmwoti  also  acquire  a  good  knowhdgi 
manship.  flu*  fundamental   rules  of  arithmet  tii 

Imok  in  geography 


The  liiiunni.ii  \f  in   numher.  continue  to  study 

language,  making  use  of  the  easy  readers  of  the   puttie 

nchools.  They  continue  the  study  of  arithmetic  anil  ireo<_r- 
ruphv.  and  also  take  up  histories  <>(  the  United  States. 
Pi  iiinaii-liijt  is  succeeded  in  those  classes  by  drawing. 

The  kdCademtC  Glasses,  tWO  m  in  numher,  continue  the 
daily  study  and  practice  of  aomposition.  They  add  in 
arithmetic  the  study  of  algebra.  Fn.nn  physical  geography 
they  pass  to  natural  history  and  scinirr,  usintr  the  current 
utoBaoatary  text  books  in  natural  history,  chemistry,  phye 
i,-s.  geology,  asiiotiniiiy  and  botany.  Genersj]  history  if 
taken  up.  ami  als«>  sums  practical  treatise  u|khi  civil  gas> 
eminent  and  political  economy.  Drawing  in  these dastss  i- 
uatiisd  to  g  point  of  decided  eyoeltonoe.     When  called  for, 

u-.ii.  also,  Is  taught  Latin  enough  to  socun adznisf 
to  the  National  Deaf  llnte  College  at  Washington,  1>.  C 

Fri>ni  all  departments  and  olasseB  dally  dutaffli  an  ssnoa 
of  those  pupils  who  sue  Likely  to  profit  by  instruction  in 
articulation  and  lip  reading.  About  one-tenth  of  th< 
whole  number  aiv  thus  taught,  and  with  mirhcient  profit 
to  folly  justify  the  attention  sad  oust 

Pupils  of  the  two  higher  departments  an  onoo— aged 
in  the  constant  use  uf  the  library,  which  has  hcen  selected 
and  is  replenished,  iron  time  to  time,  with  especial  iosuf- 
snoo-to  iheif  nransa  A  weekly  paper,  the  ttattft  CAesasele, 
has  been  published  at  the  Institution  for  eight  years. 

The  pupils  t«f  the  Academic  department,  with  some  from 
below,  have  -aistaittrcl  for  yean  a  flourishing  Literary  Be- 
ciety,  called  the  "Ottoman."  By  its  reguhw  nteetsnga,  held 
upon  Saturday  evenings,  and  by  its  eecaaionaJ  inhibitions, 
it  affords  voluntary  occupation  to  the  more  active  and  SOD 
hitious  minds,  and  also  contrihutes  to  tin-  increased! 
oral  intelligence  and  dignified  culture 

R>Thc    length   of  the   school-dnv  is    tive  horns,  divided    into 

two  sessions,  and  eranbinod  by  a  system  of  iut.it ion.  with 
two  and  on. -ha If  hour-  tsf  manual  labor. 

Bcheo]   keeps  every  day  in  the  sjeek,  that  oi'  Saturday 

eiosi'Bg   at   noon,  and    thai  of  Sunday  lasting  forty-five  min- 


and  being  occupied  with  subjects  apppropriafc 
day. 

On  Sabbath  morning.  also,  the  oldest  third  of  th< 
attend  ;i  religious  service,  lasting  >>m-  hour,  conducted  by 
the  Superintendent  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the -second  third 
attend  a   similar  service,  Lasting  thirty  minutes,  condu 
l>y  tlie  Superintendent.     An  hour  of  each  evenii 
with  the  older  pupils,  an  hour  and  a  ball  at  in  the 

preparation  of  the  next  day's  lessons. 

A-  t<>  the  medium  <>i  communication  iu  the  Bchool  and 
the  household,  it  is,  first,  oral  speech,  where  possiblfij 
end,  written  B] -h.  where  it  is  intelligible,  and  d    - 

unduly  weary;  and  thirdly,  where  neither  oral  QOr  written 

speech  are  feasible,  the  mutes  own  pantomine,  remember* 
inp  ever  that  it  is  hut  a  scaffolding,  employed  by  the 
huilder.  until  the  real  structure — Language — is  coo 
to  lie  then  laid  aside. 

The  unite  will,  indeed,  always  return  to  it  with  theai 
tion   felt    by  every  person    for   his  own   vernacular   tongue; 
Imt  Living,  an  he  does,  surrounded  l>y  speaking  [«i 
will,  however  reluctantly,  conform  to  then  medium 

of  ideas, looking  forward  with  earnest  hope  to  tb 
unfolding,  when  the  many  tongues  of  earth, discordant  now 
will  blend  in  one  universal  language. 

The  subject  of  workshops  early  engaged  the  attenti 
of  the  friends  of  the    Institution,  and  tb 
strongly  recommended  in  the  reports  of  that   period.     It 
«:i-  with  great  force  argued  that  some  part  of  tin-  inter 
of  relaxation  from  study  might    he  profitably  employed  in 
learning  a   useful   trade,  and   thus  skill   he  acquired, 
habits  of  industry,  formed,  which  would  i* 

to   them    in   after   life.      Accordingly,  in    1838,  a   I 
story  building,  twenty  by  sixty,  wj-  .  re,  ted  tor  this 
The  only  trade  Introduced  was  that  of  shoemaking. 
the  pupils  as  were  of  suitable  .  employed  four  bo 

a  day.  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  ■  for  tin*  pur- 

pose.    T1m  arrangement  was  followed  for  a  number  < 
uiiliall    tin-    BUOeese    that  COUld  hi  I    under 


the  oiroumstancee.  The  system  at  rli;it  biaae&rored  Was 
evidently  an  unfortunate  one.  The  only  compensation 
which  the  person  employed  ti>  t »m-l i  the  trade  received  was 
the  labor  of  the  boys.  His  apparent  interest  would  he  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  labor,  without  refer- 
ence tn  tin  improvement  of  the  pupil.  The  obvious  infer- 
ence should  have  been,  not  that  the  whole  matt  i  should  be 
abandoned,  but  that  tl  should  be  conducted  on  different 
principles.  The  contract  having  expired,  it  was  not 
renewed.  In  1863  shoemaking  was  resumed,  the  State  pro- 
riding  ;i  foreman  and  materials.  Under  fch.ii  efficient  sya> 
ii  in  the  instruction  of  mutes  in  useful  mechanical  labor 
hag  Binoe  continued. 

In  I88jf  as  enactment  of  the  Legislature  required  ilie 
addition  to  the  mechanical  instruction  of  the  Institution  of 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.  The  quarters  occu- 
pied by  these  trades  were  fcfae  building,  180  by  35,  previously 
referred  to. 

To  foster  the  operation  of  this  enlargement  <>t'  the  indus- 
trial department   without  detriment  to  the  literary  educa" 
■  if  tin-  pupils,  a  coniliiiiiitiun  nf  tin-  twn  w»*  established, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  method: 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  consisting  at 
present  i>l"  seven,  seven  and  eight  classes.  The  day  is  alto 
divided  into  three  sessions  of  two,  two  and  three  hours,  the 
lirst  extending  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine;  the 
ad  from  half-past  ten  to  half-past  twelve ;  and  the  third 
from  two  tn  live,  with  half  an  hour's  raoen  ;ii  half-past 
three.  Ai  half-past  seven  the  regular  duties  of  the  day 
begin.  Tun  divisions  yn>  to  their  respective  class  rooms, 
and  the  third  u  distributed,  the  boys  to  their  trades  and 
the  girls  to  the  bindery  and  the  housework.  AI!  are  dis- 
missed at  half-past  nine.  At  half-past  ten, after  the  chapel 
service,  two  divisions  go  to  their  class-rooms,  and  one  is  dis- 
tributed ;t>  before,  the  boys  to  their  shops  and  tin-  girls  ti- 
the binden  and  the  housework.  All  are  dismissed  at 
half-past  twelve,  the  hour  for  dinner.  At  twoo'cloch 
before,  two  divisions  s<»  to  -eh<«»l.  and  the  third  to  the 
trades  and  housework. 


Thu>.  in  working  hour.*,  from  half-past  seres  in  the-  morn- 
ing until   five  in  the  afternoon,  two-thirdc  of  the  eeasrfstM 

are  at -ehool.  and  one-third  i- at  work.  Every  pupil  attend* 
Hchonl    two   sessions    daily    ami    works   01  n.      The 

.iv.r,f_'c  daily  time  spent  ;it  school  H  SOmH  li  mil'  b-s-  than 
live  h.mrs,  and  that  spent  in  manual  Labor  is  almut  two  hours 
ami  |  half.  To  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  time,  and  ni#> 
a    desirable    variety    the  assignment    nan 

aa  the  first  'lay  <>f  sjsth  month,  so  thai  those  who  ■ 
iii  the  morning  any  month,  work    the  next  month  in    the 
forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  month  after  that.     Tl 
who  work    in   the  forenoon  any  month,  work   in  the  al 
no*. ii  the    oext,  and   those    who   work    in    tie-  afternoon  an\ 
month,  work  in  the  morning  the  a< 
This  rotation   i-  so  generally  understood  by  the  pupils 

'hat   1 1 1  •■  •  1 1  tie-  tir-t  day  of  each    month    the  change  t 

has  uulv   to  he  announced,  without  explanation,  and  all  go 

to  their  appropriate  departments  without  confusion. 

The  impediment-  taretteeesefn]  -hop-  in  a-\  lnm-.as  the  j 
cane  hurga,  are  these:     Daring  school  hours,  from  nil. 

four  o'eliK'k.  <>r  from  eight    to  one,  as   the  the 

shops  are,  BS  the  department    is  usually  organized.  nc< •<>««•»- 

riall\   empty,  and  the  master*   unemployed,  unless  th.  y 
busy    themselves    in    preparing    work,    a*    the 

n,  all   neeessarillv  go  to  the  shop-    ;..•_'•  ther.  hefi.ri 
after  school,  or  at  both  time-,  and,  supposing  three  trad, 
he  taught,  a.-  is  the  ease  with  us.  the  boys,  arhea  two  hun- 
dreil  in  number,  the  number  we  actualh  have,  would  . 
.i'_re  "\e:  r.  a   simp.     \o  master  can   give   suitable 

attention   SO  sixty  apprentice-  at  one  time,  however  dilli- 
gently  he  may  prepare  for  it.  or  be  sure  that  they  are  a] 
them  even  nt  work.     A  -hop.  if  possible,  sl,,,uld  b*V( 

ti>.n-  prokmsjed   through  an  ordinary    working 
and.    in  a  large  institution  at  least,  should   -<■• 

nut  of  pupils  in  •  -  through  the  flay.     Thp 

wisdom  of  this  method   L  'on  firmed  by  eight  years 

of  experience 

The  health  of  the  Institution  id  nee  its  establishment  1m* 


been  n  matter  of  congratulation.    During  lit  years 

there  have  been  but   twenty-eight   deaths.    Thi 
duration  of  schooling  has  been  four  years  and  a  half,  and 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  received  bus  been  I £25.     Two 
ui'  the  twenty-eight  died  by  drowning]  and  one  by  railroad 
accident.     By  reason  of  cholera   in  the  city  in  ls:'':'>.  and 

again    ill    1849,  the   tfchool    was  dismissed    for   B   -liort   time 

before  the  close  of  tbesession.  In  1867,  also  the'prevalence 
utf  typhoid  fever  occasioned  the  closing  of  school  in  March. 
During  the  past  four  years,  with  b  daily  attendance  <>r  four 
hundred,  hut  two  deaths  have  occurred. 

The  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  five  gentlemen  successively.  M  r.  11.  X.  Hub- 
bell,  by  his  nut  iring  energy,  faithfulness  end  skill,  bestowed 
fog  twenty-four  years,  brought  it  from  --mall  and  feeble  be- 
ginningstoa  position  of  decided  importance,  a  ml  one  hold- 
ings warm  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Pew  persons,  a-  they  look  at  an  Institution  of  this  charac- 
ter in  if-  mature  ami  perfected  organization, and  in  the  lull 
exercise  of  its  beneficent  career,  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  thai  have  been  encountered  is  its  early  history. 
The  creation  of  public  sympathy  in  an  untried  and  difficult 
enterprise,  securing  public  confidence,  maturing  plans, 
erect  iu^r  buildings,  colled  ing,  organizing  and  cont  rol]  ing  an 
Institution  of  this  kind,  involves  an  amount  of  care  and 
perplexity,  and  demands  a  fertility  ofresouroee  thai  attend 
few  other  labors  undertaken  by  man.  No  greater  satisfac- 
tion can  be  conferred  upon  a  benevolent  mind  than  to  have 
been  made  the  agent  of  effecting  sucb  a  work. 

Sir.  .1.  Addison  Cary,  Mis  successor,  succumbed  to  as  acute 
and  painful  disease,  and  died  in  less  than  a  year.  His  emi- 
nent talents  and  genial  qualities  made  his  death  to  be  deeply 
regretted. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone  was  in  charge  for  eleven  peai  L852-4& 
He  brought  to  bis  work  full  acquaintance  with  the  charae- 
teristics  of  deaf  mutes,  and  superior  skill  in  the  art  of  their 
education.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  thorough, 
and  bis  experience  in  affairs  extensive.    Cautious,  yel  bold, 


fertile  in  resources  and  prompt  in  ed  at  all 

times  bv  a  conseienti  ard  for  the  duti<  -  of  hie 

tion  and  by  sympathy  for  mutes  in  their  misfortui: 

in  hi>  temperament,  of  polished  manners,  and  the  soul  of 
honor,  he  united  in  ;i  remarkable  degree  theqn 
aide  in.  his  office. 

.Mi.  George  L.  Weed,  in  charge  three  years,  1863-4^  was 
occupied,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  cares  in  the 

control  of  s  household  of  n<  arly  two  hundred  persona,  in  the 
labors  and  inflnences  preliminary  to  the  enlai  iin- 

dertaken  in  1863,  and  made  complete  in  I8f 

!•.  and  tli-  presi  d1  incumbent,  «  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
O.  Fay.  who  tor   ■  earn  has  had  tin-  ta-k  of  'It 

and  determining  the  routine  life  of  a  household  at  present 
numbering  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  in  quarter*  entirely 
new. 

The  dhio  institution  far  the  Deaf  and   Dumb,  the   fifth 
in  the  country  in  theorderof  time,  is  yet,  in  another  pat 

idar,  the   PTBST.      It  was  the   first  established   Upon    thf>  in»- 

,nt  and  only  true  principle,  that  the  entire  expene 
furnishing  <i  complete  education   to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  State.     Other  State-  have   li 
ally  and  nobly  made  appropriations  to  $up|x>rt  their 
mute*  in  private  incorporations,  (.'ranting  a  yearly  stipend 
for  this  purine — in  some  cases  sufficient,  in  othert  nol   - 
Ohio  claims   the   honor  of   first    providing   adequate  and 
gratuitous  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  matter  of 
plain  and  acknowledged  duty.     Tin  nobleness  of  this  ■ 
not  diminished  by  tin    consideration  that,  at   the  tin,: 
assuming  this  duty,  the  State  had  been  in  existence  only 
twenty-five  years,  that  three-quarters  of  its  surface  warn 
end  with  the  primitive  forest  ;  that  the  nr<  at  thoroughfares 
of  commerce  were  not  constructed,  nor  it^  system  of  € 
men  Schools  in  operation;  and  that,  while  the  taxes  of  the 
State  were  burdensome,  its  revenues  were  eomparativoly 
small.      From  a  work  commenced  under  surh  eircumstanoee, 
the  State,  in  her  subsequent  progw  realth  and  trre«t- 

ni>^,  has  shown  no  disjxisition  to  rptreat. 


The  material  for  this  sketch,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
tirst  twenty-seven  years  of  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
.i<  well  as  tin-  language  in  which  it  is  described,  have  been 
largely  derived  from  a  sketch  drawn  up  twenty-4  wo  years  too 
by  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  at  thai  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution.  This  revise!  ami  tin-  filling  out  of  the  sketch 
as  it  stands  have  been  done  by  the  present  Superintendent. 
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To  Ohio,  through  one  of  Imt  citizens,  belongs  1 1 1 1 ■  credil 

■  >!  1 1  >■ — t  directing  public  attention  totheelevati f  [diote 

in  the  United  States  At  n  meeting  of  Medical  Buperin- 
tendents  ni  American  Institutions  fof  th«  Insane,  held  In 
Philadelphia  in  1844,  Dr.  Win.  Awl,  of  Columbus,  broughl 
the  matter  before  r  1 1  ^  i  r  body,  and  a  Committee  was  raised 
to  consider  the  subject,  from  whom  an  aUi-  report  was  pre- 
sented to  Hi<"  Association  at  ■  subsequent  session  In  Wash- 
ingtoo  city,  May,  1840.  institutions  were  soon  established 
in  Beveral  of  i  be  States. 

No  legislative  action  was  li.nl  upon  the  subject  in  Ohio 
miiil  Man ih,  I860,  when  ;i  resolution,  presented  by  Hon. 
Pinokney  Lewis,  of  the  Senate,  was  passed,  appointing  Dv. 
Han  bury  Smith,  then  Superintendent  "i'  the  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum,  to  report  al  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
-iinltly  u[mh!  Idiocy  ami  Idiot  Instruction,  as  follows; 

••  First,  tn  make  inquiry  Into  tin-  expediency  of  making 
provisions,  mi  the  part  of  tin-  State,  for  tin"  support  of  the 
kliotio  and  imbecile  portion  of  our  population;  particu- 
larly it  shall  lie  fiis  duty  to  report  the  results  of  experi- 
ments already  nimie,  and  now  being  niail»'  in  the  education 
of  the  idiotic;  also,  the  number  of  this  class  of  population 
in  Ohio;  and,  finally,  into  the  economy  of  supporting  and 
»([in'iitiin_»  this  class  of  our  population  in  Institutions 
adapted  •<»  their  case,  as  compared  witb  their  support  as  at 
j.i.  -(til   |ii-iiv  iilnl.'* 

In  January.  1852, ( Jovernor  Wood,  in  bi-annual  message. 


I 


directed  the  attention  of  tin  General  Assembly  to  t lu- 
of  providing  bar  the  care,  protection,  and  improvement  of 
the  imbecile  and  idiotic.     Governor  Woods'  efforts 
earnestly  seconded  by  his  successor,  Governor  Medill,  v 
in  hi-  annual  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Janu- 
ary,* 1864,  recommended   thai   thai   unJbrtunate  dan 
embraced  within  the  range  01  beneficial  operation  <>f  «»nr 
benevolent  institutions. 

In  M.n.-li.  1864,  Dr.  N.  8.  Townshend  (at   preeenl 
since  the  organization  of  this  Institution  oneof  if-   I 

tin -n  a  member  of  tin-  Senate,  to  whom 
-•>  much  <>t'  the  Govt  rnor's  annual  nn  -  •  tlw 

subject  of  Idiocy,  made  to  tin-  Senate  :i  must  interesting 
ami  able  report,  which  was  laid  njmn  tin-  table  and  or«i 
to  be  printed. 

During  the  year  1856  public  atteution  was  oalled  I 
newspapei   articles  to  tin-   number  of  idiots  in  t! 
tlnir  condition,  and  their  oapahilit  ice  f<  *r  improvement 
Dr.  R.  .1.  Patterson,  who  had  for  mam  years  devoted  I 
self  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  mental  diseases.     A 
i.ill  to  establish  an  Asylum  for  [dints  was  introduced   in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Balph  Plumb,  bul 
was   presented  so  near  tin-  clow  trf  the  nession  thai  i' 
laiil  over  for  want  of  time  to  properh  consj 
upon  it. 

In  January,  1857,  Hon.  Herman  Can  field,  of  tin    - 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an  Asylum  for  tin-  t&ducat 
..i    Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth.    This  bill  becaw 
April  17,  1857. 

institution  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
Hon.  William  Dennison,   Hon.  X.  s  Townshend,  and  H 

t  Cool  as  Trustees.     R.  J.  Patterson.  M.  I).,  w ; 
Superintendent.     A  large  dwelling  bouse,  opp 
-titiition  for  the  Blind,  was  rented,  and  the  first  pupil 
admitted   August  3,1857.     Sixteen   pupils  were  admit 
tin  first  year.     During  the  three  succeeding  years  tin 
■■  number  of  pupils  was  thirty. 


Timber* — Mrs.  X.  L.  Doren,  Miss  M.  E.  ('lift.  Miss  Emma 
Wilson,  Miss  Lucretia  Lockwixxl,  Miss  L.  Seymour,  Miss  ('. 
L.  Gregory,  Miss  Mary  A.  Penfield,  Miss  Mary  E.  \Vi<-k>. 
Miss  Anna  MeGrew,  Miss  Anna  J.  Pentield.  Miss  J.  Rick>. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  Miss  Ella  J.  Stocking.  Miss  S.  1*. 
Owens,  MissC.  N.  Allen. 


HISTORICAL     SKETCH 
OF    THE 

( )HI0  SOLDIERS'  &SAIL0RS'  ORPHANS'  HOME 


Ar  a  Department  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
Ohio,  held  at  Sandusky,  July  21st,  1869,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  provide  a  Homo  fur  the  rare  and  support  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  of    tin-    Stati-   of    Ohio.      In   accord&noe 

with  this  resolution,  the  Department  Gonunander,  General 

.1.  \V.  Ki-ifcr,  appointed  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of 

tin-  following  members:  Rev.  I'.  P.  [ngalls,  Toledo]  Gen- 
eral James  Barneti,  Cleveland;  Hon.  S.  D.Griswold,  Elyria; 
Colonel  11-  o.  Armstrong]  Cincinnati;  General  George  B. 
Wright,  Columbus;  Major  M,  S.  (Junkie,  Dayton;  General 

B.  V  Coates,  Portsmouth.  Three  ladies  wire  afterward 
added  to  this  Board,  namely:  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  W.  Hayes, 
Columbus j  Mrs.  Elenrietts  L.  Monroe,  Kenia,  and  Mrs. 
Rachel  White,  Springfield. 

At  the  same  time,  Chaplain  G.  W.  Collier,  of  Fremont, 
ua-  appointed  to  visit  the  different  localities  of  the 
State  and  solicit  funds  for  the  education  and  support  of 
such  soldiers"  orphans  ss  might  becolleoted  together.  This 
work  Chaplain  Collier  zealously  pursued,  assisted  by  others, 
and,  ar>  the  result  of  these  efforts,  some  time  in  the  follow- 
ing December,  a  Hume  for  Soldiers'  Orphans  was  opened  at 
Xenia.  Greene  County,  Ohio.  For  several  mouths  tin's  In- 
stitution was  supported    by   voluntary  contributions,  until 

the  number  of  inmates  reached  the  aggregate  of  l"2;"i.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  was  conducted  in  two  separate  buildings, 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  above  named  city,  and 
managed  by   Mrs.  II.  II.   Edgeton,  Matron,  and  efficient 

-tants. 


'in  tin-  14ih  of  April.  l*7i»,  an  Aei   was  passed   by 
Ohio  FifiginlntHin  to  establish  an  Ohio  Soldier.-'  and  - 
Orphans-'  Home,  locating  r  1  * « -  same  at  the  Ohio  White  - 
phur  Springs,  Delaware,  Ohio.     Shortly  after  tin 
of  this  A«t.  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, was  appointed  by  the  Ckrrtrnor,  which  met  at  I'olum- 

Ohio,  April  21st,  1870;  and  organised  by  • 
B.  P.  Buckland,  President,  and  Colonel   H.  <J.  An 
Secretary-.     At  the  same  meeting  this  Board,  having  found 
that  the  children  collected  at  Xenia,  <  >hio,  were  of  I 
which,  by  the  A<t  already  mentioned,  should  be  educated 
and  sustained  by  the  State,  adopted  them.  I-  them 

temporarily  under  the  management  of  the  officers  whom 
the  G.   A.   R.  had  ap|«.i:  i    whom  we  have  already 

mentioned.     Shortly  after  this   the  T!  and   in- 

spected   the    property  at    the    White    Sulphur  Sj>rin_ 
portion  of  which  they  found  occupied  by  the  Reform  and 
Industrial   School   tor  Grirls.      Although   they  found 
buildings  here  totally  unfit  for  an  Orphans'   Home,  I 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform 
School,  asking  at  what  time  they  would  give  m  of 

such   part  of  the  property  and  buildings  as  had  been 
apart  by  law  for  an  Orphans'   Home.     Finding  that  \vx 
redo  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  resort  to  legal  pro. 
and  hems  satisfied  that  the  number  of  Soldiers'  Orpl 
in  the  State  entitled  to  the  benefits  soughl 
by  the  law  establishing  the  Home  could  not  be  comfortably 

provided  for  here,  the    Hoard   adopted   the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Wmkkkas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  property  will  no!  aooommodai mfbrtably 

and  well  all  the  children  of  deceased  and  disabled  Sol  I 
and  Sailors,  of  the  class  contemplated  by  the  law  of  I 
as  orphans  to  be  provided  tor  at  a  Soldiers'  and  Ballon 
phans1  Home:  therefore, 

Rr.itilml.  That  in  view  of  the  above  opinion,  the  Board 
will  accept  and  receive,  under  the  law  of  the  State,  by  do- 
u.-iii r  bequest,  n  suitahlc  tract   of  land,  of  thr 


of  acres  required  by  taw,  at  b  convenient  and  accessible 
point,  with  the  necessary  buildings  anil  equipments  there- 
on, lor    tlic   ii< eoitiumdntioti    of  not    less  than    t WO  hundred 

ami  fifty  orphans,  and  upon  such  acceptance  open  and  es- 
tablish ■  Borne  for  Ohio  Soldiers' and  Bailors' Orpbai 
ic  proscribed  by  Ian 

The  Board  of  Managers  again  met  April  29tb,  1870,  and 
elected  1  >r.  L.  D.  Griswold,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  Superintendent 
of  tlic  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  <  >rphans'  Home,  the  In- 
stitution .still  occupying  the  rented  buildings  in  Kenta, 
already  mentioned.  Here  it  remained  until  August  25th, 
1*71),  when  it  was  removed  to  the  property  where  it  is  now 
permanently  Located.  This  property,  when  conveyed  to  the 
state,  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  situated  about 
one  mile  from  the  city  of  Xenia,  with  buildings  sufficient 
to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  inmates.  No  more 
beautiful,  healthy,  or  convenient  location  for  an  Institution 
of  this  character  could  have  been  found  in  the  State.  The 
property  was  purchased  and  buildings  erected  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Greene  County,  and  other 
portions  of  the  state,  and  was  duly  conveyed  to  the  BH 
of  Ohio  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law. 
By  means  of  subsequent  State  appropriations,  the  number 
of  buildings  at  the  Home  has  been  greatly  increased.  It 
now  boasts  an  eleganl  Administration  and  Domestic  lmild- 
iiiLr.  twenty  Cottages,  or  family  buildings,  Church,  Sehool- 
house,  Hospital,  Steam  Laundry,  and  other  buildings,  in 
all  sufficient  to  accommodate  six  hundred  inmates,  and  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  Institution.  All  these  band* 
some  and  convenient  buildings  were  planned  by  Captain 
Levi   T    Scofield,   of   Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  architect  and 

lent  of  the  work.    The  farm  has  been  meres 
until  now  it  contains  275  aci 

On  the  removal  of  the  Some  to  its  present  Location,  the 

plan  was  adopted  of  distributing  the  inmates  into  families, 

family  tn  occupy  a  separate  building,  or  cottage,  and 

to  he  presided  over  by  a   Matron,  or  Cottage  Manager,  who 

should  stand  in  the  place  of  Mother  to  the  children  tinder 


Three  had  aln  adj  tx  en  erected,  a  i 

immediatel.v  filled,  and  the  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  twenty.     Bach  of  these  a 

ooommodate  thirty  children,  but  in  some  cases  il 
been  foond  necessary  f"  put  one  or  two  mure  than  I 
number  in  i  oottage.     Tlii-  plan  of  distribution  is  flu" 
to  he  much  preferable  to  the  congregate  plan  adopted 
tuaiiv  Institutions  of  like  character. 

Ai  this  time  also  the  School  Department  was  organised 
<m  tin-  graded  school  plan.'    It  began  with  four departroi 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  Institution  increased  to  -  I- 
The  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  H 
Superintendent,  and  are  conducted  by  a  Principal  and  lady 

tants,  numbering  at   Hist   five,  now  ten.     Here  are  all 

the  grades  usually  found  in  the  town  >el I-  erf  »l 

and  in  addition  ;l  department  of  Telegraphing,  conducted 
by  a  practical  operator,  who  instructs  from  thirty  to  fo 
pupils  daily  in  this  useful  branch  of  business.    The  whole 
course  of  study  in  the  Ben  be  madi 

tical  as  possible,  and  in  the  High  School  especially  much 
attention  be   paid  to  Book-keeping,  and  puch  other  ati 

i;tll  be  of  practical  use  to  the  pupils  in  after  life.     All 
inmates  of  the  Home  six  yean  tired 

U)  attend  BChOOL 

The  present  number  enrolled  is  five  hundred  and  t 
Since  the  organization  of  the  School  Department  tie 
been  employed   two  Principals,  and  twenty-six 
teaohera 

Dr.  L  D.  Griswold,  the  ti t--t  Superintendent  ofthi   II 
at't.v  its  adoption  by  the  State,  was  retained  in  1 

loin  year.-. 

In  the  spring  of  1*74.  the  Ohio  Legislature  repealed 
law  of  I870i  under  which   the  Homo  was  establish 
reorganized   under  ;i    now  law.   the  Governor   appbinl 
a  low  Board,  consisting  of  five  mrmbers,  of"  which  I 
Durbin  Ward,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  elected  President,  and 
Jacob  Haynes,  of  Bellebrook,  Ohio,  8e<  «ard 

met  May  15th,  1874,  and  el.et.-i  |)r.  A   E    :  rest- 


line,  Ohio,  Superintendent     Dr.  Jenner  resigned  the  8up- 

erintendency,  October  21st,  1874,  and  month  after  thai 

time  tin-  Board  appointed  Hon.  \V.  P.  Kerr,  of  Granville, 
Ohio,  to  tin-  position,  who  is  Ibe  present  Superintendent  of 
t  be  I  Lome. 

The  State  Legislature  of  L875  passed  an  A *■(  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  Superintendent  of  the  Home 
to  provide  some  plan  by  which  tin-  inmates  could  be  in- 
structed in  some  useful  trades,  and  appropriated  tin- .sum 
15,000  for  this  purpose.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision, during  the  following  summer,  shops  of  various 
kiwis  wore  fitted  up  and  put  in  charge  of  competent  me* 
ohanics.  En  these  shops  nearly  one  hundred  children  are 
daily  instructed  in  useful  trades.    The  children  in  thea 

Shops  Spend  a  portion  of  the  day  in  sohool.  Shops  for  the 
following  substantia]  trades  are  now  established  and  in 
i!  operation,  aamel]  :  Carpentering,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  Tinning,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking,  Minting,  Dressmak- 
ing, ami  BeveraJ  others  of  no  less  importance 

since  the  opening  tif  the  Home  there  have  been  admitted 
1,087  children.  Of  this  number  615  are  still  inmates.  Pour 
have  been  sent,  to  the  Imbecile  Asylum  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  nine  ti-  ih.  Reform  Farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Twenty 
have  died  at  th«'  Home,  of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part 
have  been  honorably  discharged  Some  have  been  removed 
by  their  friends, and  a  few  having  run  away,  and  not  being 
returned,  have  dropped  from  the  rolls.  The  age  at  whioh 
the  children  are  required   by  law  to  leave  the   Home  is 

sixteen. 

In  nil  this  army  of  children  we  rind  as  great  a  variety  of 

tastes  and  inclinations,  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  minds 
of  brilliant  promise,  as  in  the  same  numher  of  children  in 
our  city  or  town  schools,  Those  who,  by  the  conditions  of 
the  law,  are  earlj  forced  into  the  battle  of  life,  are  for  the 

most   part  fighting  their  way  manfully.      Many  are  already 
filling   positions  of   trust  ami   responsibility.     Some 
striving  to  complete  a  college  course.     It  i  tlytob 

hoped  Unit  all  iua\  make  an  honest   and  useful  if  not  a 


briHianl  future,  and  thai  each  may  accomplish  ti.  the 
of  his  ability  *  1  * •  -  work  for  which  be  ia  peculiarly  fitted. 

Below  w<-  give  a  list  of  those  irho  have  served  <>n 
Board  of  Managers  of  r  in-  Institution  since  its  adoption 
the  State. 

MEMBERS  OF  THK    BOABD   DNDER  THK  LAW 

1  s7(  ■). 

R.  P.  Buekland,  President,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Jan 
iiftt.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  Warren  Keifer,  Springfield,  ■  'Iii<> ; 
1?.  F.  Coates,  Portsmouth, Ohio  j  Barnabas  Burns,  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  ML  F.  Force,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  S.  Jones,  Delowi 
Ohio:  A.  Trader,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Secretariat  <>f  tin    Beard — H.  <;.  Armstrong,  Cincinm 
Ohio;  K.  I".  Findley,  Xenia,  Ohia 

MEMBEBS  <)F  THK    BOARD  FNDEIl  THK  LAW 

1874 

Dnrbin  Ward,  President,  Lebanon]  Ohio;  J.  W.  Keifer, 
Bpringfield,  Ohio;  George  Keifer,  Troy,  Ohio;  Oscar  Wl 
Toledo,  <  >hio. 

-Jacob  Haviios.  Bellebrook,  Ohio. 


WESTERN  OHIO  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Daytox,  Ohio,  February  28,  1876. 

To  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  Slate  Commissioner  of   Common 
Schools  of  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  State 
Board  of  Centennial  Managers,  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the 
following  brief  history  of  the  "origin,  progress  and  present 
condition"  of  this  Institution: 

The  Western  Ohio  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  formerly 
known  as  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dayton,  is 
a  Benevolent  State  Institution,  built  under  an  Act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  April  30,  1852,  "To  provide  for  the 
erection  of  two  (2)  additional  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  State 
of  Ohio;"  with  the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry 
out  the  same. 

The  main  building,  with  a  wing  three  (3)  stories  high,  or 
one  section  with  three  (3)  wards  on  either  side,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  September  1, 
1855,  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
sixty  (160). 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  an  additional  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
directed  to  enlarge  the  building  by  extending  the  wings  two 
(2)  sections  on  each  side,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design. 

The  work  upon  the  new  addition  was  commenced  during 
the  summer  of  1866,  and  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1868. 


The  basement,  which  extends  under  the  entire  building,  1^ 
bnilt  of  atone,  and  the  superstructure  of  brick.     The  build- 
ing is  well  arranged  for  its  purpose,  and  substantially 
structed,  with  moderate  regard  for  architectural  ap| 
hut  no  elaborate  ornamentation. 

The  central,  or  administration  building,  is  fbnr  (4 
high,  and   the  wings  are  three  (3)  stories  ;  in  all  eight   hun- 
dred (800)  feet  long,  and  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

There  are  nineteen   (19)  halls,  or  wards,  nine  (0)  of  which 
.ire  for  males  and  ten  |  I"    fot  females,  capable  of  comforta- 
bly aeoammodathig  live  hundred  and  fifty  (550)  inmates, nod 
by  uncomfortable  crowding,  us  at  promt  a  matter  of  \. 
Slty,  six  hundred  (600)  OBO  he  eared  t'ov. 

The  halls,  corridors,  sittinn-ronms  and  dormitories  are  well 
lighted   and    ventilated,    well    ami    comfortably    fornia 
■neording  to  grade,  and  are  made  as  pleasant  and  honwiika 
as  can  well  be. 

At    present   patients   are   admitted    from    thirly-tv 
counties,  composing  the  Hospital  District,  but  the  number  of 
eounties  in  the  District  will   be  reduced  to  twenty  (20)  at  the 
completion  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Columbus. 

The  location  of  the  institution  is  well  chosen,  on  the  I 
lands  near  the  city  of  Dayton,  at  an  altitude  of  two  hundred 
(200)  feet  above  the  Great  Miami  river,  overlooking  the  < 
valley  and  surrounding  country,  and   is  remarkable  for  its 
heathfulness  and  salubrity. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170)  acres  are  included 
in  the  grounds,  gardens  and  farm,  and  are  under  a  high  - 
of  cultivation  and  adornment,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
pore  water. 

The  total  cost  of  lands  and   improvements  approxim:. 

,000.     This — as  all  similar  institutions  of  the  State — is 

tinder  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  three  (3)  Trustees,  appoiuted 

by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  Senate.      By  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  institution  is  put 


tinder  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  a  Medical 
Superintendent,  with  a  staff  of  two  (2)  Assistant  Physicians, 
Steward,  Matron  and  Druggist,  all  of  whom  reside  in  the 
building.  The  supervisors,  night  watches,  attendants,  nurses 
and  other  employes  in  and  about  the  Hospital,  and  on  the 
grounds  and  farm,  number  about  eighty  (80)  persons. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  and  success  of  the  operations  and 
usefulness  of  the  institution  can  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  to  wit :  Since  the  opening  of  the  Hos- 
pital up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  November  15,  last — a 
fraction  of  time  over  twenty  (20)  years — 3,818  patients  were 
admitted  and  treated,  of  whom  1,892  were  males,  and  1,926 
were  females.  Of  the  whole  number  received  1,835  were 
discharged  as  having  recovered ;  957  of  whom  were  males, 
and  878  were  females.  273  were  discharged  as  having  im- 
proved; 434  unimproved;  252  were  transferred  to  other 
hospitals;*  428  died,  and  600  remained  in  the  Hospital  at  the 
close  of  the  year  for  care  and  treatment. 

The  inmates  are  maintained,  and  all  the  expenses  or  the 
institution  are  defrayed  by  the  State,  at  an  annual  cost  vary- 
ing but  little  from  $100,000. 


The  present  officers  are  as  follows: 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

A.  G.  McBurney,  Esq.,  President Lebanon,  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Harrison,  M.  D Napoleon,     " 

Thomas  A.  Legler,  Secretary Dayton,        " 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 


MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 

JOHN  H.  CLARK,  M.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS, 

L.  R.  LANDFEUR,  M.  D., 
JOHN  M.  CARR,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

FREDERICK  SCHUTTE. 

MATRON", 

MRS.  E.  J.  CLARK. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  II.  CLARK. 


OHIO  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 


This  is  ;i  state  Institution,  created  by  Legislative  Act, 
May  5th,  I860,  and  sustained  by  annual  appropriation*. 
Tin    necessity  for  such  an  institution  fur  girls,  that  should 

correspond  with  one  for  boys,  then  in  successful  operation, 

had  long  been  felt  by  the  benevolent  and  considerate, 
and  culminated  in  tin1  experiment,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered. 

It-  object,  and  the  class  of  girls  for  which  it  is  designed, 
ar»'  shown  in  the  Bret  Section  of  the  law  by  which  it  wats 
established:  "  That  there  shall  be  established,  on  land  son* 
\i-\id  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  that  purpose,  :i  school  for  the 
instruction,  employment,  and  reformation  of  exposed,  help- 
less, evil-disposed,  and  vicious  girls."  The  limit  of  age  is 
t( above  the  age  Of  seven,  unci  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  ;  "  (he  commitment  being  by  the  Probate  Court  of  the 
OOUnty  where  the  girl  is  found. 

The  limit  of  detention  is  till  the  girl  is  eighteen  years 
of  age ;  though  she  may  he  indentured  or  discharged  at  any 
time  previous,  by  the  Trustees,  at  their  discretion. 

Soon   after   the   enactment    of    the   law    establishing   the 

Home,  the  Governor,  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  appointed 
as  Trustees,  Frederick  Merrick  and  Abraham  Thompson,  of 
Delaware:  M.  I  >.  he ggett,  of  Zanesville;  Clark  Waggoner,  of 
Toledo,  and   Stanley   Matthews,  of  Cincinnati.      Initiatory 

steps  were  immediately  taken  by  them, on  their  organiza- 
tion, for  the  purchase  of  the  specified  property,  known  as 
the  "White  Sulphur  Bprings,"  situated  in  Delaware 
county,  on  the  west,  hank  of  the  Scioto  river,  abooJ  nine 
miles  southwest  of  tin-  city  of  Delaware.  The  location  is 
retired,  but  very  pleasant  and  salubrious,  having  been  oo- 


copied  for  many  yean     -  .1   watering-place.      Amoog  the 
springs  on  the  premise!  me  ili<'  White  Sulphur,  chaly- 
beate, Balioe  Chalybeate,  ami  M  The  build 
were  of  wood,  extensive,  but  not  commodious,  or  ada| 
to  winter  ase. 

Tin-  Trustees  appointed  Dr.  John  Nichols,  of  (*hardon, 
Geauga  county.  Superintendent,  ami  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Nichols, 
Matron,  for  the  three  years  ensuing.  Tin-  Institution 
formally  opened  October  15th,  1869,  and  the  first  inn 
received  the  It  1 1  day  of  November  following.  The  growth 
from  the  inception  was  not  rapid,  but  healthful  and  satis- 
factory, and  in  a  litil<-  more  than  three  yean  tin-  Rome 
numbered  153  girls. 

At  this  time  (February  24th,  1873,)  a  disastrous  tin-  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  occupied  upon  the  premises  for 
their  use,  ami  was  a  Berious  check  ujh>u  the  pn  the 

institution,  from  which  it  has  not  fully  recovered 
that   time  tour  substantial   brick    structures    have   b 
erected,  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  designed  than 
their  predecessors 

At  tin-  < .  1  >< - n i n l:  q|   t  be  ( ' •  n t  > - 11  n i ; 1 1  year  there  W6H    ■ 

n>ll,  205 :  in  the  Home,  180, 

The  girls  arc  divided  into  families  of  thirty  each,  and 
each  family  under  the  united  care  of  an  Assistant  Matron. 
a  teacher,  and  a  housekeeper,  where  they  are  thoroup 
instructed  in  domestic  economy,  needlework,  etc,    (hie-1 
of  each  day  is  regularly  spent   in  school,  under  competenl 
teachers. 

The  progress  of  the  girls  iu  the  different  depart] 
instruction   is  very  eueou raging,  ami  the  results,  as  Gw   as 
attained,  quite  satisfactory.     Full  two-thirds  of  thixe  die- 
charged  hiil  fair  for  usefulness  ami  resixjc^alnlity. 

Sontc  an-  respectably  married,  some  are  in  sabools  fitting 
themselves  for  greater  usefulness,  while  many  others 
earning  honorable  tToni|**teiU!y  hy  useful  dotm 


in  families.  In  the  estimation  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  the  Home  has  proved  an  undoubted  success. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  now  organized,  consists  of 
Frederick  Merrick,  President,  Delaware;  Abraham  Thom- 
son, Secretary,  Delaware ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky ;  V.  D. 
Stayman,  Delaware ;  J.  K.  Newcomer,  Marion. 

Stiperiniewlent — Dr.  John  Nichols. 

Matron — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nichols. 


OHIO  REFORM  FARM  SCHOOL, 

NKAK      LANCA8TER,     O. 


In  the  year  1MB,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  evils  of  juvenile  delinquency,  appointed  aeom- 
mision  erf  three  gentlemen — consisting  of  Hon.  Charles  Rem- 
elin;  of  Cincinnati,  Him.  .1.  A.  Foot,  of  Cleveland,  ami  .J.  I). 
Ladd,  Esq.,  of  Steuben  ville,  t«>  visit  the  Reform  Schools  and 
Houses  of  Refuge  of  tin-  country,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  ;i 
Reformatory  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  tin.1  performance  of 
this  duty,  they  visited  ami  carefully  examined  the  Bouses 
of  Refuge  of  the  different  Btatee,  and  found  them  all  eon- 
ducted  upon  the  congregate  or  walled-in  system.  One  of  the 
Commissioners,  linn.  C.  Remelin, being  called  to  Europe  on 
private  business,  devoted  much  time  ami  tan'  in  the  exam- 
ination of  tlic  Reformatories  of  I  ireat  Britain,  also  of  the  Con- 
tinent. His  visits  to  tin-  colony  of  Mettray,  in  Prance,  the 
Haulm  Hans,  in  Germany, and  Red  Hill,  in  England, caused 
him  to  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Family 
System  for  the  Ohio  Reformatory.  The  other  members  of 
the  commission  readily  concurred  with  Mr.  Remelin  in  his 
views,  and  a  unanimous  report  was  presented  to  tin-  Legis- 
lature in  favor  of  the  system,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by 
thai  body,  ami  an  appropriation  of  119,000  was  made,  with 
which  the  Commissioners  were  Instructed  to  purchase  not 
than  <>n«'  thousand  acres  of  land,  upon  which  to  estab- 
lish the  Hehonl.  Addressing  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
work,  several  localities  in  different  Darts  of  the  State,  where 
land  wa<  offered,  were  visited,  ami  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, a  trael  of  1,170  acres  was  selected  in  Fairfield  County 


.ui'l  purchased.    Tin    Board,  in  all  of  their  bu 

miis.  had   the  approval  and   rc.iiii-.l  ..I    Salmon  r    I 

who  w:i-  then  Governor « if  f)hi«. 


I  ...    M'ImN      \\|.     |)K£I    Kl  CI  I'  I    I      I    SUM. 

The  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  relocated  up  id 

]  170  acres,  us  miles  south  <>f  Lancaster,  Fairfield  «.  ounty, 
Ohio,  and  thirty-six  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lancaster  is  the  nearest  railway  station  t<.  the  institution, 
and  ia  reached  by  ilic  Muskingum  Valley  and  Hocking  Val- 
ley Railroads,  both  of  which  pan  through  thai  oity.     The 
Farm  is  situated  on  the  "Hocking  Hills,"  at  an  • 
of  about  000  feel  above  the  Hocking  Valley.    The  climate 
at  this  altitude  ia  delightful  and  healthful,  and  the  Bcenery 
is  beautiful.    The  soil  is  thin  and  unproductive,  being  com- 
posed of  clay  and  sand,  and  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  from  fix 
to  eight  feel  with  sand-rook.    The  timber  consists  mostly  of 
a  small  growth  of  pine,  oak  and  chestnut.    About  one-fourth 
of  the  Farm  is  sufficiently  level  .to  admit  of  cultivation 
with  the  plow — the  balance  consists  of  bluffs,  dopes  and  ra- 
vines — a  portion  of  which  may  profitably  l»  converted  into 
vineyards.    About  500 acres  of  the  land  have  been  cleared, 
the  balance  being  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  under- 
brush and  small  timber.     The  Farm,  while  not  produx 
■a  ■  grain  and  gran  producing  farm,  ia  rery  srell  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  erf  fruit,  especially  tl- 
In  oonsequanoe  of  the  purr,  dry  atmosphen    g  nipe> 

rior  quality  ran  also  be  produced.     Tin-  orchards,  inclw 
the  vineyards  and    small  fruits,  now  rover  about    two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  the  remainder  of  the  cleared  portku 
ing  devoted  to  gardening,  the  raising  of  farm  producta 
pasturage.    The  peach  orchard  covera  130  acres  of  land  ;  the 
apple  orchard,  60  acres  j  pears  and  cherries,  15  acres;  straw* 
berries  and  other  small  fruits.  10  acres;  and  the  viuev. 
46  acres,    The  fruit  plantations  are  enlarged  from  rear  to 
year.     Fruit  growing,  gardening,  and  the  raising  of  nu 
trees  baa  been  found  very  profitable  employment 


I 


elevation  and  development  of  the  wayward  boya  seat  to  the 
Institution. 

IUlJ.ni.M- 

The  Hist  building  ha  the  reception  of  boya  was  erected  in 
the  fall  of  1867,  and  was  made  of  hewed  logs.  The  Allow- 
ing season  another  log  bouse  was  built,  and  two  small 
brick  houses  thai  uost  about  $2,000  each.  A  main  building, 
oi  brick,  was  also  erected  the  same  season,  cost  about 
16,000.  A  barn  of  moderate  dimensions,  sufficient  to  meet 
tin  wantsof  the  Farm,  was  also  imilt  at  a  costof  92,000.  In 
these  plain,  simple  buildings,  the  experiment  of  keeping 
wayward  and  criminal  boys,  without  walls,  bolts  or  bars, 
was  inaugurated.  Thr  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that 
confidence  in  the  system  was  goon  inspired  throughout  thr 

State,  and  there  was  a  demand  tor  more  room.  Hy  this  time 
it  was  <leeme<l  expedient  to  erect  more  permanent  buildings, 
to  meet  the  future  wantsof  the  school, and  from  that  date 
to  the  present  nothing  hut  substantial  brick  buildings  have 

been  hllilt. 

All  of  the  buildings  first  erected  have  been  removed,  to 
give  plaoe^to  more  substantial  and  convenient  structures, 

which  have  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  tiie  wants  of 
the  school  demanded  more  mom,  until  now  the  Ohio  Reform 
Farm  School  village  contains  one  main  building,  nine  fam- 
ily buildings,  a  chapel  building,  three  shop  buildings,  three 
barns,  a  laundry,  two  engine  house-,  a  □  Ice  house,  dry  house, 
wood  house,  bake  house,  gas  house,  and  a  water  tower,  to- 
gether  with  several  outbuildings. 

The  main  building  is  mi  feet  long,  with  a  front  projeo* 
tion  of  i;u  feet  square,  and  hi  feet  width  of  wings.  There  is 
lso  ;i  wing  iii  the  rear  of  the  building  -hi  by  B0  feet. 

The  building  is  three  stories  above  the  basement.     In  the 

eineiit  are    liner  I'urmiee  rooms,  :i  stole  room  and  sevi  i;il 

rapacious  <-« 'liar  rooms.  On  the  first  Boor  are  the  office,  re- 
reption  room,  parlor,  live  <  lining  rooms,  pantries,  store  rooms, 
balls,  etc. 

On  tin-  -ii.tiel  Boor  are  the  Acting  CommisHi i-  ham- 


ilv  rooms,  parlor,  private  office,  roonic  foi   Princi] 
Sliest  rooms,  hospital  and  tailor  shop. 

On  Hie  third  l!«wn-  are  the  reading  and  library  rooms,  one 
large  store-room,  and  rooms  for  teachers  and  emplo] 

All  the  boys  and  officer.-- of  the  Institution  dine  in  the 
main  building. 

The  church  building  is  a  fin»-  structure,  ->1  feet  in  leu 
by  'Mi  in  width,  and  will  comfortably  seat  800  l» 

Four  of  the  family  buildings  are  57  feel  in  length  bj 
in  width,  with  a  fronl  projection  of  30  by  !•'»  (eet,  and 
three  stories  above  the  basement.    The  basement  contains 
a  furnace  room,  tank  room  and  a  large  wash  room,  wbi< 
also  used  as  a  playroom  in  stormy  weather.    i>n  the 
flour  ate  two  rOOnU  Jor  the    Rider  Brother  and   his  family, 
awl  a   large  school  room.     Tin-   school-room    is  also  us<-<l   as 

the  boys*  sitting  room  Gar  the  family,  and  for  evening 
devotions]  exercises.    Tin-  second  story  contains  ah 
dormitory,  a  room  Cor  tl<  i\   Elder  Rrother.  :i  room 

for  the  boys'  Sunday  clothing,  ami  a  night  closet.    The  thin! 
story  ie  ased  entirely  Ebr dormitory  purjMt- 
The  other  five  family  buildings  are  like  the  four  deseril 

with  fl xeeption  of  being  only  two  stories  high  above  the 

basement.  All  of  these  buildings  are  plain,  hut  neatly  rin- 
ished  and  furnished,  and  make  a  very  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able home  for  ;i  family  of  ~>i>  boys. 

The  shop  buildings  are   ill  capacious,  die  largest  i» 
120  feet  long  by  l<>  in  width,  and  two  stories  high  above  tin 

nient.  Thebasemenl  makes  a  large  and  convenient 
for  detailing  purposes,  and  is  also  used  as  s  playroom  w 
tin.  stormy  for  boys  to  be  out  of  doors.     Each  of  the  upper 
stories  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  with  ;i  hall  between  tti 
All  the  shops  in  this  building  are  heated  by  steam.     The 
nter  and  blacksmith  shops  are  detached  buildings, 

•ivi'V  Well  the  purposes  lor  which  they  were  l.nill 

The  water  tower  isan  octagonal  structure,  u  nolid 

masonry*  56  fsel  high  by  24  feel  in  diameter.    <m  tie 

.<!'  the  tower    isan    iron  tank,  with   «   capacity   of   U*»»iIk»|" 


role,  (nun  which  distributing  pipes  oonducl  the  waterto 
the  buildings  where  Deeded.  Connected  with  the  main 
pipes  are  fire-plugs,  to  which  hose  can  be  attached  in  ease 
of  fire,  Tin-  tank  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Arte- 
sian well  by  the  aid  of-a  steam  engine.  The  well  is  38Gfeel 
deep,  and  produces  an  abundanoeof  water  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  purity  and  softn 

The  wash  house  is  ;it  a  convonienl  distant  from  th<« 
water  tower,  from  which  Deeded  supplies  of  water  ©an  be 
draw  ii.  The  house  b  supplied  with  two  of  the  "  Nonpareil  " 
washing  machines,  from  tin-  house  of  Oakley  A-  Keal 
New  York  City,  and  a  revolving  reel  for  drying  the  clothes. 
The  machines  and  reel  are  worked  by  steam  power.  One 
woman,  with  a  class  of  six  boys,  does  all  the  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  Institution,  which  numbers  5B0  people. 

Each  of  the  two  engine  houses  contains  an  engine,  one  of 
10-horge  power,  the  other  of  26-horse  power.  The  smaller 
engine  is  held  in  reserve  for  teinjHiran  ixiwer,  in  case  of 
accident  t n •  the  larger  engine,  These  engines  furnish  the 
[lower  for  the  hame  and  brnsh*shops,the  pump  of  the  Arte- 
sian well,  the  laundry  machinery,  and  tor  the  saw-mill. 
From  the  Baw-mill  much  of  the  lumber  U  obtained  for  fenc- 
ing and  needed  repairs  upon  the  Farm. 

The  Imke  house  i<  ;i  detached  huildin^,  in  which  four  bar- 
rels of  Hour  are  daily  converted  into  most  excellent,  bread. 
The  work  is  performed  by  a  baker,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  boys.  A  Kennedy  revolving  oven  is  boob  to  take  the 
place  of  the  oven  now  in  use,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  present  facilities  of  bread  making. 

All  the  buildings  are  Lighted  with  gas,  manufactured  at 
the  works  belonging  to  the  Institution. 

The  buildings  are  heated  mostly  by  hot-air  furnaces  and 
open  grate  (ires.    The  large  shop  building  is  heated  by 

-team. 

The  post  to  (he  St  a  I  e,  lor  t  lie  erect  it  u  i  of  all  the  building*, 
if  I. ui  a  little  uver  &200T000.  The  building*  arc  located 
iieai-  the  southern   line  of  the  farm.  and.  including  vards, 


lawns   and   play  grounds,   occupy  twenty  md. 

The  lawns  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  i 
i  us.  shrubs  ami  Bowers, 

M  \N  \ot.MKVI  . 

The  general  management  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in 
a  Board  of  three  Commissioners,  one  <>t'  whom  i-  de-im 
mmissioner,  and  i«  required  by  law  to  i< 
n ] m >■  t  the  Farm.     All  of  the  Commissioners  hold  their  offid 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  receiving  their  appointment 
Gram  the  Governor^  and  confirmed  by  the  Benal 

Of  <h«-  first  Board  appointed,  in  lv"7   So     I  buries  Betnv 
alin  wee  designated  as  Acting  Commissioner-    Cpoo  hie 
ignation,  in  January,  1859  _    E.  Howe,  Esq.,  of  IV 

ville,  was  appointed  to  till  th<-  vacancy,  and  at  once  moved 
to  the  Institution  with  his  family,  where  he  still 
There  has.  been  no  changes  in  the  Board  since  t  In-  organi- 
zation  of   the  School.  except    in  cases  of  resignation — the 
members  having  been  reappointed  regularly  at  tin 
tion  of  their  term  of  office. 

In  lswi,  Jaim-s  i».  Ladd.  Esq.,  resigned, and  the  ptao 
Riled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  B.  \V.  Chidlaw,  of  I 
cinnat).     In  April.  l*7-">.  Hon.. I.  A.  Foot  resigned,  and  H 
.1.  M.  Pngh,  of  Columbus,  was  appointed  to  tin-  vacant 

The  Acting  Commissioner  acts  under  instruction! 
the  Board,  and  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  Farm  and 
ol.    Monthly  meetings  of  the  B  ire  held,  at  which 

times  all  the  voucher-  for  moneys  expended  during  the  pre- 
vious month  are  examined  and  passed  Upon      The  In-.k- 
ala  >  carefully  examined  each  month,  to  see  that  all 
are  properly  registered,  journalized  ami  posted,  after  which 
an  inspection  of  the  monthly  balance  sheet  is  made 
history   of    such   examination    i-    then   written   out    ii 

Beeord  Book,  kept  for  that  purpose, and  signed  hy  the  Board. 

it   pare  ami  economy  have  signalized  tin 

•  1  from  the  earliest  history  ol   tlir  School,  ami  tin- jVp- 
queut   a*,  ouulal'ilil  \  -.    thai    distribute   tin    fu 

keep-   the   l'.o.n.l  ,i!    all    •  miliar   \sith    all 


n  i  inns  connect*  <l  u  itli  the  Institution.     All  matter* 

|  ••  i  f.iiliiliir  to  the  general  welfare  nf  the  Sehnol  HttJ  tlii<CU88ed 

;ii  these  monthly  meetings,  ami  acted  upon  when  such 
action  i-  necessary.  All  subordinate  officera  and  employee 
if  appointed  by  the  Board.  Vacancies  are  temporarily 
filled  by  the  Acting  Commissioner,  when  they  ooonr  be- 
tween regular  meet  ings. 

The  local  officer*  at  present  are  Mrs.  F.  M.  Ilmvc,  Matron  : 
.1.  F.  Baok  and  wife,  in  charge  of  tin-  Booking  Family;  .1. 
A.  Smith  and  wife,  in  charge  of  Muskingum  Family;  -I.  Q. 
Itumlull  and  wife,  in  charge  uf  Union  Family  ;  C.  D.  Smith 
ami  wife,  in  charge  of  Cuyahoga  Family;  C.  ('.  Howe,  in 
charge  of  Scioto  Family]  I.  A.  Shellenherger  anil  wife, 
in  charge  of  Huron  Family;  s.  l'».  Loockwood  uml  wife, 
in  charge  of  Miami  Family;  John  Gallagher  and  wife,  in 
charge  of  Erie  Family;  J,  C.  Smith  anil  wife,  in  oharge 
of  Waumee  Family.  II.  <\  Frank  acts  as Superintendenl  of 
all  work,  and  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Frank,  as  Assistant  Matron  of 
the  Institution. 

•  A  family  consists  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  hoys.  Tin-  chief 
officer  «>f  the  family  is  called  Elder  Brother,  and  tin*  boys 
address  him  as  Brother,  The  Elder  Brothers  are  required 
to  teach  half  of  the  day,  ami  go  to  tin*  field  with  classes  the 
other  half.  The  wife,  also,  of  the  Brother  is  expected  to 
teach, also  i<>  have  a  general  oversight  and  care  of  the  build- 
ing.  The  families  all  have  separate  play  grounds,  sit  ;it 
their  own  tables,  ami  have  their  own  section  of  seats  in  the 
chapel.  All  of  the  families  arc  alike  subject  to  certain  gen* 
sral  regulations  of  the  Institution,  but  each  is  distinct  ami 
independent  of  the  other,  uml  the,  families  air  really  in 
many  respects  like  bo  many  separate  institutions. 


i\s|int"iioN. 

Tin-  boys  Labor  one-half  of  each  day,  ami  the  other  half  is 
spent  in  school.  The  industrial  training  nf  ihe  inmates  LB 
bo  conducted  m  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry  ami  a  love 
for  Labor,  and  especially  are  they  taught  the  importance  of 


becoming  self-siistaini  ..  prodnoei  • 

munities  t<i  which  they  no  after  leai  ing  the  Institution 

;i   bqy  shoWS    I, n  I    for    any  particular  kind  of   l;|l«ir.  . 

is  made  <>»  place  him  where  his  genius  mosl  naturally  leads 


Tli 


•at   di 


it  v  of 


.1- 


rmente  in 

the  Institution,  thai  labor  pan  generally  be  round  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  desires  of  every  bo\  sent  toil. 

Tin-  Farm   furni&liea  ;i  great    rariety  of  healthful 
pleasant  out-of-door  employment.     A  garden  of  lift 
employs  a  force  of  about  twenty  boys.    The  miltivati 
farm  products,  such  ;i-  corn,  potatoes,  etc*,  requires  a  force, 
in  the  rammer  season,  of  about  twenty-five  boys,    A  ■ 
of  fifteen  novo  is  constantly  employed  in  chopping  8re  wood 
and  in  clearing  the  forest. 

The  fruit  force  Is  generally  large.    Caring  for  2~>(i  acres  of 
orcharding,  including  vineyards  and  -mall  fruits,  furnfe 
important  labor  (bt  ■  large  number  of  boys.    The  care  of 
fourteen  horses, sixteen  rows, and  sixty  hogs,  also  calls  r 
small  detail  of  Boys, 

Mechanical  pursuits  have  latterly  been  quite  extensively 
introduced. 

Shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  carried  on  sufficiently  t«. 
manufacture  the  shoes  and   clothing  for  the    Institution 
There  is  a  blacksmith  shop  in  which  all  of  the  Institution 
work  Lb  done,  also  some  work  for  the  neighbors,     a  carpen- 
ter is  employed  by  the  year,  who.  with  the  help  of  thn 
(bur  boys,  keeps  up  the  repairs  of  the  Institution.    A  brush 
shop  has  been  established,  in  which  20  boys  are  employed. 
The  brush  business  promises  ■  fair  compensation  for  the 
labor  of  the  boys,  and  ii  a  trade  easily  learned  by  them. 
The   manufacture  of   names    has    also    been    introdui 
Twenty-five  boys  work  in  this  shop,  and  arc  turninf 
about  H00  worth  of  hames  each   week.     It   has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  well  ad  the 
manufacture  of  bames,  and  at   no   very  distant  period, 
doubt,  a    much   larger  plass   will    be    employed    in    this 
■hop     Then  is  also  a  -hop  in  which  from  fifty  to  seventy 


tysare  employed  ;ii.  cane-wal  ing  chairs.    Lattci  I  v  thin  shop 
has  been  cloned  ;i  portion  of  the  time  for  want  erf  work. 

Many  ni'  the  discharged  boys  are  earning  an  honest  liv- 
ing by  punning  the  trades  thay  learned  at  the  [nstitution, 
and  :i  large  number  are  successful  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
fruit-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  having 
acquired,  a  taste  for  these  employments  white  at  fin-  Reform 
Bchool. 

Tlx"  boys  are  classified  according  to  their  scholarship, 
and  tin-  grades  are  taught  by  the  beat  teachers  thai  can  be 
procured.  Tin-  school  for  each  grade  continues  through 
the  half  day,  which  gives  a  session  of  From  four  and  a  half  to 
five  hours  in  length.  The  school  rooms  are  neatly  kept 
and  furnished,  unci  tin-  text  hooks  are  of  the  most  approved 
kinds.  Any  boy  Mint  hac  i  apaoity  ;ui<l  will  study,  bai  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  :i  first-class  common  school  edu- 
'■ii.  Soveral  of  the  boys,  after  leaving  the  [nstitution, 
have  entered  college,  and  graduated  frmn  the  samp  with 
honors.  About  one-third  «>r  the  boys,  when  received  <-it  the 
[nstitution,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Tho  Boardof  Com- 
missioners have  always  fell  ii  an  imperative  duty  to  <ln- 
Commonwealth  to  provide  amply  and  wisely  for  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  these  children  of  misforturie. 


HORAJi    UJD    RBLOTIOl'S    INSTRUCTION. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  discipline  of  the  [nsti- 
tution is  perfectly  reliable  in  suppressing  :<ll  present  and 
apparent  evil  that  seems  to  exist  m  the  mind  ><\"  any  boy, 
hut  tn  eradicate  it  from  the  heart,  and  i<>  implant  the  • 
ciplesof  a  new  and  better  life,  requires  the  divine  agency 
of  truth  and  Love.  Recognising  their  moral  and  spiritual 
necessities,  and  thai  the  only  avenue  to  reach  the  heart  is 
through  the  understanding,  they  are  taught  the  simple 
ns  of  revealed  religion  that  underlie  ;t  useful  liiY*  and 

blessed  i lortaLity.    Tin-  I? i  1 « I « ■  is  th€  book  of  moral  and 

religious  instruction  useil.     The  boys  are  provided   with 


divine  text-book,  and  encouraged  tosearcli  th<   - 
run-  u  fli>'  only  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  to  gather  from 
its  sacred  pages  what  they  are  t"  believe  nnd  to  prw 

to  secure  ths  favor  of  [lod^and  the  approbati f  their 

own  consciences.  Without  doubt  a  large  number  ol  the  boy* 
sincerely  and  honestU  accepf  the  opportunity  aflbrded  for 
moral  an<l  religious  culture,  while  some  remain  indifler 
ami  unimpressed,  flood  tidings  maj  be  expected  from  the 
lirst  class,  while  failure  in  the  struggle  of  life  may  nat- 
urally be  expected  from  the  other. 

In  the  work  of  moral  and  religious  education,  tin-  Sab- 
bath Si-Ik «il  is  found  a  reliable  and  efficient  agency.     The 
boys  appear   to  l<»vc  the  school  and   its  exercises,  and  it 
afford?  them  pleasure  to  attend.     The  "International 
sons"   are   used  in  the  School.     The  leaves  are  distributed 

among  the  boys,  who,  during  the  week,  commit  the  Scrip- 
ture text  to  memory.    <>n  Sunday  morning  they  .ill  meet 
in  the  Chapel,  and,  after  the  opening  service,  respoiu 
readings  of  Scripture,  singing,  and  prayer,  they  recite  the 
lesson  from  memory,  and  are  examined  on  its  teachj 
On  Sunday  afternoon  divine  worship  is  held  in  the  Chapel, 
conducted  by  the  ministers  of    the  different  churches  at 
Lancaster.    All  Christian  ministers  or  laymen  inter- 
in   the    work,    are    cordially    welcomed,   and    enj.> 
privileges, 

The  meetings  on  Sunday  evening  are  frequently 
ducted  by  the  officers  and  boys  of  the  Institution 
jointly.    These  meetings  are  of  greal  interest,  and  much 

good  haw  resulted  from  them. 

There  is  a  good  library  and  read iug- room  connected  with 
the  School,  to  which  any  boy  by  good  conduct  may  have 
access.  There  is  also  a  circulating  library  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

A   brass  hand   is  well   sustained   among   tin-   b 
teacher  and  leader  being  an  officer  of  the  Institution. 


Hoi  "f  INK. 


In  this,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  order,  promptness,  and 
variety  air  combined,  shi  as  la  avoid  weariness  and  indiffer- 
ence. Prom  April  to  October  the  boys  rise  at  5:80  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  duringthc  remainderof  theyearat  6  o'clock 
and  rctin-  athalf  past  eight.  Immediately  after  rising  the 
boys  pass  to  the  basement,  when'  they  enjoy  a  good  wash 
in  pare  soft  water;  from  thence  tiny  pass  to  the  school* 
room,  wlnre  the  Elder  Brother  reads  a  chapter  From  the 
Bihli  ids  in  prayer;  after  which,  upon  the  ringing 

of  the  second  lull,  all  pass  t"  their  respective  dining  rooms 
in  the  main  building  for  hreakfast.  Properly  seated  at  the 
tables,  before  partaking  of  the  meal,  all  unite  in  asking 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  food,  and  returning  thanks 
tor  mercies  received.    After  the  meal,  they  pass  in  order  to 

a  large  basement  room,  where  they  are  detailed  for  their 
respective  duties  for  the  forenoon,  half  going  tn  school,  and 
the  other  half  to   labor  in    the    slums,  fields,  orchards,  and 

gardens. 
At  11:80  a.  m.  the  schools  are  dismissed,  and  the  working 

forces  relieved.  After  washing  and  a  -Imit  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  the  bell  invites  them  t« ►  their  noon  meal. 
At  one  o'clock  the  Line  ia  again  formed  in  the  basement, 

and  they  are  detailed  fur  afternoon  duty,  reversing  the  ol- 
der of  the  morning,  so  that  each  class  works  and  attends 
school  half  of  the  day.  At  5  P.  M.  all  work  and  study  are 
elosed  for  the  day,  and  the  boyfl  gO  upon  the  play-gronnds 
for  recreation. 

After  supper  the  hoys  are  called  in  to  their  respective 
family  buildings,  their  own  home,  when  an  hour  is  -pent 
in  a  moral  review.  Each  boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  com- 
rades and  officers,  renders  an  account  of  his  conduct  during 
the  day.  His  honesty,  candor,  and  truthfulness  are  put  to 
the  test.  The  wrong,  if  committed,  is  acknowledged,  his 
ease  settled,  and  a  record  made  U]x>n  the  grade-book  of  the 
family.  This  is  an  hour  of  much  interest  and  profit,  and 
generally  very  pleasantly  spent.     After  singing,  reading  of 


the  Scripture, and   prayer.  ili<\    rutin.1      A1   tl 
they  are  allowed  a  few  minutes  for  a   volunl 

wlii'ii  they  simultaneously  kind  ;tntl  offer  a  prayer.      A 

which  t  lir-v  greet  each  otherwith  a  cheerful  '  . 

enter  their  comfortable  beds  to  enjoy  refreshing  sleep  till 

the  next  morning's  light  appears. 

An  irtiirt  is  made  at  all   tinii-  to  make  the  hoys  happy 
and  contented.     They  are  supplied  with   plenty 
wholesome  food,  suitable  clothing,  and  oomfortal 
They  are  taught  habits  of  cleanliness,    i   pn 
their  clothing,  and  a  high  teg  propriety  i 

rum  in  all  their  conduct  an. I  social  intercourse  with  « 
other.    They  are  given  ample  time  for  recreation, and 
(las-  <>t'  boys  can  in-  found  that  gives  a  higher  tl  s 
manifest  appreciation  lor  such  privileges.    All  prison  .>}.- 
plianoasare  removed,  and  the  boys  are  trusted.     Xo  high 
walls, bolts  "r  bare  an-  1 1 — . -« 1   t.>  restrain  them  <>r  pr. 
them    from    escaping.      By   kind   treatment   and  j 
management  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  can  at  all  t 
he  trusted   to  go   to  any  part    of  the  farm,  or  even  to  Iaiu- 

• ,  six  miles  away,  on   business,  without  supervis 
and  without  any  danger  of  their  escaping,     In  their  a 
eminent  and  management,  the  necessity  of  law,  authority. 
and  penalty  ta  rally  recognised.    The  boys  are  taught  and 
made  to  understand   that    otiedience   and  duty   Faithfi 

nned  have  their  sure  and  appropriate 
that  transgression  baa  its  inevitable  penalty. 

The    punishments  consist    in    |>ersonal    admonition  ■ 
reproof,  loss  of    grade,  deprivation  of   sonu    \»  rsonal  and 
cherished  comfort,  and  sometimes,  when  other  means 
the  rod  of  correction  is  employed,  but  with  great  discretion. 
The  principles  of    reform  developed   and   applied  in 
Family  system,  strike  with  a  firm  and  loving  power  at 

very  root  of  evil  as    found    in    the   heart  and  life  tit  a   a 

ward  boy,  and  supplies  all   the  means  and  motives  «.f  his 
reformation. 

The  first  ten  boya  were  received  at  the  Institution  t 
the  Cincinnati    House  uf  Hefuire,  Jamum  nee 


that  date  to  March  l.  1876,  2,270  different  boys  have  been 
admitted.  The  number  discharged  to  the  same  date  was 
1,766,  leaving  504  in  the  Institution.  The  anmher  admit- 
ted to  the  School  during  tin-  Laei  Sscal  year  was  _l  I.  The 
numbei  discharged  was  'J<k>.  or  those  discharged  97  re- 
turned to  their  par. Tit-,  ~>'.t  were  sent  t«>  the  care  of  friends, 
4:'.  t"  tin-  eare  of  themselves,  9  hired  out  fur  wages,  and  one 
died,  of  those  admitted,  94  were  of  American  parent 
5  English,  38  Irish,  32  German,  1  Italian,  17  American 
(colored),  and   11  unknown.     Fifteen  were  sent  for  grand 

ny,  65  for  |»-(it   larceny,  1">  for  burglary,  2  for  h 

16  for  petit  larceny  and  incorrigibility,  1  for 
arson,  3  for  assault  with  intent  to  rape,  1"  for  vagrancy,  17 
for  incorrigibility,  1  for  manslaughter,  1  from  tin*  Peniten- 
tiary, :i  for  horse  stealing,  _'  for  cutting  with   intent   to 

md,  -  for  obtaining  property  underfalse  pretenses,  ami 
l  for  obstruct  ing  railroad  track.    The  average  time  of  deten- 
tion of  boys  at   tin-  School   ia  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
three  months. 
The  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  was  tire  first  Reformatory 

blished  in  this  country  apon  the  Family  plan.    It  was 
established  us  an  experiment, and  not  u  ithstanding  its  con- 
ception originated  in  (lie  minds  of  some  of  the  most  tat 
mthropie  citisens  and  statesmen  of  the 
•  dl  the  great  majority  regarded  it  as  a  fery  danger- 
ous experiment,  and  it  was  looked  apon  as  a   risionar] 

me  that  would  Boon  explode  and  disappear.     Hut  its 

history  and  result-  are  the  proof  of  its  -access. 

Founded    upon   the   right   basis,  ami    under  a  eont imtoii- 

managemenl  for  eighteen  years,  with  economy  in  expendi- 
tures, efficiency  of  administration,  and  the  reformatio] 

irgc  percentage  of  its  inmates,  are  its  credentials 
io  public  confidence  and  support. 

The  Institution  has  cletftly  demonstrated  that  kindn 
and  love  will  do  nmre  to  soften  and  reclaim  the  obdurate 
he-art  than  prison  walls,  holts  or  bars    The  BuocesG  of  th< 
School  has  been  such  that  it>  influence  has  caused  a  modi- 

tieati f  the  discipline  and  management  of  many  of  the 

matories  of  t he  land. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OHIO  PKNITENTIAKV 


The  first  Penitentiary  building  was  erected  in  1818. 
It  was  built  of  brick,  <>(>  by  ^<»  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
three  stories  high.  The  basemeni  was  divided  into  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  for  tin-  prisoners.  The  next 
story  above  the  kitchen  was  the  keeper's  residence,  and 
the  third  or  upper  story  was  laid  off  into  cells  for  prisoners. 
There  were  thirteen  cells  in  all,  four  dark  ones  and  nine 
light  ones.  The  entrance  t<>  the  cells  or  upper  story  was 
from  the  inside  of  the  yard.  Such  is  e  brief  description 
of  the  original  Penitentiary  building  as  ii  existed  from 
1813  to  1818,  when  a  new  Penitentiary  (as  it  was  then 
called),  was  built,  and  the  yard  enlarged  to  ahout  400 
feet  east  and  west  by  160  Feet  north  and  south,  the 
ground  covered  by  buildings  included,  The  yard  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  upper,  middle  and 
lower  yard.  The  workshops  were  principally  arranged 
along  the  south  side  of  the  upper  yard,  some  cooper  and 
blacksmith  shops  in  the  middle  yard,  there  being  no 
shops  in  the  lower  yard.  The  new  prison  bouse  was  oi 
brick,  160  feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with 

the  east  gable  front  to  the  Street,  and  joined  to  the 
original  building.  The  accommodations  consisted  of  two 
adjoining  rooms  on  the  second  Qoor  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  tifty-four  cells  or  lodging  rooms  above  ground,  ami 
five  dark,  solitary  cells  below  ground,  accessible  only  by 
a  trap  door  opening  up  into  the  hall.  The  old  original 
building,  after  being  remodeled,  served  ae  b  comfortable 

residence  for  the  keeper. 

The  trades  earned  on  by  the  convict-  v\cie  coopering, 
blacksmi thing,  shoemaking,  wagon  making,  gunsmithing, 
cabinel    making,    tailoring    and    weaving.     The  article.- 


thus  manufactured  were  stored  in  a  room  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  sold  or  exchanged  for  provisions  or 
raw  materials,  such  as  staves,  sawed  lumber,  hoop  poles, 
coal  and  firewood. 

The  first  convict  was  John  Evans,  sent  from  Pickaway 
County,  for  five  years,  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kill.  He  was  received  October  8,  1815,  and  is  marked 
No.  1  on  the  Convict  Register.  He,  with  his  brother 
David,  who  was  received  the  same  time,  was  pardoned 
by  the  Governor,  January  26,  1817.  The  total  number 
received  from  October  8,  1815,  to  July  3,  1834,  was  931  ; 
this  was  up  to  the  time  the  new  prison  was  occupied. 

The  Legislature  on  the  11th  of  February,  1832,  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Penitentiary. 
Three  Directors  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting and  procuring  a  site,  and  controlling  the  erection 
of  the  buildings.  They  .were  to  receive  a  salary  of  $100 
per  year  for  their  services,  and  were  required  to  appoint 
a  Superintendent,  who  should  direct  and  oversee  the 
work.  The  manual  labor  was  to  be  performed  by  con- 
victs; the  stone  taken  from  quarries  owned  by  the  State, 
only  paying  for  guards  and  transportation.  This  build- 
ing was  completed  on  the  27th  of  October,  1834,  and  on 
the  day  following,  the  convicts  from  the  old  prison  were 
removed  to  the  new,  where  they  were  subjected  to  strict 
discipline  and  severe  punishments.  The  store  room  was 
abolished,  and  the  convicts  hired  by  the  day  on  large 
contracts,  the  shops  to  be  furnished  by  the  State,  the  tools, 
materials  and  transportation  by  the  contractors. 

Within  a  few  years  the  rules  of  the  prison  have  been 
giving  way  to  more  kind  and  humane  treatment.  Before 
this  the  punishments  consisted  of  "the  cat"  or  whipping 
post,  shower  bath,  underground  dungeons,  &c.  These 
punishments  were  abandoned,  and  there  were  substituted 
solitary  confinement  for  first  and  slight  offenses,  the  ring 
for  the  repetition  of  the  same,  and  the  last,  together  with 
short  rations  and  a  plunge  bath,  for  frequent  and  serious 
offenders.      The    lockstep    formerly   used    was    slightly 


ired  ji  lew  years  since,  fcb nvfota  being  directed  t" 

fake  their  hand  from  the  shoulder  of  the  man  preced- 
ing them  ;  but  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  the  con- 
-    were  ordered  to  march  in  military  order.     What 
was  then  (.'ailed  a  ug&ug*  is  now  termed  a  company,  and 

In'  marching  tn  meals  and  to  the  cells  is  a   spectacle  all 

em  anxious  to  observe. 

There  are  uow  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  and  forty- 
four  shops,  employing  one  thousand  men  on  contracts. 
The  lowest  price  paid  for  convict  labor  is  seventy  cents 
per  day;  this  amounts  to  about  $16,800  j>er  month  as 
wages  accruing  to  the  State,  or  about  the  same  as  the 
receipts  tor  the  year  in  1836. 

The  cells  are  three  feet  tive  inches  wide,  six   feet   nine 

inches  high,  and  seven   feet  [oug,  containing  about    161 

cubic  feet  of  air.    They  are  entirely  without  ventilation, 

pi  through  g  grated  door  opening  into  the  hall,  ten 

et  from  the  outer  walls.     The  ventilation  of  (his  hall  is 

rough  grated  windows,  ami  it  is  to  be  hoped)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lungs  of  both  guards  and  prisoners,  this 
state  of  affairs  wii!  soon  be  remedied. 

The  hospital  is  situated  in  what  was  formerly  the 
chapel.     It  is  on  the  third  floor,  entirely  above  the  walls, 

ndows  cut  down  to  the  floor,  so  the  ventilation  is  as 
good  M  it  can  be  until  a  regular  system  is  discovered, 
The  beds  are  neat  and  clean,  dispensing  chemists  •  -an-l'iil 
in  attending  to  their  duties.  A  regular  physician  is  em- 
ployed, and,  withal,  the  health  id'  the  inmates  fa  made  an 
object  of  special  attention. 

Although  we  can  never  hope,  if  we  include  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  to  make  the  institution  self  supporting. 
Still,  outside  of  tins  item  of  expense,  the  receipts  of  the 
prison  are  not  only  equal  to  the  expenses,  hot  return  a 
large  dividend  to  the'Treasory.  And  in  regard  to  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  if  we  include  the  rise  in  value  of 
land  belonging  to  the  State  and  State  work  done  by  convicts, 
is  no  doubt  the  net  income  would  largely  exceed 
;en    this  expense.      The   first   land    purchased   for  the 


• I  i  1m  prison,  i  uel  the  state  - 

now  worth,  for  inuiMita.t uritiir  pUtfti 

showing  an  increase  of  -17  per  sent,  pec  annum  un  the 

investment,      Daring    the  fiscal    year  ending    N 

her   3d,  1836,  there   were   nine    shoj».  working    about 

ISO  liu'ti ;  the  receipt-  For  the  year  amounted  to  $17,500. 

November,  1876,  there  were  forty-four  shops,  employ 

one  thousand    men,  and    r tie  receipt-   w  |>er 

month,  almost  a-s  much  in  one  month  a>  for  a  yei 

years  ago.     The  cash  earnings  for  the  year  1876—76  will 

not  be  less  than  $215,500,  with  an  annual  running  eN- 

pense  of  $145,900,  and  the  net  ea8h  receipts  $69,600. 

Forty  years  ago  the  manufacturing  interests  were  con- 
fined to  stone  cutting,  coopering,  tailoring,  stone  break iriir, 
blacksmithing,  webbing,  making  saddle  trees,  shoes  and 
soap.     Now  the  products  of  industry  are  buckles,  harness, 
names,  saddlery  hardware,  wire,  brushes,  cha 
carriages,  buggy  and  wagon  bodies,  wheels,  shafts.,  spokes, 
hubs,  rakes,  forks,   hoes,   snaths,  grain  cradles,   bairels. 
carpenter's  tools  of   all   kinds,   stoves  and  furniture,  car 
wheels,  plating,  blacksmithiug.wagon  and  carriage  h 
wagon  skeins,  Ac.     Lately  there  has  been  erected  a  si 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  which  is  occupied  by  Brook 
Patton,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  enamel   hot- 
lowware,  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in   the   S 
Ohio.     They  employ  120  men,  and  their  monthly  ; 
sheet  to  the  State  averages  al>out  $3,000. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  institution  a  gas 
manufactory,  erected  in  1873,  which  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  Penitentiary.  State  House,  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  Asylums  with  light.  The  gas  thus  manufactured 
costs  the  State  about  64  cents  per  thousand  feet,  inc 
ing  labor  and  salary  of  officers 

The  Chapel,  used  for  divine  sei  bs  on   holi- 

days, Sabbath  School  and  Christian  Association  Room,  is 
large  enough  to  comfortably  seat  If8< 

brick  structure,  well  built,  the  Boor  well  lai<;  ing 

9,000  square  I  lery  for  the  female  prisoners,  s 


for  rnalecouvicts  and  place  for  visitors on  inain  floor.  Near 
tin-  mst  mm  ou  ens  Bide  axe  seats  For  the  choirand  spans  for 
the  organ  j  <n\  the  other,  seats  for  partiealar  friends  and  the 

families  of  the  officers.     The  rostrum  itself  has  seats  for 

the  Warden,  Deputy  Warden,  Chaplain,  and  any  miuis- 

u  ho  may  be  present.     It  it  well  carpeted,  and,  taken 

together  with  tin-  frosted  windows,  adds  much  to  the 

general  appearance  of  the  room.  The  services  on  Sab- 
bath consist  of  Christian  Association  or  prayer  meeting 
at  8  o'clock  A.  M.;  Sabbath  school  at.  \\:'.H),  consisting  of 
6<><>  scholars ;  church  at  11  A.  M.,  which  all  attend  but 
those  whose  conscience  forbid — about  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number.  At  8  A.  M.  high  mass  is  held  in  a  room 
over  the  offices  of  the  Chaplain  and  Deputy  Warden. 
About  one  hundred  attend  this  service.  On  tiie  first 
floor,  between  the  Deputy's  office  and  Chapel  is  a  print- 
ing office,  where  bill  heads,  labels,  and  all  such  little  joh 
printing  for  the  institution  is  done  by  convicts.  Directly 
opposite,  between  the  Chaplain's  office  and  Chapel  is  the 
Library,  containing  2,500  volumes,  consisting  of  novels 
by  standard  authors,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
histories,  books  of  travel,  magazines,  readers,  bibles. ami 
a  few  slates.  The  prisoners  are  also  allowed  to  subscribe 
for  any  paper,  religious,  local  or  political,  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  pay  from  their  private  funds;  also,  to  re- 
ceive any  reputable  papers  sent  them  by  their   friends. 

The  men  work  from  6  o'clock  A.  M.  to  6  o'clock  P.  M. 
in  the  summer,  and  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  in  the 
winter.  They  can  then  read  till  I)  P.  M.,  which  gives  an 
average  of  three  hours  reading  time.  Thus  men  who, 
when  they  came  in,  were  not  at  all  posted  in  the  litura- 
turc  of  the  age,  become,  in  two  or  three  years' time,  really 

well  read  men,  both  as  to  works  of  fiction  and  the  i v 

solid  productions. 

There  is  also  conuected  with  the  institution  a  slaughter 
house,  where  the  butchering  tor  the  inmates  is  done  by 
bntehers  who  are  prisoners.  The  meats  of  all  kinds  used 
are  bought  on  foot,  and  the  slaughtering  is  done  inside  of 


the  walls.    Thaa  the  authorities  ate  brought  u 
with   stoek   rateen  in-tc;  tin-  lnit.-d.i-  about 

city. 

The   flour   and    com    meal    Deed    Me    ground     in 
State  mill  inside  the  prison  wall,  by  prit  r  which 

WOnld  not  otherwise  be  use<l.     The  men  thus  ^rind  their 
own  wheat  ami  hake  their  own  bread.     Thesanu 

which  is  med  for  the  -team    power  in  the   mill  i^  u ~e>l  to 

propel  tin  washing  machines.    The  si  I  for 

packing  eatables   until   wanted    ifl   directly    back  ot 
kitchen  and  near  the  mill. 

A  lunatic  asylum,  containing  about  twenty  Bill 
between  the  mill    and    thestore   room.     The  park  ii: 
the  walls  is  covered  with  fresh  green  gran,  and  contains 
a  bed  of  flowers  directly  in   front  of  the   Chapel.     This 
gives  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the   premises  not  other- 
wise to  be  gained]  and  lias  also  a  beneficial  effect  on 
spirits  of  the  men  there  confined. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  averaged  well  everytl 
considered.     The    cholera    broke    out    in   the  prison    in 
1849  and  in  1873, but  it  prevailed  in  the  city  at  the  same 
time,  ami  it  Was  not  remarkable  that  it  should  over 
the  walls.     Only  thirteen  deaths  occurred  in  1ST 
1,257  men. 

As  to  the  reformaton  powers  of  the  institution,  the 
police  of  the  city  do  not  give  a  very  favorable  account. 
But  the  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  of  those  wi:. 
out  ami  lead  a  uniform  consistent  life  nothing  is  beard, 
while  those  whose  first  tree  act  is  getting  drunk  and  all 
the  misdemeaners  which  follow,  have  their  names  duly 
published  as  appearing  before   the  Oonrt, 

thereby  become  the  subject  of  comment  by  all  tl. 
argue  that  a  man's  character  never  changes.     The  pro- 
portion of  these    last   are   about    one-third  of  the   whole 
number  discharged.     This,  taken  together  with  the 
sustaining    powers   of    the    Penitentiary,   as    heretof 
shown,  argrnee  well  for  what  our  reformatory  institnf 


might  become  by  judicious  selection  of  officers  and 
guards. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  "  professionals,"  so-called, 
who  never  have  done  a  day's  honest  work  in  their  lives, 
and  who  live  by  burglary,  horse  theft  or  forgery, 
who  might  as  well — and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  found 
positively  to  belong  to  this  class,  much  better — be 
sent  to  prison  for  life.  These,  when  caught,  say  :  "  Well, 
we  are  beaten  this  time,  but  we'll  get  ahead  of  you  yet ;" 
thus  showing  themselves  willing  to  divide  their  time 
between  a  life  of  crime  outside  and  one  of  penalty  inside 
of  so  me  penal  institution. 

Although  "ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man," 
when  justice  is  uutempered  with  mercy,  still  some  who 
commit  criminal  offenses  not  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  mercy  of  the  Executive,  and  demand 
our  sympathy.  Some,  by  their  uniform  good  behavior, 
have  gained,  almost  against  their  own  wills,  the  respect 
of  their  guards,  just  as  they  will  and  do  gain  the  respect 
of  just  men  outside,  after  they  have  shown  themselves 
determined  to  curb  their  evil  propensities. 


CINCINNATI  ORHPAN  ASYLUM, 

MT.  AUBURN.  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Incorporated  in  1832  Under  the  Laws  of  Ohio-  Geueral  Manage- 
ment of  the  Institution  tinder  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers  Man- 
agement of  Endowment  Fund  under  a  Board  of  Trustees  Insti- 
tution Protestant,  but  not  Sectarian. 


MANAGERS. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Mates,  Walnut  Hilts;  Mrs.  John  D.  Jones, 
Ulendale  ;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Funk,  94  West  Eighth  Street ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Proba.soo,  Clifton  ;  Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Mt.  Auburn; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Hinsdale,  394    Wc<t   Seventh  Street;  Mrs.  John 

Davis,  323  Elm  Sn-eet  ;  Mrs.  s,  J.  Broadwell,  86  Lawrence 
Street  :  Mrs.  A.  D.  Bullock,  Mt.  Anhnrn  :  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cheev- 
•  !■.  Mt.  Auburn  ;  Mrs.  G,  H  Barbour.  90  East  Fi nutli  Street; 
Mrs.  John  R.  Wright,  Walnut  Mills;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Winslnvv, 
Cor.  Broadway  ami  Fourth  ;  Mrs.  William  Jmlkins.  Corner 
Rare  ami  Center  Streets  ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Force,  88  West  Eighth 
Street;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Yofke,  (  litlou  ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  H.  Stitle, 
8o  Broadway  ;  Miss  Janet  0.  Brown,  133  West  Seventh 
Street. 

OFFICERS, 

Hdetli — Mr-.  Catharine  Hates. 
\'ir<-  1'ri si<l.  nt — Mrs.  Aaron  F-  Pern  . 
Recording  Heoretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Wright. 
Corrtwponding  Secretory — Mr-.  A.  D.  BttUock. 
Tnamurer—  Mrs.  C.  T.  II.  stille. 


U0MM1TTSES. 

Admitting — Mrs.  Cheever,  Mrs.  Judkius,  Mrs.  Broadwell, 

Mrs.  Hinsdale. 
Binding — Mm  Bates,  Mrs.  Funk,  Mrs,  Davis,  Mrs.  Poi 
Pwrvharing — Mr-  .lone-,  Mrs.  Bullock. 

Anrlitiiif/ — Mrs-  Bullock,  Mi-.  Barbour. 

School — Mrs.  Perry,  Mrs.  Prohasco. 

Storing — Mrs,  Cheever,  Mrs.  Bnlloek. 

Wnuekesping — Mr-.  Hinsdale,  Mrs.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Broari- 
well. 

Tnfiniuiry  mid  AWw  ,  .  Mr.-.  ProbtSOO,  Mr-.  Wright. 
Miss  Brosvn. 

Visiting — Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Funk,  Mrs  Stille. 

Matron — Mrs.  A.  J.  ( '.  Wilson. 

TRUSTEES. 

Robert  Buchanan,  Clifton  ;  Henry  Probasco,  Clifton  :  Rich- 
ard Smith,  Clifton  ;  George  W.  McAlpine,  Clifton  ;  George 
W.  Jones,  Cincinnati:  Samuel  J.  Broad  well,  Cincinnati  j 
John  R.  Wright,  Walnut  Hills. 


ORIOIN    AND     HISTORY. 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  Institution,  the  oldest  organ- 
ized charity  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  in  the  West,  cannot  be 
better  presented,  than  by  giving  the  recollections  of  the  ven- 
erable President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  (who  has  Ijeen 
continuously  a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  organization, 
and  i.s  now  in  her  sevonty-ninth  year),  as  stated  by  her  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  forty-sc«-oud  anniversary  of  the  Institution. 
June  6,  1875,  as  follows: 

My  friends,  we  bring  yon  \uA   to-day   our  usual  annual  re- 
port, bul  intend,  rather,   giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  or 
and  history  of  this  Institution. 

The  disastrous  Hood  of  1831,  and  the  cholera  that  followed 
in  1832,  caused  much  suffering  among  the  poor;  and  manv 
hearts  and  homes  were  made  desolate,  and  many  children  b-ft 
entire  orphans.     Amrnig  the  Hrst    to  respond  to  the  call- 


relief  was  a  Masonic  Lodge — (and  we  believe  that  fraternity 
are  always  ready  for  every  good  wor<i  am!  work).  They 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Managers  of  the  Bible;  Socie- 
ty a  sum  of  money,  knowing  thai .  in  their  distribution  of  the 
Bible  through  the  eity.  tiiey  could  heel  ascertain  who  Deeded 

relief.  A  iter  ministering  To  the  wants  of  nil  who  came  in 
their  way,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  remained  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion erne,  Bow  shall  this  be  appropriated?  One  of  the  ladies 
suggested  that  they  seek  divine  direction,  They  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  the  indications  were  that  a  home  should  lie  pro- 
vided fer  the  orphan  and  the  deatitate.  Thus  you  see  that 
our  Asylum  was  founded  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  with  the 
princely  sum  of  eight  dollar*. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1833,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Churofa.  it  was  well  attended,  the 
subject  was  dismissed,  and  the  result  was  the  election  of  twelve 
ladies,  who  should  curry  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of*  the 
philanthropic  and  the  benevolent  of  our  city  and  vicinity. 
On  the  same  afternoon  the  Society  was  organized  in  the  par- 
lor of  Mrs.  Philip  Young.  The  original  Board  of  Managers, 
as  elected  at  this  meeting,  were:  Mrs.  Jeptha  D.  Garrard, 
Mm.  8.  W.  Daviee,  Mrs.  Edward  King  (now  Mrs.  Peter), 
Mrs.  Gen.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Hall,  Mrs.  Louisa  iStaugh- 
ton,  Mrs,  Jonathan  Bates,  Mrs.  Philip  Young,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Moorehead,  Mr>.  <i.  R,  Gil  more.  Mrs.  H.  Todd  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Burnet,  four  of  whom  are  now  living,  but  only  one  re- 
maining in  the  present  Board. 

Charles  Hammond  obtained  a  charier  from  the  Legislature, 
but  with  thenroeteo  that  we  should  take  pmuter  children, re- 
ceiving a  small  compensation  from  the  Township  Trustees  for 
their  support,  A  portion  of  the  auction  thuds  was  also  grant- 
ed us,  and  subscriptions  wen-  received.  We  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, and  on  the  o't.h  of  June,  forty  thru  vears  ago,  entereel 
upon  our  work  by  assuming  the  care  of  twenty-five  dirty, 
•  d  children  at  the  Pest  House,  which,  with  six  acres  >>\ 
groand,  ww  donated  to  as  by  Jeptha  I>.  Garrard,  and  by  the 
eity.  The  home  of  these  children  had  been  the  Commercial 
Hospital,  where  the  insane,  the  sick,  and  many  of  a  depraved 


charaetcr   were  eougivgated.      At    tin-  suggestion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Foiv,  then  physician  of  the  hospital,  they  were  rami 
to  this,  place. 

We  can  scarcely  describe  t h^  location,  bo  great   have  l>een 
the  changes*      It  was  Mar  Mill  Creek  bottom;  agrees*,  M 
tiiint  pood  nearby  ;  there  was  do  road  leading   to  it  ;  rid 
mus  dangerous,  and  carriages  few;  then'  was  no  pavemeut ; 
here  ami  there  was  a  rail  fence,  and  by  niacin};  onr  handi 
thi"  top  mil,  and  our  fed  OH  fin-  lower  one.  to  avoid  the  mid, 
we  got  along  the  best  way  we  ooukl. 

After  a  year  or  two.  feeling  that  the  location  was  unhealthy, 
we  exchanged  our  six  acres  (which  included  a  hurial-plao 
the  poor),  for  a  lot   on  Kim  Street,  known  as  potter's  field, 

when  Exposition   Hall  now  stands,   and    which  is  destined  to 
become  the  siteoi  the  magnificent  Music  Hall,  toward  which 
Mr.  Springer  has  made  no  grand  a  donation. 
Ournextstep  was  to  ered  a  building.     We  had  no 

not  a  cent  for  that  purpose;  so  we  resolved  ourselves  into  ;t 
committee  of  the  whole,  mid  the  city  W8S  c;mvas-.  <!.  \V. 
visited  maiHtfiietoiie>.  work-hops,  store-  and  dwellings,  ami 
we  met  with  a  ready  response — save  in  one  instance,  a  wealthy 
woman  refused,  and  in  00  ladylike  manner.  <  >ne  poor  wo- 
man gave  six  and  a  fourth  cents  ;  and  various  sums  were  _'i\  - 

en.    some  as  high  as  one    hundred   dollars — some  even  la: 
Building  material  was  also  given,  and  one  man  gave  a  wheel- 
barrow, which  was  verv  useful. 

In  1836  our  Dili  hi  tug  was  completed,  and  we  <clt 
grand.  We  hud  hard  work  to  get  along,  l»ut  our  children, 
sometimes  two  hundred  in  number,  nevei  lacked  bread  *  toe 
very  OOki  morning  we  visited  the  Asylum,  and  learned  thai 
there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  but  the  chil- 
dren a  dinner.  At  that  moment  a  letter  w;(s  handed  us,  ad- 
dressed tu  Mrs,  Burnet,  containing  a  twenty-dollar 
We  never  knew  the  giver,  hut   it   came  iii  answer  to  pre 

Iii  1840  the  auction  funds  were  withdrawn,  and  when 
lutiriiiarv  was  established,  the  Township  Trustees  took 
from  us  the  small  pittance  thai  had  been  allowed,  but  they 
not  In!;,  the  ,-hilil,,  a.      (I  would  sa_\   here  I  hat  the  impres 


nae  been  given  that  we  received  osd  from  thr  i-ifi/.  It  is  not 
K>;  Although  Dearly  nil  the  children  we  take  ix-long  tn  the 
city.) 

Wf  hail  tn  depend  itn  subscriptions,  donations,  contribu- 
tions, tuirs,  festivals,  etc  We  struggled  along  in  this  way  for 
sntiic  time,  until,  finding  we  oould  no  longer  anetain  the  Insti- 
tution, we  reluctantly  decided  in  dispose  of  our  property,  in 
order  ti>  enlarge  our  income. 

In  January,  1858,  our  Trustees,  Win.  Grossman,  John  D. 
Jones,  and  Robert  Buchanan,  effected  an  arrangement  with 
the  City  Council  to  purchase  our  property  lor  one  hundred 
ami  fifty  thousand  dollar*. 

The  cost  of  the  ground  and  improvements  here  at  Ml  Au- 
burn was  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  :  the  hundred  thousand 
was  invested  in  city  bonds  at  si.\  |>tr  cent,  interest.  We  re- 
ceive also  about  tWO  thousand  a  war  interest  from  legacies, 
bequests,  and  other  sources,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient 
far  our  support.  Some  years  our  expenditures  have  been 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  other  years  nor  so  much;  but  kind 
friends  have  ever  responded  to  our  calls,  and  the  deficiency 

lias  been  made   up. 

From  small  beginnings  the  Lord  has  led  us  on,  even  forty 
years  sud  more,  and  we  are  here  to-day  in  praise  Him  tor  all 
Hi-  g Iness  unto  us  ;  ami  we  thank  you,  dear  friends,  tor  so 

generously  aiding  us  in  carrying  on  this  noble  work.  Uay 
the  Blessed  One  who  has  said,  ''Inasmuch  as  you  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  one  qf  theae,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me," 
richly  reward  yon  for  all  the  benefactions  you  have  bestowed. 

We  present   Von   no|   to-day.    twenty-five   unwashed,  pnnl'ly- 

elad  children,  but  nearly  one  hundred  healthy,  happy,  weli- 
olothed,  and  well-ted  children,  who  share  in  common  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  heue&ctors,  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  our  common  schools. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  eighteen  ladiea,  ki  di- 
vided into  standing  and  weekly  commitl 

To  the  Admitting  Committee  applications  are  made  for  the 

admission  of  children  I'*  the  Asylum,  ll  is  their  dutv  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  thai  the  candidates  arc  proper  subjects  for  ad 


mission,   and    when    found    t<i    1»     so,   t<"    authorise    I 

reception. 

The  Binding  Committer  is  ohar^cd  with  the  duty  <>f  inves- 
tigating applications  for  i-hildreii,  and  report  ii|M)ii  them  to  the 
Board.  No  child  is  given  out  without  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority ui  this  Committee. 

The  Purchasing  C Uttee  make  all  purchases  -it  clothing 

ami  BUppliee  fop  the  Institution,  except    the  daily  market' 

Their  hills  are  protested  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
approval  and  payment. 

The  Auditing  Committee  audit  all  booka  and  hills  <>t'  tie- 
Treasurer,  Purchasing  Committee,  and  Matron.  onOfi  in  three 
mouths. 

It  is  tlic  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  know  that  every 
child,  not  younger  than  six  years,  is  regularly  in  school  when 
not  ^ick  ;  that  leawoo  which  should  be  learne<l  at  home  are 
studied  under  proper  supervision  ;  to  have  personal  cognizance, 
by  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  of  the  standing  aud  progress 
of  the  children,  and  to  supply  them  with  Ikm >ks  and  stationery. 

The  Sewing  Committee  are  expected  to  have  knowled-;- 
all  material  for  clothing  purchased,  of  its  being  properly  and 
economically  cut  out  and  well  made,  and  for  the  employment 
of  a  seamstn 

The  Committee  on  Housekeeping  shall  have  a  general  ^u- 
pervision  of  the  manner  in  which  the  housekeeping  i-1  carried 
on  :  of  the  supplies  brought  into  the  house,  and  the  disposition 
made  of  them.  The  weekly  Visiting  Committee  will  report 
any  want  of  rare  on  the  part  of  servants  and  attendants,  or  any 
noticeable  defect  of  housekeeping,  to  thi^  Committee,  who 
will  report  it  to  the  Matron. 

The  Committee  on  the  Infirmary  and  Nursery  will  have 
an  active  supervision  over  the  children  in  Nursery  and  In- 
firmary.     They  shall  *■(■  thai  they  arc  well  clothed,  well  ted. 

amused  and  occupied  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  age.  The 
cleanliness  of  fchnee  rooms  shall  lie  particularly  looked  after, 
ind  suitable  attendance  insisted  on  :  and  the  sick  shall  be  pro- 
vided hv  them  with  such  varieties  of  food,  and  such  delict 

and  care  at  their  condition  may  require. 


Io  addition  i"  these  standing  committees  there  are  regular 
weekly  committees  of  three  ladies  each,  who,  separately  an*l 
together,  visit  the  [institution  during  their  week,  and  report 
in  writing  to  ilu*  monthly  meeting  ol  the  general  condition  of' 
dungs  during  each  partionlar  week* 

Then-  is  also  ;i  committee  whose  specie]  duty  it  is,  is  ■<• 
operation  with  the  Binding  Committee,  to  inform  themselves 
whether  those  who  apply  For  children  arc  suitable  persons  to 
take  charge  of  them  ;  and  also  to  keep  up  some  knowledge  of 
the  children  alter  they  are  placed  out,  both  by  correspondence 

and,  when  practicable,  by  visiting  them. 

By  unceasing  and  diligent  application  of  these  manna,  the 
ladies  in  charge  ol  the  Asylum  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  its  friends,  and  to  assure  a  prudent  use  of  its  means  Their 
duties  are  only  not  hurdensome  bemuse  ot"  the  interest  felt  in 
them.  There  may  be  no  need  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
proper  to  say,  that  the  office  of  Manager  is  neither  a  nominal 
nor  idle  one,  nor  is  it  free  from  fatigues  and  anxieties. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  average  expense  of  sup- 
porting children  in  this  Asylum  lias  not  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  passible  limit.  The  lady  Managers  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  average  expense  per  child  has  never  been,  and  they 
trust  will  never  lie,  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  sum.  The 
object  is  to  avoid  useless  expense,  and  to  guard  against  careless 
or  wasteful  use  of  means.  In  this  they  believe  they  have  been 
reasonably  successful.  But  the  children  entrusted  to  them, 
however  unfortunate  now.  are  not  assumed  to  have  lieen  sen- 
tenced to  a  state  of  pauperism.  It  is  not  forgotten  thai  they 
have  their  chances  of  future  usefulness  and  respectability! 
The  Managers  would  not  do  justice  to  themselves,  nor  to  those 
who  give  their  means  to  support  the  Institution,  if  they  should 
do  or  permit  anything  to  diminish  these  chances,  or  should 
fail  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  encourage  them  to  self- 
respecting  and  hopeful  habits. 

A  public  Institution  of  this  kind  is  a!  best  a  poor  substitute 
for  a  home.  It  must  be  a  poor  home  indeed  which  is  not 
better  than  an  Orphan  Asylum.  We  make  no  pretense  nor 
affectation  of  doing  for  them  what  all  sensible  persons  know 


cannot  i>e  ilon*-.     Tin'  special  affections, 

cannot  be  given  hem     We  can  only  make  np  for  then 

by  general  cere  for  physical  comfort,  and  general  kindm  • 

l>earin£,  aO  tis  not  to  shut   out   from   the  children  the  idea  of' 

regard. 

Nor  do  we  make  extreme  baste  i"  place  them  not  in  t'amilie-. 
It  is  easy  for  families  who  want  an  unpaid  servant  to  talk  of 
adopting  a  child,  and  treating  it  as  then1  own,  and  i<>  dn  thi- 
withuui  iiiih-Ii  cooeciouanesa  a1  the  time  Itow  unreal  ill"  idea 
is.     The  Bttanagen  are  well  aware  that  in  aw  the  rela- 

tion thus  formed  is,  on  the  part  of  the  child, a  relation  o^ 
vitiuli'  ami  dependence.     We  dn  not  conceal  from  ourselves, 

DOT  diagUMe  from  tfas  patron*  of  the   Institution,   that  thi*  i- 

what  is  to  be  looked  for  a^  the  general  result  of  placing  chil- 
dren out  in  families 

It  is  a  hard  relation  tor  a  child,  hut  in  many  c;is>  it  i>  tin- 
best,  that  can  reasonably  be  done.  We  endeavor  to  do  it,  not 
without  care,  and  assuredly  not  without  solicitude.  Sotue- 
timi--  when  the  relation  has  proved  itself  especially  unpleae 
to  children,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Managers  to  know  that 
they  lr»nk  hack  to  the  Asylum  with  gratitude  and  affection  for 
the  kindness  they  had  there.  In  several  instances,  children 
thin  situated  have  escaped,  and  come  hack  to  iiv  alone,  and 
unannounced,  saying  they  bad  u  come  borne.  "  We  j»r- 
they  should  leave  u-  with  this  feeling,  and  it'  necessary,  return 
jo  us  with  it. 

An  increase  of  out  means  would  enable  us  to  increase  the 
Dumber  of  children,  and  thus  diminish  the  average  coal  of  sup 
jw>rt.  It  may  be  that  by  some  perfect  tyateni  mux  small 
economies  may  be  effected.  But  it  should  be  understood,  once 
rot  all,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  try  any  experiment  to  see 

how  small  an  expenditure    may  he  sufficient  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren alive. 

Good  homes  are  soughl  for  orphan  children,  but  to  place 
them  in  homes  is  not  a  controlling  idea.     In  fact,  a  c 
able  portion  or*  the  children  who  enter  the  Asylum  have  one 
or  both  parents,  who,  in  many  cases,  retain  the  parental  hold 


upon  them,  not  always  without  benefit  to  i hi*  children,  ami 
we  could  not,  it  we  would)  place  them  out  In  families. 

To  make  tin-  Institution  valuable  to  the  children  received 
in  it,  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  shadows  ami  stain8 
will)  which  misfortune  has  darkened  their  young  existence. 
by  surrounding  them  with  the  life-giving  influence  of  com- 
fort ami  kindness,  of  education  and  happiness — to  secure  to 
each  one,  in  some  measure,  the  possibility  of  virtue,  are  lead- 
ing aims  ill  its  management. 

The  Managers  make  no  appeal  to  the  parsimonious  aide  of 
human  nature,  by  drawing  how  little  we  eon  do  for  children 
and  still  call  the  Institution  ait  Asylum.  We  appeal  to  the 
children  themselves  as  our  witnesses.  As  they  pass  out  from 
us,  arrive  at  maturity,  and  become  a  part  of  society  at  large, 
let  them  testify.  To  the  patrons  iff  the  Institution  let  Un- 
lives thus  rescued  and  helped,  if  m>l  redeemed,  stand  Rfl 
memorials. 

One  of  the  By-laws  requires  that  no  child  shall  be  given 
out  till  it  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year.  Tims  one 
year's  schooling  is  secured.  Also,  in  placing  a  child  out,  the 
parties  taking  it  are  required  to  pledge  the  benefits  of  a  com 
nioii  school  education  to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  well  as  regu- 
lar attendance  at  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

While  habits  of  domestic  industry  are  cultivated  as  far  BS 
practicable,  in  housework,  sewing,  knitting  Arc.,  the  Managers 
believe  they  are  fitting  each  child  lor  tin-  best  use  of  its  fac- 
ulties in  the  business  of  life  by  allowing  nothing  hut  sickness 
to  interrupt  regular  attendance  at  school.       In  their  different 

grades  these  children  compare  favorably  with  those  from 
higher  walks  of  life.  Their  names  are  frequently  found  on 
the  **  Monthly  Roll  of  Honor,""  and  at  the  head  of  classes. 
About  seventy  (70)  children  are  regularly  sent  from  the  Asy- 
lum to  the  1 6th  District  School  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  extract  ia  from  the  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Manning  F.  Force,  on  the  39th  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
stitution : 

"  In  looking  over  the  records  of  your  institution,  1  have  been 
-truck  with  three  things. 


u  The  mouth,  Iroin  its  little  beginning,  ia  something  n 
derful.    Just  forty  yeana  ttgtfa  few  ladies, closing  upaapeoial 
charitable  enterprise,  found  eight  dollars  left  on  baud.    Thej 
mil  together,  conferred,  and  determined  n>  found  no  Orphan 

Asylum.      Tliis  little  sum  was  the  seed  that  germinated,  gj 
and    flourished    into    the    noble   institution    whirl)   you   now 
control. 

"  This  Asylum  has  always  been  singularly  identified  with 
our  society.  A  notice  of  its  contributors  would  Ik-  a  social  his- 
tory of  Cincinnati.  The  names  of  Burnet,  Groesbeck  ami 
Shillito,  Longworth,  Anderson  and  King,  Pendleton,  Bowler 
and  Dandridge,  Shoeuberger,  Lytic,  Haines,  Kilgoui,  Taylor, 
Carlisle,  Bates,  Hoo]>er  and  Jones,  have  been  on  the  list  from 
the  beginning.  If  one  were  to  name  the  persons  of  sneial 
mark  who  have  die*!  or  left  the  city,  he  could  only  go  over 
the  names  of  former  supporters  of  the  Asylum.  Rending 
the  list  of  its  present  contributors  is  almost  .-ailing  the  roll 
of  aocaatj.  No  other  institution  is  so  thoroughly  socially 
idontified  with  Cincinnati. 

"The  other  thing  1  noticed  is,  the  generous  spirit  in  which 
the  Asylum  is  combated.  When  I  was  taking  the  Hrst  les- 
sons in  campaigning,  an  office*  of  old  experience  said  \  *  You 
must  make  the  men  comfortable.  If  they  would  be  efficient, 
they  must  be  comfortable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  your  business 
to  see  that  they  are  comfortable.'  It  i-  your  rule  to  see  that 
the  children  are  comfortable.  Mrs.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Broad- 
well,  two  of  your  honored  Secretaries,  have  said  emphatically 
in  their  reports  that  this  Asylum  is  no  experiment  to  see  on 
how  little  a  child  can  be  brought  up.  The  intention  i 
make  them  comfortable.  And  while  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  administration  economical,  even  economy  is  subordinate 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  orphans.  You  have 
resolved  that  these  waifs,  before  they  are  -cut  adrift  again  on 
the  stream  of  life,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  I  happy  child- 
hood." 

Number  of  children  at  present  in  the  Institution,    J 

Whole  number  received  down  to  dune  'i,  1875,    16,6 


Annual  receipts  and  expenditures  do  not  vary  much  from 
110,000. 

The  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  does  not  entirely  support  the  Institution.  The  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  yearly  subscriptions,  donations,  etc 

The  permanent  assets,  including  the  asylum  lot  and  im- 
provements on  Mount  Auburn,  $207,200.00. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  AARON  F.  PERRY, 

Vice-President  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mount  Auburn,  February  24th,  1876. 


Tim  Order  of  "Bbhaj  Behith/'oi  "Son-  m  tor  Covbwamt," 
whose  fundamental  principles  are  Ssnsn&nes  and  ('Imritu, 
ie  divided  into  various  Grand  Lodges  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  West  and  Southwest,  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  -'  is 
located  at  <  lincinnati,  ( >hio,  andei  whose  jurisdict  ion  at  the 
time  the  following  States  had  Subordinate  Lodges  and  were 
working,  viz:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Bfichigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Texas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama. 

In  these  states  were  76  Subordinate  Lodges,  with  an  ag- 
gregate  membership  of  2,200. 

In  the  year  of  1863,  at  the  Beseio&of  the  District  Grand 
Lodge  No  2,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  being  apparent  thai 
the  Order  of  Benai  Berith  In  the  West  had  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  initiate  some  project  of  usefulness  outside, 
and  additional  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Qrder,  it  Was, 
on  motion  of  Hon,  B.  F.  Peixotte,of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Joseph  Abraham,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Order  in  the  territory  of 
District  No.  "2.  should  pay,  in  addition  to  their  regular  dues, 
a  (jiiarterly  sulisr.ription  of  twenty-flvs  cents,  or  one  dollar 

i  year,.nnder  the  following  conditions,  and  that  noex* 
penditure  to  be  made  from  such  fund  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  until  a  plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  Its  disposition,  and  then  the  whole  to  be  amalga- 
mated under  its  direction. 


Tliis   resolution    was    submitted    to    Lfa 
ordinate  Lodges  and  unanimously  adopted.     Each   !.• 
forthwith  elected  :i  Treasurer  in  take  *--i  r»-  of  and  ii 
funds,  wbieh  often   received  additions  from  donations  and 
othei  sourcea     It  had  grown,  in  the  year  1867, only  four 
-  after  it-  passage,  to  the  sum  of  ten  thonaand  dollars 
($in,(«)f»).     In  the  year  of  1867,  at  the  annual  meetii 

:it  Blilwaakee,  Wis.,  it  was  evident  thai  the 
tine  was  fast  approaching  when  the  fund  raised  oonld  be 
effectively,  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed 
i"  further  the  object  of  establishing  an  Orphan  Asylum.  A 
Hoard  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  following  live 
gentlemen,  were  elected,  via:  A.  Aui>,  Esq., of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  William  Kriegababer,  Louisville,  Ky;  Isidm-  Bush, 
St.  Louie,  Mm.:  A.  E.  Frankland,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  E.  IJud- 
wig,  Cleveland,  t»hio. 

They  were  folly  empowered  to  select  n  suitable  plao 
locate  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  collect  the  fnnds from  the 

various  L-  «L-<  s. 

The  Executive  Committee  hail  various  offers  to  locate  the 

Asylum, hut  after  due  ami  careful  consideration  t  hey  resolved 
to  select  Cleveland  as  the  healthiest  and  m<  ablespot, 

the  more  so  as  a  very  eligible  and  cheap  piece  of  property 
and  improvements  was  offered, 

The  Committee  unanimously  resolved  to  purchase  th< 
same  at  a  cost  of  $31,000,  known  formerly  as  the  Water  t 
(with  o-J  acres  of  ground), on   Kinsman  street.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     The  time  the  Committee  had  to  prepare  this  house 
for  its  purpose-  eras  rery  short,  barely  four  month- 
entire  building  underwent  repairs  to  adapt  it  to  its 
ness.    (rasand  water-works,  new  sewer-,  bath  rooms, doc 
ventilations,  improvements  of  the  ground-  were  mad 

t*;i(  t.  all    that   could  he   done,  with  a  view  to   health,  safety 
and  durability — new  wings  were   built.     The  committee 
expended,  in  addition   to  the  purchase  price,  from 
to  |80y000inore  lor  repairs  and  furnishing  the  how 


THK    ASYLUM 

1-  I  In-   line  brick  edifice  at  the  upper  end  of  Woodhtwn  ;ivi 

uue,  formerly  used  as  a  Water  Curt1  establishment.  It 
conceded  to  be  one  of  tin  finest  pieces  of  property  on  tht 
Continent)  and  in  every  way  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  five 
and  one-fourth  acres  of  land,  beautifully* laid  oat.  The 
structure  is  860  feet  long  in  the  front,  and  "2o0  feet  deep. 
The  Asylum  is  four  stories  high,  and  lias  upwards  of  fifty 
large  rooms,  including  school  rooms,  chapel,  offices,  Super- 
intendent's apartments,  sleeping,  eating  and  OOOking  rooms. 
The  dining  room,  kitchen,  wash  and  stale  moms  are  in  the 
basement  ;  the  laundry  is  located  in  a  separate  building, 
adjoining  the  main  structure,  and  has  been  lately  erected  at 

a  cost  of  910,000.  All  the  rooms  and  halls  are  commodious, 
comfortable,  and  well  ventilated.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  reception  rooms,  play  rooms,  Secretary's  and  Superin- 
tendent's offices.  The  second  story  contains  bed  rooms,  hos- 
pital, wash  and  l>ath  rooms,  wardrobe and  lines  rooms.  On 
the  third  floor  are  the  school  rooms  and  reserved  apart- 
ments. Complete  gymnastic  apparatus  have  been  erects 
in  the  yards  in  rear  of  main  building. 


INAUGURATION. 

On  the  14th  day  of  July,  1868,  the  Grand  Lodge  mat 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Executive  Co 
mitteeand  to  inspect  the  work.    They  approved  of  the  Com- 
mittee's actions,  and  unanimously  extended  them  a  vote  of 

thanks.      The  Orphan  A-yluin  was  then  inaugurated  by  tfc 

Orand  bodge  officers,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  cumber  a 

friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution. 

The  membership  of  the  various  Lodgcsameunted  then  t 
about  2,500,  who,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  consented  to  pay 
two  dollar*  |wr  year  For  each  member  toward  the  support  of 
the  Asylum.     At  this  Grand  Lodge  meeting,  fundament! 
laws  were  adopted  with  truly  philanthropic  views,  the  lea 
overning  principles  were,  to  treat  the  inmates  as  men 


n 


ben  uf  one  family  oi  friends,  to  fraternize  tb< 
muk<-   them  feel  at    home,  and   bo  ignore  iii   every  way  any 
ttga  of  pauperism  or  dependence,  instilling  those  uni- 
versal feelings  of  humanity  thai  oil  should  feel  and  practi- 
cally promulgate 

Whilst  the  Asylum  is  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
various  Grand  bodges,  yet  they  passed  d  law  that  children, 
whether  their  parents  were  members  of  the  Order  of  Benaj 
Berith  or  not,  should  be  entitled  to  its  benefits,  and  whel 
whole  or  half  orphans 

Th'-  * i ■  i  —  i t  an  organisation  such  as  ours  is  as  much 

pthe  the  feelinge  and  emvato  the  manhood  and  eelf- 
esteem  of  its  benefioiaries  af  to  provide  for  their  materia] 
wants.    We  intend  to  provide  for  the  orphan,  ni>t  aloni 
his  bodily  si  an!-,  not  alone  for  his  school  education,  and 
alone  for  his  spiritual  wants,  but  we  desire  t>>  tit  him  or 
her  out   fully  with  th<i  knowledge  of  a  mechanical  tr 
and  bring  them  op  as  good  members  of  bo 
after  they  Leave  the  Asylum,  t<>  take  care  of  themi 

Without  any  undue  yielding  to  sentimentality,  it  is  be- 
lieved  that,  so  far.  we  have  accomplished  our  object  Bight 
years  nearly  have  passed  since  the  Institution  was  opened, 
and  during  this  time  many  practical  improvements  in  :ill 
departments  have  been  made.  New  wings  were  built,  to 
enlarge  the  school  rooms,  etc.,  and  it  is  with  feeling! 
pride  we  say  that  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  has  attained, 
with  its  usefulness,  a  prominence  as  one  <>\'  the  most  cher- 
ished eleemosynary  organizations  in  the  United  st; 

Districl  Clrand  Lodge  No.  2  divided  itself  in  two  more 
Districts,  vis:  District    No.  ft  and   N".  7,  all  in  tin-  fora 
territory,  and  this  three  Districl  <  Ira  mi   Lodges,  via 
6  and  7,  elect  yearly  the  requisite  number  of  Trm 
whom  is  intrusted  tin-  entire  control  and  tuanagemei 
the  Institution. 


ink    mwvi. i:\ik\i    oi    THE   JKWISII    ORPHAN     \-vi.i  \i. 

The  sole  management  of  tim  Orphan  A.syluiii  i-  intru* 
I.,  twelve  Trustees,  elected  now  from  Distri 


the  I.'".  *  two  Districts  having  been  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  was  originally  embraced  as  District  Grand 
Lodge  No.  '1.  ' 

The  various  Lodges,  Societies  and  yearly  subscribers  elect, 
in  addition  to  the  Managing  or  Executive  Trustees,  thirty 
Directors  on)  of  their  own  Societies,  who  compose  the  Board. 
All  through  the  Districts  then'  are  local  Boards,  consisting 
of  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  oertifyin 
in  the  propriety  of  admitting  children  from  their  respective 
localities,  superintending  their  transportation,  securing 
proper  and  legal  guardianship,  and  for  providing  places 
for  the  Inmates  when  discharged  from  the  Asylum. 

This  feature  of  securing  the  services  of  a  number  of  well 
known  charitable  persons  of  hotli  sexes,  dispersed  over  a 
large  area,  has  been  developed  and  maintained;  in  fact,  a 
Commendable  rivalry  has  arisen  in  some  localities  that  is 
encouraging  and  of  great  ben< 

The  Trustees  and  Directors,  who  are  elected  by  the  re- 
spective '  I  laud  Lodges,  Societies  and  yearly  subscribers,  live 

at  points   far  distant  from  each   Other,  bllt   they  manage  to 

attend  the  regular  meetings  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  although 
their  duties  are  arduous  and  a  rerj  task  on  their 

time  and  patienoe. 

The  Trustees  form  an  Executive  Hoard;  they  elect  their 
respective  officers,  also  the  Superintendent,  Matron  and 
teachers,  and  appoint  all  commit  tees. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  oonsists  as  follows : 
*A.  Aub,  President .Cincinnati,  <> 

•A.  Wiener,  Vice  Fre.-hleiit Cleveland,  O 

♦William  Kriegshaber,  Secretary  Louisville,  Ky 

I sc.  Rohrheiraer,  Treasurer Cleveland,  0 

abe  Hart,  Trustee .Chicago,  Ills 

1 »!-.  S.  Wolfenstein,  "       St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lasare  Kahn,  jr.,      "       Belma,  Ala 

A.  E.  Frankland,      "       Memphis.  Tenn 

I).  Adlw.  "        Milwaukee.  Wis 

<  ius.  i.<  ■■       Quincy,  Ills 

M.  Selig,  "       Memphis,  Tenn 

II    S.  Ottenhoimer,  "       Peoria,  Ills 


*r,.  Attfrecht,  Esq      3  lent 

Mr-.  L.  Aufrecht Matron 

The  officers'  names  marked  *  have  been  in  office  since 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum. 

AI'1'I.H  ATIONS  OF   OBPH.V 

Since  tin-  opening  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  re< 
tion  of  orphans,  from  July  14th,  1868,  till  January  14th, 
1876,  or   in  seven    years  anil  six   months,  we  have  P 
petit  inns  for  42J  orphans,  of  which,  during  the  period.  906 
lift  the  Asylum,  leaving  remaining  at  present  216orphi 
wliii ifa  are  divided  as  follows: 

Boys 114 

Girtfl 102 

Total 218 

Some  of  the  boys  discharged  are  learning  trades,  rooh  as 
saddler,  cigar-maker,  randy  manufacturer,  shoemaker  and 
natch  making,  others  are  with  their  relatives  ur  guardians 
in  stores.  Some  of  the  girls  learned  the  dress  making,  mil- 
linery, others  hOOSe  and  needle-work.  Many  of  those  dis- 
charged hoys  and  girls  found  pleasant  homes  in  famili' 

Since  July,  1875,  the  Bond  of  Trustees  and  {Hint, 
resolved  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  Asylum,  an 

Industrial  School  on  the  premises.    The  shoemaking  dep 

ment  has  been  chosen  to  commence  with,  and,  if  successful. 
Other  branches  will  soon  In-  commenced. 


TABLE    oK    IN  MATH- 

Remainining  in  the  Asylum  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

1st  year,  from  1868  till  L86B n.s  Orp] 

2d      -        *      1889    -  into 188 

Id      •'       "     1870    "  1871 i 

4th    "        u     1871     M  1872 166 

Sth    u       "      1872     •  1878 168 

nth    •      ••     in;;;    ••  1874 i 

7th     "  1874      •    1875 -''»<i 

8th     ••  pan       is;.-,    ■■    1876... 


TABLE   OF   AGES    AND   SEXES   OF   THE    INMATES. 

Age.  Bovs.         Girls.     Total. 

5  years 2  1  3 

6  "  6  8  14 

7  "  9  7  16 

8  "  4  10  14 

9  "  16  15  31 

10  "  r. 17  14  31 

11  "  20  9  29 

12  " 16  '        13  29 

13  "  14  13  27 

14  " 7  11  18 

15  "  3  14 

114         102         216 

TABLE   OF   FORMER   RESIDENCES. 

Prom  the  State  of  Ohio 49  Orphans 

"  "  Indiana. 17  " 

"  "  Illinois 19 

"   Kentucky 17  " 

"  "   Iowa 2  " 

"  Michigan 15 

V  "   Tennessee 30  " 

"  "  Missouri 37  " 

"  "   Mississippi 11  " 

"  "  Texas 1  " 

"  "   Wisconsin 5  " 

"  "   Minnesota 2  " 

"  "   Kansas 3    *   " 

"  "   Arkansas 3  " 

"  "   Alabama 2  " 

"  "  Louisiana ,....    3  " 

Total 216 


I  A  i:i  I 


ng  tkr  number  of  inmate  ««/'  '»>»/  axpaue  m  -ortimt 

ftenmfar  each  inmate  per  yew  ami  j»i  <la<t. 


Ykar. 


Nuuil'i'r 

Of 
inmate*. 


lit.  1869 

2d.  1870 

3d,  1871 >. 

4th.  1872 

Mh.  1873 

<-.th.  1874        .  

7th.  1875 

8th.  1876.  ciilculntcd  only  (5  month* 

ToUl 


Yearly   "  l'ero»piu 
expense,      per  year. 


Qg0  M 


138 

155 

B,  1 

166 

25.912  0 

188 

27.088  46 

300 

29.302  85 

216 

15,000  00 

1.346 

$194.4 

165  50 


Per 
capita 

per  day. 
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In  the  above  calculation  of  yearly  and  daily  avei 
penses  of  tin-  inmates,  it  i>  remarked  here  thai  the  Bum 
includes  all  expenses  far  salaries,  nragi  -.  ordinary  rep 
printing,  etc. 

THE    HEALTH. 

Great  rare  is  taken  by  the  Board  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  oar  inmates.    SuHieient  room  isallotted  to  all  keeping 
departments.      Cleanliness,  ventilation   and    regul 
habits  are  the  roles  most   rigidly  adhered  to.    The  de] 
menta  Ear  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated.     A  very  1 
space  of  the  grounds  is  allotted  for  exercises,  such  as  drill- 
ing, gymnastic  and  general  useful  plays.     In  case  of  unfa- 
vorable weather  at  various  seasons,  where  qo  outside  -jx>rts 
can  be  had,  large  halls  are  provided  to  exercise  in  tl 
sports  in  comfortable  rooms. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  very  -• 
winter,  and  the  great  heat  in  summer,  must  necessarily  be 
very  injurious  to  children  of  tendei  ages,  who  all  came  from 
different  dimes,  it  is  with  pride  t<>  state  thai  the  general 
condition  of  health   is   very  ^inmI — beyond  expectations 


Twice  lias  the  Institution  been  visited  with  scarlet  fever, 
-  *  ■  i  *  1  ;ii  each  ;tu<i  every  year  with  other  ailments,  such  as 
Bore  throats,  and*  kidney  and  other  sporadic  cases  of 
SCUte  diseases.  During  all  the  time  we  have  only  lost  four 
children — two  boys  and  two  girls. 

Plenty  of  good,  Bubstant  ial  and  well  prepared  food,  at  three 
regular  meals  daily,  is  given  to  the  children.  Warm  dot  lies 
:t 1 1« I  stout  shoes  in  the  winter,  as  protectien  against  oold 

weather,  anil  lighter  clothes  in  the  summer,  open  air  exer- 
cises after  school  hours,  preserve  the  excellent  state  of  health 
enjoyed  by  its  inmates. 

Three   physicians  have  kindly  volunteered  to  render  all 

assistance  In  case  <>i  need,  and  nobly  have  they  at  all  times 

performed  their  duty.  Their  names  arc  |ir.  I'.  Boeder,  I  >r. 
M.  Bosenwasser,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Aub. 

THE    DISCIPLINE 

Is  rarely  ever  infringed  upon,  as  a  general  ride.  The  chil- 
dren are  very  tractable,  and  obey  all  orders,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  their  superiors  with  alacrity,  cheerfnlness  and 
pleasure.  Among  themselves,  they  are  very  social  and 
obliging  in  manner,  and  act  toward  each  other  more  .is 
brothers  and  sisters  than  as  strangers.  This  happy  result. 
suit,  in  the  beginning,  caused  a  great  deal  of  labor  uitd 
patience  to  bring  about,  but  the  fruit  is  now  abundantly 
reaped  without  much  trouble  by  the  new  comers,  who  at 
once  find  themselves  in  their  situation,  and  cheerfully 
behave  themselves  as  they  see  and  notice  from  the  older 
inmates.     No  undue  strength  or  force  of  rules  are  used,  or 

permitted  to  be  used. 

Kinc  \  mix. 

The  education  of  our  orphans  forms  the  main  feature  of 
our  Institution.  We  have  established  in  the  asylum  an 
elementary  school  since  the  last  seven  years.  There  are 
■even  teachers  engaged,  under  the  mpervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  L.  Aufrecht.  All  the  children  are  classified 
According  to  knowledge,  and  taught  in  well  graded  ela 


i  In-  fallowing  branches,  vii :  I!  cadi  ne.,  Spelling,  Arithnt< 
Penmanship,  Grammar,  Geography,  Hebrew  and  « 
Drawing  and  Ringing.     As  soon  as  *  child  is  lit  to  enter  tin 
C  Grammar  grade,  ii  is  sent  t<.  the  Public  School   Boar  it- 
(aeonlar)  education.     At  present  thirty--'  \<  Qofourinmi 
attend  the  Public  Schools.     Out  Instituti 
debted  to  the  city  school  authorities  for  this  privih 

Our  female  inmates  are  also  taughi  the  different  kin 

needle-work,  such  as  knitting,  sew  inj:,  crocheting  and  am- 
brodering.    They  have  also  to  assist  in  the  different  braiv 
of  the  housework.    The  boys, after  school  hums,  are  kepi  al 

all  kind  of  work  about  the  house  .  sting  the 

gardener  in  the  cultivation  of  Qowere  and  vegetables.  The 
happiest  results  in  the  educational  department  have  been 
achieved  in  all  its  branches,  and  we  may  proudly  say  our 
school  is  second  to  none. 

\\"i-  have  lour  sessions  daily,  two  in  the  forenoon  and  ; 
in  the  afternoon;  ;i  recess  of  twenty  minutes  between  the 

sessions,  ami  two  hours'  intermission  at  noon.  This  inter- 
val between  the  sessions,  with  the  two  hours  of  play  I 
breakfast  and  school  time,  and  one  and  a  half  hour  of  leis- 
ure from  the  close  of  School  until  supper,  give  the  scholar-. 
during  the  day.  fully  six  hours  of  recreation  for  play,  gym- 
nastic exereises,  drill  and  useful  work  about  the  h 
Fully  one  hour  before  breakfast   in  the  winter,  and  two 

hours  in  the  summer,  all  the  children  have  to  rise. .  ■ 
wash  themselves,  and  repair  to  the  chapel  for  the  mon 
prayers. 

In  the  winter  season  the  smaller  children  retire  one  hour 
after  supper,  while  the  older  ones  remain  in  the  school* 
rooms  to  prepare  lor  their  various  Lessons  In  the  rammer 
season  the  time  is  extended,  and  the  inmates  have  to  riai 

earlier  and  retire  later. 

Divine  service  is  held  every  Sabbath  and  holiday,  which 
i>  conducted  by  the  older  boys,  with  the  choir  of  the  in- 
mates.    At  the  yearly  anniversaries  of  deceased  donato 
the  "Sinking  Fund."  prayers  are  offered  b\  tin-  orphf 


Av. 

Age. 

5 

years  2  mos 

6 

u 

6    " 

9 

u 

1    " 

10 

11 

3    " 

11 

a 

8    " 

12 

a 

6    " 

13 

if 

3    " 

12 

u 

'9    " 

13 

u 

8    " 

14 

a 

6     " 

15 

a 

3    " 

15 

u 

6    " 

The  following  table  will  show  the  present  classification  of 
the  scholars,  giving,  also,  their  average  age  in  each  grade. 

AT   THE   ASYLUM. 

No.  of  Scholars. 

In  the  Nursery 11 

"        D  Primary 27 

C  Primary 32 

"       B  Primary 53 

"        A  Primary 27 

"       DGrammar 23 

AT    THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  C  Grammar 15 

"        BGrammar 14 

"        A  Grammar 6 

D  High  School 3 

C  "         .  2 

Doing  house  work,  girls 3 

Total 216 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  children  are  rather 
young  for  their  intellectual  standing,  especially  if  it  is  taken 
in  consideration  that  they  come  from  different  States  and 
climes,  many  of  them  having  had  in  their  early  days,  on 
account  of  poverty,  very  little  chances  of  getting  even  a 
school  education. 

THE    REVENUE 

Of  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  secured  from — 

1st,  The  regular  dues  of  the  members  of  Lodges. 

2d,   The  regular  dues  of  Auxiliary  Associations. 

3d,   The  earnings  and  interest  of  the  sinking  fund. 

4th,  Payment  of  regular  life  and  annual  members. 

5th,  Annual  donations  and  voluntary  contributions. 

6th,  From  any  other  available  source,  such  as  proceeds  of 
balls,  concerts,  fairs  and  pic-nics. 

7th,  Legacies. 


Tkm  following  t ;« * ■]< •  will  attorn  Lfce  Monk 

membership in  each  I'i-  \ux- 

iliar 

U*ja>     IWn 

: 44 

Total 

ber.  liemhcrp- 

,iary  Booiotios.,  "J* 

Paying,  in  the  aggregate,  aln.ut 

NO*- 

W<  -tate  that  the  ruling  purpose  and  intention  of 

the  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Institution,  is  a  disposition 

t  |»auperism.  It  is  lamentalde  to  observe,  in  j 
eral,  how  jiauperism  is  nourished  and  increased  in  ocmse- 
ipieu«eof  the  humiliating  manner  in  whir-h  relief  in  fre- 
quently offered.  Independent,  then.  .ictual  work 
done  by  this  Asylum,  the  ma  nag  •  1  for 
the  HijtjMirtera,  believe  that  they  are  solving  the  great  social 
problem,  whether  it  i-  not  best  ao  to  treat  dependers  on  char- 
ity that  they  will  be  able  to  enter  on  the  trial;:  of  life  with 
■holinfpi  clouded  with  no  humiliating  memories.  It  ha* 
often  been  asserted  that  onion  of  heaven's  blessings, 
aid  true  it  is.  for  wherever  it-  beneficial  sway  ip  felt.  ; 
prosperity  and  happiness  abul< 

Thanks  be  the  Almighty,  who,  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  has  instilled  such  noble  feelings  nf  rharity 
into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  our  Insti- 
tution. Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  justly  >aid  w*> 
;i<hiiv-'d  victories:  we  have  reared  a  monument  which 
is  an  honor  to  the  Benai  Berith  and  to  our  country. 

The  (Met  of  "Benai  Berith"  in  general,  the   Dirt; 
Grand  Lodges  Nos.  2,  6  and  7.  and  the  friends  and  pa 

A !  92.60  imam  per  annum . 


in  particular,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result  of  their 
philanthropic  actions,  and  see  the  living  monument,  the 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  flourishing  as 
the  result  of  united  action.  The  past  and  generous  and  no- 
ble efforts  of  our  co-religionists  are  ample  guarntee  for  the 
future,  for 

"The  broad  principle  of  charity  is  our  foundation, 
And  unity  our  success." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  KRIEGSHABER,  Sec'y. 


HISTORY 


WIDOWS'  HOME. 


The  Widows'  Home  and  Asylum  for  Aged  and  Indigent 
Women  is  located  on  Mount  Auburn,  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1848  Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Mrs.  Mansfield  and 
others,  had  occasion  to  visit  a  friend  sick  at  the  hospital 
— oue  who  had  been  reared  in  affluence.  They  found 
her  in  one  of  the  crowded  wards,  sad  and  troubled  because 
of  her  unpleasant  surroundings. 

These  ladies  were  moved  to  provide  for  their  friend 
some  place  where,  while  her  poverty  was  accepted,  her 
associations  would  be  more  pleasant.  And  thus  moved, 
they  called  a  meeting  in  April,  1848,  in  the  basement  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize an  association  to  provide  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent 
women. 

The  association  prospered,  and  in  May,  1851,  they  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  Legislature,  and  became  a  cor- 
poration. Messrs.  Shi  Hi  to,  Burnet,  Reeder  and  McLean 
donated  ground.  Dr.  Wesley  Smead  donated  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building, 
which  was  completed  in  1852.  Dr.  Smead  also  gave  six 
thousand  dollars  as  a  nucleus  for  an  endowment  fund  to  be 
used  for  current  expenses.  Dr.  Smead  devoted  much 
time  to  the  advancement  of  the  project,  ami  afterwards 
donated  five  thousand  dollars  additional. 

By  bequests  and  donations  the  fund  is  now  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  house 


and  _  -.  worth  some  fort)1  to  fifty  thousand  dol 

The  interest  on  this  fond,  with  theannual  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  thecttizeiia  of  Cincinnati,  pay  the  earn 
expenses, and  keep  up  the  house  mh«1  grounds. 

Tlie  present  number  of  inmates  is  forty-six,  9  ace  its 
organization,  one  hundred  and  twenty-s 
admitted,  sixty  have  died  in  and  been  buried  rrom  the 
Home,  fourteen  have  left  the  Home  to  reside  with 
friends';  tour  were  dismissed,  and  three  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums.  The  cost  "i'  maintenance  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  inmate. 

The  bouse  has  been  lull  for  war-;.  There  are  many 
applications  for  admission  which  have  to  be  refused. 

There  are  hundreds  who  would  receive  the  benefits  of 
Some  were  the  accomodations  ample  ami  means  suf- 
ficient. 

The  management  is  under  the  nontrol  of  twenty-four 
ladies.  There  ate  three  fiscal  trustees,  who  have  charge 
of  the  ninds  ami  property  of  the  incorporation, 

i  <•  applicants  tor  admission  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  able  her- 
self, or  by  aid  of  friends,  to  pay  an  :i<i mis-i. mi  fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

When  received,  thev  have  a  home  tor  the  remainder 

■heir  lives. 
The  average  age  of  present   inmates  is  seventy-four. 
The  discipline  adopted  has  been  with  a  view  to  ma 
the  Institution    a  hotm    for  the  inmates.      There  are 

ie  rule-.  I>ut  ;i  tone  of  domestic,  home-like  influence 
tight     No  uniformity  of  dress  is  required,  no  i 
discipline    as  to  conduct,   but.  SO   far   as   practicable,  the 
individuality  of  each  inmate  is  recognise 

The  details  of  tie-  household,    and  so  all  the  a&ira 
the  Institution,  are  carefully   watched   over  by  the  M 
agers  ;  and  to  this  end  the  Managers  are  divided  in 
raittee^  of  two,  who,  in  week!)    rotation,  superintend  the 
house. 


There  are,  in  addition,  eight  committees,  to  whom  are 
distributed  the  various  duties  of  supplies  and  manage- 
ment. The  action  of  all  are  directed  and  revised  by  the 
entire  Board  monthly. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Wilson  has  recently  donated  to  the  Widows' 
Home,  and  a  proposed  Old  Man's  Home,  twenty  acres  of 
valuable  and  highly  improved  land  on  College  Hill,  near 
the  city,  together  with  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings. 


s 


/ 


